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“A wonderful Portrait of a Great Englishwoman” 


The 


Spectator 

Miss Hal- 
dane comes to 
her _ pleasant 
task of love 
and justice 
with a_ large 
understanding. 
She knows 
thoroughly the 
Victorian per- 
iod, and she 
sees clearly 
what were the 
adventitious 
elements in 
George Eliot’s 
fame. Miss 
Haldane draws 
George Eliot 
out of the 
artificial at- 
mosphere that 
her adorers 
created, anda ‘ 
very real per- 
son emerges ; 
we see her in 
relation to cur 
time, and are 
left assured of 
her immor- 
‘uty; 
wonderful por- 
trait of a great 
English- 
woman.” 


= The Glasgow 


Herald 


“An acute 
and well- 
balanced sur- 
is an original 
book, the fruit 
of an original 
mind.” 


The Daily 
Express 


Miss Hal- 
dane’s exceed- 
ingly attrac- 
tive book.’’ 


Country Life 


“A book to 
be read from 
beginning to 
end. It isa 
very able book 
and deserves 
and should 
have a_ wide 
welcome. The 
lovers” of 
George Eliot 
are much more 
numerous than 
many people 
think.”’ 


The Daily 
Chronicle 

sympa- 
thetic, yet a 
very just 
estimate.”’ 


GEORGE ELIOT. From a portrait by Sir Frederick Burton in the National Portrait Gallery. 


GEORGE ELIOT 


AND HER TIMES, A VICTORIAN STUDY. By 


ELIZABETH S. HALDANE 


The Times 


“An admirable piece of work of biography anda 
thoughtful study in social history. Miss Elizabeth 
S. Haldane casts her net wide; her story takes 
into account the entire pattern of religious and 
moral thought in which George Eliot sought to 
distinguish social right and a personal ethic. It 
is impossible to do justice to the novels nowadays 
without considering in detail their intellectual 
background ; and the virtue of Miss Haldane’s 
book, apart from its feeling record of biography, is 
that she does give us a picture of the thought and 
idealism of the time of which the novels grew.”’ 


Sir Edmund Gosse in The Sunday Times 


‘* Miss Haldane has made a very interesting and 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of George 
Eliot. . . . She aims at examining the character- 
istics of this eminent novelist scientifically, with- 
out extravagance or prejudice, as she and her work 
appear to the mind of a student of to-day.” 


Professor C. H. Herford in The Manchester Guardian 


‘* Miss Haldane has essayed to draw the balance 
of George Eliot’s merits evenly between detraction 
and overpraise. She has executed the task with 
admirable sobriety.” 


Illustrated, 12/6 net 
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The TOMB of 


TUT-ANKH-AMEN 


Volume 2. By HOWARD CARTER 


“Takes its place at once, by natural right, among the classics of archwological 
literature.’’—Jllustrated London News. ‘‘ He has put all students of the history of 
civilisation in his debt.""—Daily Telegraph 


With 153 illustrations (uniform with Volume1) Cloth, 31/6 net 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF 


SIR PATRICK MANSON 


by Dr. PHILIP H. MANSON-BAHR 
and Lieut.-Colonel A. ALCOCK 


“A worthy literary memorial to a truly notable man,”’—Aberdeen Journal 
“An extremely interesting account of that famous investigator.” —Daily Mail. 
** His scientific achievements are explained in not undue technical detail.’’—Times. 


12 half-tone plates. 16/- net 


Etiquette : H. G. Wells’ new 


A Guide to Public and Social Life | ‘‘ Outline of History ”? 
by Mrs. MASSEY LYON “ The study of such a work . . . should 


*““An encyclopedic work of reference | be made compulsory in the schools of 

. +. may well prove a treasured and | all classes in the land.” 

indispensable possession.” —C. F. G. Masterman 
—New Statesman Printed throughout in  photogravure. 

8 half-tone plates 21/- net Cloth, 36/- Half-leather, 42/- net 


KNOCKING AROUND 


by FRANK H. SHAW 


Mr. Shaw who wrote ‘‘ With Jellicoe in the North Sea” voyaged round the 
world four times in a “ windjammer,” and records his adventures in a most 
entertaining manner. With 4 half-tone plates. 10/6 net 


NEW 7/6 NOVELS 
THE HOUSE of HAPPINESS 


and other Stories by ETHEL M. DELL 


That the quest of happiness is the most permanently satisfying pursuit is the 
theme which this gifted author exploits in each of the four fine stories in this book. 


The LOVE BRIDGE by MARY IMLAY TAYLOR 


A thrilling romance of a Society girl, a child of the wilds, and an engineer. 


NORTHWARD BOUND by ROSINA FILIPPI 


A penniless widow, a Scottish chieftain, and Gretna Green. 


THE GILDED SIGN 
by R. SCOTLAND LIDDELL 


“ Intimate and delicately-sketched cameos of Scottish village life.’’—Glasgow News 


GATES OF BRASS by JOAN SUTHERLAND 


A new full-length novel at a reprint price, 3/6 net. 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 


GOBLIN A romance of to-day telling how Anthony Harrop, a respect- 
able citizen, met in with goblin folk, how he attended their 
MARKET market, what he bought there, and how it served him. 


DOOMSDAY by WARWICK DEEPING, author of 
Sorrell and Son. 59 thousand copies already sold. 


T P. O'Connor says: “ As a frank, eloquent modern love story, it is one of the 
best things I have read for many days.” 


The SPLENDID RASCAL by GEORGE CHALLIS 


“Thrilling episodes of fights by land and sea.”"—Dundee Courier 


THE LUCKY-BUG LODE 
by ARTHUR PRESTON HANKINS 


An unconventional love story amidst feuds and fighting set in rugged canyon 
scenery. 


THE FOUR-POST BED 
by CHARLES FIELDING MARSH 


“One of the most interesting and intriguing stories published this winter.” 
—Durham Advertiser 
“It is a most entertaining story, very well told.’"—Sunday Times 


DECADENCE py Maxim GorkI 


The greatest of modern Russian writers here gives an impressive study of 
Russian life through the Tsarist regime, the Great War, the Revolution, and the 
murderous tyranny of Bolshevism. 


CASSELL'S, LONDON, E.C4 


A Selection of new 


Cambridge Books 


GOD, MAN, AND EPIC 
POETRY 


A Study in Comparative Literature. By H. V. 
ROUTH, M.A. In 2 volumes. I. Classical. 
II. Medieval. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net each 
Mr Routh maintains that, in order to appreciate 
to the full the universality of great literature, it is 
necessary to study the work of a particular author 
or school in comparison with kindred authors 
and schools, no matter how opposed they may 
be in age and nationality. To illustrate his 
theme Mr Routh has chosen epic poetry. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BOOK OF 
LESSER POETS 


A New Anthology. By J. C. SQUIRE. 
Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net [Ready immediately 
This anthology is meant to be a supplement to 
such collections as The Oxford Book of English 
Verse and The Golden Treasury, from which, 
for reasons of space, the many good poems by 
minor poets have to be excluded. Mr Squire 
has therefore begun by excluding the work of 
about 100 greater poets. Although living 
writers are omitted, the anthology includes poets 

who died as recently as 1919. 


A HISTORY OF LATE 18th 


CENTURY DRAMA, 1750-1800 
By ALLARDYCE NICOLL. Demy 8vo. 
16s net 
“Professor Nicoll emerges with as great a 
triumph as in his two previous volumes. Like 
them, this should become the standard book on 
the subject.’-—The Westminster Gazette 


THE STORY OF 


FANNY BURNEY 


By MURIEL MASEFIELD 
(Mrs Charles Masefield) 
With 8 plates. Crown 8vo. 5s net 
The aim of this book is to do for ‘‘ The Diary 
and Letters of Madame D’Arblay’’ what Mr 
S.C. Roberts’ “‘ Story of Dr Johnson”’ has aimed 
at doing for Boswell’s Life’’ ; that is, to provide 
an introduction to Fanny Burney’s fascinating 
picture of social life in the eighteenth century. 


CEREMONIES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF 


CAMBRIDGE 
By the Rev H. P. STOKES, LL.D., Litt.D., 
F.S.A. With 12 plates. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net 
This book is divided into sections dealing with 
the chief offices of the University, both existing 
and obsolete, the traditional ceremonies, Univer- 
sity costumes, and the University and College 


Re Chests, and closes with sections on the University 


and Stourbridge Fair, and the University Arms 
and Motto. 


ESSAYS ON OLD LONDON 
By SYDNEY PERKS, F.S.A., F.S.I., F.R.I.B.A., 
City Surveyor to the Corporation of the City of 
London. With 28 illustrations. Demy 4to. 

12s 6d net 
The first essay, ‘‘ The Restoration and Recent 
Discoveries at the Guildhall, London,’’ is, 
virtually, a survey of the architectural history 
of the Guildhall since its commencement in 1411. 
The other essays deal with, the extent of the 
damage done by the Great Fire in 1666, London 
town-planning schemes put forward by Evelyn, 
Wren, Hooke, and Gwynn immediately after 
the Fire, and the scheme for a Thames Embank- 
ment, which was also considered in 1666. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 
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which you will want to read 
—and own—the lasting kind 


European Dramatists 
By Archibald Henderson. Revised edition with new 
material, including a new study of Galsworthy 


Illustrated. 153. 

The Candle in the Cabin 
By Vachel Lindsay. A new book of poems with unique 
pen drawings. 6s. 


Caravans and Cannibals 

By Marv Hastings Bradley. ‘‘ This volume, which 
contains over 300 pages closely printed and well stocked 
with interesting matter, is amply illustrated with excellent 
photographs.’’—The Times Literary Supplement. 21s. 


The Book of Play Production 

By Ailton M. Smith. Covers in detail all the many 
problems faced by amateurs in planning their dramatic 
productions. With a large number of illustrations, some 
in colour, and working diagrams of practical usefulness. 

tos. 6d. 

The Bugle Sounds: Life in the Foreign Legion 

By Major Zinovi Pechkoff. Describes the soldiers of 
the Legion at work and at play and gives many interesting 
character studies of the men who compose the Legion. 


Ios. 6d. 

Wild Animals 
By Wynant D. Hubbard. A white man’s conquest of 
jungle beasts. The capture and training of African wild 
animals. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


From Myth to Reason 
By Woodbridge Riley. Divided into the Ages of Myth, 
of Magic, of Discovery, Mechanics and Evolution. tos. 6d. 


The Life of Eugene Field 
By Slason Thompson. An admirable biography of one 
of the best loved poets. Illustrated. 21s. 


The American Indian: North, South and Central 
America 

By A. Hyatt Verrill, author of ‘‘ The Real Story of the 
Whaler.”” A complete study of the aboriginal races of 
the American continent, including their history, customs, 
arts, crafts, legends, beliefs and tribal characteristics. 
Fully illustrated with many photographs and paintings. 


5s. 
NEW FICTION 


The Drums of Aulone 


By Robert W. Chambers. distinguished historical 
novel of the French Huguenots in the old and new worlds. 


7s. 6d. 
Laure! and Straw 


By James Saxon Childers. ‘The romance of a 
Rhodes scholar at Oxford. 7s. Od. 


Preface to a Life 


By Zona Gale. An important new novel by the author 
of ‘“‘ Miss Lulu Bett,’’ describing the conflict a man goes 
through in trying to reconcile his dreams with the duties 
imposed on him. 7s. 6d. 


Lighting Seven Candles 
By Cynthia Lombardi. A novel of mystery and 
romance in an Italian village. 7s. Od. 


The Way of Romance 

By Vivian Gilbert. A story of stage life by the 
author of ‘‘ The Romance of the Last Crusade.” 7s. Od. 
The Up-Grade 

By George Gibbs. A gripping story of the woman in 
business. 7s. Od. 
The Eye of Lucifer 


By F. F. Van de Water. A complete mystery novel. 
7s. Od. 


D. APPLETON & CO. LONDON 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH Lto 
FICTION. 7s. 6d. net 


THE HOUSE OF THE 
TALISMAN 


HELEN HALYBURTON ROSS 
Author of ‘A Man with his Back to the East’ 


This powerful tale takes us to Bagdad, where the Count de 
Panhouse, Agent Provocateur of the Soviet Republics, plots the 
downfall of British rule in Iraq by a concerted rising of the Arab 
tribes. Opposed to his machinations, however, is the keen mind 
of Etienne Chalfont, Political Officer to the Residency, who, 
having been captured, escapes in the nick of time to save the 
town from the rebel hordes. 


PASSION AND PEAT 


A. DE CHATEAUBRIANT 
Translated by MABEL ROBINSON 


If Thomas Hardy were a Frenchman, with the marshy district 
at the mouth of the Loire for his ‘ country,’ one could imagine 
him writing some such novel as this. A tragedy of the elemental 
passions, the loves and hates of a peasant household, it is at the 
same time a searching study of the saturating influence of the 
soil, This is a fine story, full of picturesquely sombre local 
colour, and will be welcomed by all discerning readers, 


SLEET AND CANDLELIGHT 
E. K. WOOLNER 


Justin Mallory, a London curate, fired by the Franciscan 
ideals of the Tokeners, throws up his work to join them. The 
story tells of what happens to Justin thereafter, and of the 
reactions of his life on those who cared for him—on Maisry, who 
loves him, and on Anne, his sister, who has a woman’s longing 
for a peaceful fireside. Between Justin and Anne there is an 
unusually deep sympathy, and his fate helps to turn the scale 
when Anne, too, is confronted with something of the same 
choice, in the person of her two lovers—the choice between the 
sleet of the open road, and the comfortable candlelight of home. 


THE WIFE OF EVELYN STRODE 
LUCIEN SMITH 
‘The story will force itself upon the public by its inherent 


sincerity in unfolding a drama of the soul, its high purpose, and 
its enlightened insight.’—Western Mail 


TOMEK THE SCULPTOR 


ADELAIDE EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
Author of ‘ Lodgers in London’ 


‘Miss Phillpotts writes with such assurance, reality and quiet 
feeling, her detail is so vivid and her people so alive, that her 
novel is richer than many biographies.’ 

—Times Literary Supplement 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
STEPHEN McKENNA 


“The second instalment of the trilogy equals and indeed 
surpasses in interest the first.’—Daily Telegraph 


FIRST VOLUME OF THE TRILOGY: 
SAVIOURS OF SOCIETY : 7s. 6d. 


15 BEDFORD ST. LONDON W.C.2 
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CAMBRIDGE 
BOOKS 


THE STORY OF 


FANNY BURNEY 
By MURIEL MASEFIELD (Mrs Charles Masefield) 
With 8 plates. Crown 8vo. 5s net 

“To those who are already acquainted with the 
Diary and Letters of Mme d’Arblay, this delightful 
little book will come as a friend, helping enjoyable 
memories to be revived and interests to be renewed. 
And those who have not yet had time or inclination 
to read the lengthy but vivacious record of eighteenth 
century life as given in the Diary and Letters, will 
surely be irresistibly impelled, after this pleasant and 
genial introduction, to plunge at once into the pages of 
the original and study in closer detail the atmosphere 
in which Fanny Burney lived. Mrs Masefield’s book 
is charmingly written and full of well chosen episodes.”’ 
Country Life 


DOROTHY AND WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH 


By CATHERINE MACDONALD MACLEAN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 6s net 

This volume contains nine essays, some of them 
dealing with Dorothy Wordsworth, about whom 
specifically little has been written, and with the part 
that she played in her brother’s life ; others dea'ing 
with Wordsworth’s poetry and his theory of poctic 
diction. 


THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD 
By EDITH C. BATHO 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net 
A study of the life and work of James Hogg, the poet 
and prose-writer and the acquaintance of Scott, Words- 
worth, and Byron. Although Hogg wrote much, little 
is remembered except his Well-known pcem, ‘‘ Bonny 
Kilmeny gaed up the glen.” ‘ 


TRAVELS IN SPAIN AND THE 
EAST, 1808-1810 
By Sir FRANCIS SACHEVERELL DARWIN 
Crown 8vo. 6s net 

Sir Francis Sacheverell Darwin was the sixth son 
of the poet and scientist, Erasmus Darwin. This 
diary of his travels in Spain, Portugal, and the Mediter- 
ranean in company with Theodore Galton throws 
interesting light on the dangers of travel in the days 
of the Peninsular War. 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE 
An Interpretation of some British-American Crises 
By ROBERT McELROY, Ph.D., LL.D., 
M.A.(Oxon), F.R.Hist.S. 

With an Introduction by the Rt Hon H. A. L. FIsuEer. 
Watson Chair Lectures, 1926. 

Crown 8vo. 6s net 
In this book Professor McElroy discusses certain 
typical episodes in the history of British-American 
relations and comments upon their significance for 

the future. 


THE PILLARS OF HERCULES 
AND OTHER POEMS 


By CLINTON HEADLAM 
Fceap 8vo. 3s net 


THE LATER REALISM 
A Study of Characterisation in the British Novel 
By W. L. MYERS 
Crown 8vo. Ios net. University of Chicago Press 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


our 


There are no better helps to the selection of ‘‘ where” for the 
holidays, nor better guides to the places chosen than 


WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 
POPULAR ‘RED’ GUIDES 


These well-known books are not dull, dry as-dust com- 

pilations, but pleasant travelling companions, readable 

from cover to cover. In all cases a much wider area is 
included than the title indicates. 


Bound in red cloth, 
round corners, 
pocket size. 


With many Maps 
and Plans and 
fully Illustrated. 


ENGLAND AND WALES 
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BUXTON and the Peak OXFORD and District 
CANTERBURY and N.E. Kent PAIGNTON and South Devon 
CARDIFF and South Wales Lianfairfechan, 
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CARNARVON and North Wales " 
PENZANCE and West Cornwall 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 
CHICHESTER and 8.W. Sussex PLYMOUTH and South-West Devon 
PWLLHELI and Cardigan Bay 


CLACTON, Walton, Frinton, &c. 

CLEVEDON, Portishead, &c. RAMSGATE and North-East Kent 

COLCHESTER, the Constable RHYL and North Wales 

Country, &c. tee Harrogate and District 

COLWYN BAY and North Wales . IVES and West Cornwall 

CONWAY, Deganwy and N. Wales SCARBOROUGH and District 

CRICCIETH and Cardigan Bay SEAFORD, Newhaven, &c. 
SEATON, Lyme Regis, &c 


CROMER and District 

DARTMOOR SHERI’ GHAM, Runton, &c. 

DARTMOUTH and South Devon SHERWOOD FOREST, Notts, &c. 

DAWLISH and South-East Devon SIDMOUTH and South-East Devon 

DEAL, Walmer, &c. SOUTHAMPTON, New Forest, &c. 

DOVER, St. Margaret’s Bay, &c. UPON-AVON 

EASTBOURNE, Seaford, &c. WANAGE, Corfe, &c. 

EXETER and South-East Devon TEIGNMOUTH and 8.E. Devon 

EXMOUTH and District TENBY and South Wales ’ 
ALMOUTH and South Cornwall THAMES, The 
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FOLKESTONE, Sandgate, &c. WALES, NORTH (Northern Section) 

FOWEY and South Cornwall WALES, NORTH (Southern Section) 

HARROGATE and District WALES, SOUTH 

HASTINGS, St. Leonards, &c. WARWICK, Kenilworth, & 

HEREFORD and the Wye Valley WESTON-SUPER-MARE rs ‘District 

HERNE BAY, Whitstable, &c. WEYMOUTH and District 

HYTHE and District WHITBY, Robin Hood’s Bay, &c. 

ILFRACOMBE and North Devon WORCESTER and District 

ISLE OF MAN 


WORTHING and South-West Sussex 
ISLE OF WIGHT WYE VALLEY 
LAKE DISTRICT, The YARMOUTH and the Broads 
SCOTLAND 
ABERDEEN, Deeside, &c. HIGHLANDS, The 
EDINBURGH and District | INVERNESS and Northern Highlands 
GLASGOW and the Clyde OBAN and the West Highlands 


IRELAND 
ANTRIM (COUNTY), Portrush, | DUBLIN, Bray, Wicklow, &c 


Giant's Causeway, &c. KILLARNEY and S.W. Ireland 
CORK, Glengariff, Bantry Bay, &c, LONDONDERRY and county 
DONEGAL HIGHLANDS | Donegal. 


Size to fit pocket. Cloth Binding. With many additional 
Maps and Street Plans, 
BRITISH (Profusely Illustrated) 
LONDON and Environs 5s. net | NORTH WALES 5s. net 
With complete Index to Streets. Complete Edition. 


CONTINENTAL (Profusely Illust: ated) 


BELGIUM 5s. net PARIS and Environs 5s. net 
HOLLAND 5s. net ROME and Environs 5s. net 
NORWAY 3s. 6d. net SWITZERLAND 5s. net 


BADDELEY’S THOROUGH” GUIDES. 


With many Maps and Plans on a scale of a mile = the inch. 
Contours printed in six colours 6s. 
THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT NORTH WALES. Part =Tenth 
(Fifteenth Edition. Revised), Edition. 
NORTH WALES—Part I. Tenth DEVON AND SsOUTH 
Edition. RNWALL. Ninth Edition. 
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If you would know the heart of French 
Canada—read 


CHOPPING 


AND OTHER LAURENTIAN STORIES 


VICTORIN 


Translated by JAMES FERRES 
Illustrated by THOREAU MACDONALD 


“A collection of exquisite short 
tales of French Canada. An intimate 
knowledge of the life which lies about 
him and a deep love for that life are 
to be found in such idylls as ‘ The 
Madonna’s Rosebush’ and ‘ Farming 
on the Embankment.’ These two 
works of fiction, native, beautiful, 
and of a true art, are surely to 
be counted among the best work that 
belongs to Canada.” 


Old-time legends from centuries ago, 
sketches of the pioneers, word-pictures 
of life in the backwoods, and vivid, 
arresting portraits of characteristic 
habitant types are to be found scat- 
tered through these pages, which 
are delightfully illustrated. The 
author’s intimate understanding of 
nature in varying moods is by no 
means the least attractive feature of 
the stories. An introduction from 


—Willison’s Monthly 
“Mr. James Ferres has done French-Canada and English 
Canadians alike a great service by translating into English 
the series of stories from the pen of M. Victorin now pub- 
lished for the first time in one volume, under the title of 
_*The Chopping Bee.’ In this volume he has collected the 
most representative of M. Victorin’s work, and has rendered 
it into nervous and graphic English which it is a pleasure 
to read. The stories themselves are marked by a fine 
simplicity and a charmingly naive philosophic outlook upon 
life that loses nothing in the translator’s hands. There is 
humour here, and the shrewdness of the French-Canadian 
rendered into terms of amusing and diverting comedy. 


the pen of Mr. Albert Ferland 
gives interesting details of Brother Victorin’s career 
and work.”—Montreal Star 
“This translation of a collection of stories by the French- 
Canadian, Brother Victorin, is refreshingly different from 
the rank and file of American short stories. The difference 
lies not only in method, but in subject matter, language, in 
the very quality of thought itself. Those who must have 
shock, surprise, horror, sex in their stories will not care for 
these. ‘Those who want stories of life as it is lived day 
by day with its complexities and its crises passed as night 
falls and day breaks unheralded will delight in the book and 
hope for more from the same pen.”—Boston Transcript 


Cloth, $2.00 (85. 6d.) post paid 


Other Interesting Books about Quebec 


BAPTISTE LAROCQUE By Paut A. WaLLace 


The heart of French Canada is best seen in its folk tales. 
To understand the people you must know their legends. 
Here is the book to meet that need—a collection of authentic 
folk-tales, retold for English readers by an old habitant, 
who catches for us with his quaint skill and delightful dialect 
the true glamour of his native soil. 


Half cloth, $1.50 net 
THE GOLDEN DOG By Wiuam Kirsy 


This romance begins in 1748 when Canada was still French. 
The scene is laid in the historic city of Quebec, and it pictures 
with all the glowing romance of the eighteenth century the 
life, the haunts, the secrets of that high-built wonder city 
in a thrilling story of the days of New France. It is a story 
that intrigues the interest and creates in every reader a 
new and absorbing interest in early Canadian history. This 
new edition set in large type and illustrated by C. W. Jefferys 
makes this classic story available in readable form. 

New large type edition. Cloth, $2.00 


THE WAYSIDE CROSS By Mary E. Waacen 


“A poignant and exquisite portrayal of French-Canadian 
life, this story of an old cross and the part it plays in the 
lives and emotions of the people of its village, is a rare inter- 
mingling of pathos, drama and beauty. So fragile and 
tender is the thread of which it is spun, yet so compelling 
the spell with which it binds the heart, that one must grant 
that here at least, is that almost perfect thing in writing.” 
—The Quebec Telegraph Cloth, $1.50 net 


THE LURE OF QUEBEC By Raovut CLouTHIER 


Quebec, that little corner of Old France in the New World, 
is a never-ending source of interest to travellers on this 
continent. This illustrated descriptive volume will give 
more practical aid to appreciation and understanding of its 
picturesque landmarks and atmosphere than any other 
publication we know of. Profusely illustrated in colour and 
black-and-white, with a folding map of the city showing 
places of historical interest. 


Art paper edition, $1.00. Art board edition, $1.50 


THE MUSSON BOOK COMPANY LTD. 


Publishers, 263-5-7, Adelaide Street West, Toronto, Canada 
London (England) Office: 17, Warwick Square, E.C.4 
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Autobiography of a Book 


By GILBERT FABES. A romantic little story, at times sentimental, 
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HENRY ARTHUR MORGAN, OF 


ore 


JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
“ONE OF THE BEST LOVED 
OF TUTORS.” 


“ He filled it with under- 
graduates, and then 
endowed it with a soul— 
a soul of energy and 
patriotism.” 


The Times writes :— 


“ This volume of reminiscences 
will be of the greatest interest to 
Jesus men, and many others will 
be glad to read about a man who 
turned a small Cambridge college 
into a great one. Dr. Morgan’s 
daughter has told the story as far 
as possible in his own words. She 
has evidently taken great trouble 
in compiling the facts, and shows 
a generous insight into her father’s 
character, and, among other 
qualities, an understanding of 
academic humour. She has wisely 
prevented the volume becoming a 
purely family affair by including 
contributions from men intimately 
associated with the college, such 
as Dr. Foakes-Jackson, Mr. Charles 
Whibley, Mr. John C. Watt and 
Mr. Steve Fairbairn. The result 
is not a formal biography but a 
vivid picture of Dr. Morgan, 
together with an account of his 
family and his main interests and 
achievements.” 


MEMOIRS OF 
HENRY ARTHUR 
MORGAN 


Master of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, 1885-1912 


By His Daughter 
IRIS L. OSBORNE MORGAN 
Illustrated, 10/6 net 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S | 


HOLIDAY NOVELS 


V/A VIA Vlas 


Seven Shillings and Sixpence net 


HAROLD BINDLOSS 
THE DARK ROAD 


A fine story of intrigue, love, and adventure in the 
Central American jungle. ‘‘Mr. Bindloss has excelled 
himself.” —Glasgow Citizen 


E. MARIA ALBANESI 
THE GREEN COUNTRY 


A charming story of a man’s regeneration in the 


open spaces. 
BARRY PAIN 
DUMPHRY 


A book of rare humour, dry, and exhilarating. 


PAUL TRENT 
THE PEACEMAKER 


A fine romance of modern ideas and ideals. 


ETHEL LINA WHITE 


THE WISH-BONE 
A remarkably clever and convincing novel of modern 
life. ‘‘ A charming little romance.”—Evening News 


THE SWORD OF FORTUNE 


A most thrilling and fascinating tale of the Regency 
period. ‘‘ Told with romantic verve.”—Daily News 


KATHARINE TYNAN 
THE FACE IN THE PICTURE | 
“‘ A lively and charming modern story.”—Star 
CHARMAN EDWARDS 
RAINBROTHER 


“A finely-coloured tale of the Regency days that will 
inevitably recall Borrow.”—Northern Echo 


JOSEPH HOCKING 
THE TENAN1 OF CROMLECH COTTAGE 


‘““A rare ghost story with a rattling good plot and 
tense moments.”—Leicester Chronicle 


CHEAP EDITIONS AT 3s. 6d. Net 


BERRY and CO. 


DORNFORD YATES 


The novel which made the reputation of this writer 
of light effervescing literature. 


THE GREEN RUST Edgar Wallace 
LAWRENCE CLAVERING A. E. W. Mason 
THE SECRET HOUSE Edgar Wallace 
MISTRESS DOROTHY MARVIN J. C. Snaith 
ONE OF THE FAMILY Keble Howard 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE FROG Edgar Wallace 
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DISRAELI AS NOVELIST. 


By FRANK SWINNERTON. 


NTHONY TROLLOPE, who must have been 
one of the kindest and most generous of men, 
writing in his Autobiography about novelists who were 
contemporary with himself, threw all his kindness and 
his generosity to the winds 
when he came to speak of 
one name. “Mr. Disraeli,”’ 
he said, “has written so 
many novels, and has been so 
popular as a novelist that, 
whether for good or for ill, 
I feel myself compelled to 
speak of him.”” An ominous 
beginning, as all will agree. 
But what followed was even 
more terrible. ‘He began 
his career as an author early 
in life, publishing ‘ Vivian 
Grey’ when he was twenty- 
three years old... . It was 
hardly longer ago than the 
other day when Mr. Disraeli 
(aged 66) brought out 
‘Lothair,’ and between the 
two there were eight or ten 
others. To me they have all 
had the same flavour of paint 
and unreality. In whatever 
he has written he has affected 
something which has _ been 
intended to strike his readers 
as uncommon and therefore grand. . . . An audacious 
conjurer has generally been his hero—some youth who, 
by wonderful cleverness, can obtain success by every 
intrigue that comes to his hand. Through it all there is 
a feeling of stage properties, a smell of hair-oil, an aspect 
of buhl, a remembrance of tailors, and that pricking of 
the conscience which must be the general accompaniment 
of paste diamonds.” 

Now that we are in the middle of a Trollope revival, 
these words are in several aspects particularly interest- 
ing. But intelligent readers, without present bias, have 
a remarkable opportunity of judging Disraeli for them- 
selves; for Mr. Peter Davies is publishing a new, 
handsome, and imposing set of the novels and tales, with 
characteristically deft prefaces by Mr. Philip Guedalla ; 
and of this set the first five volumes are already obtain- 
able*, while the others are to be published at regular 
intervals. What will intelligent readers make of these 


* “ Vivian Grey,” ‘ The Young Duke,” “‘ Popanilla and Other 
Tales,” ‘‘ Contarini Fleming,” ‘‘ Alroy.”” Volumes I-V of the 
Bradenham Edition of Disraeli. 10s. 6d.each. (Peter Davies.) 


From a drawing by D’Orsay 1834. 


books ? I must confess that I do not know. Trollope’s 
criticism, as quoted above, seems to me to be vitiated 
by the fact that it is inaccurate in detail. The heroes 
of Disraeli’s novels are not all ‘‘ audacious conjurers.” 
Only Vivian Grey could 
truthfully be so described. 
The young Duke of St. 
James, Alroy, Ferdinand 
Armine, George and Plan- 
tagenet Cadurcis, Egremont, 
Tancred, Lothair, and 
Endymion are all offered to 
us as honourable young men 
—brave, high-spirited, and 
chivalrous. If they do not 
establish themselves convinc- 
ingly in these characters, it 
must be because our con- 
ceptions of honour differ 
from those—not of a past 
age, but of a past master. 
When we examine, more- 
over, the effect which 
Disraeli’s novels had upon 
so honest a man, we are 
bound to realise that Trollope 
y rete was revealing the general 
hh impression made upon him 
by their author—the man 
Disraeli. It is thus, always, 
with contemporary criti- 
cism. Nor was the impression created solely by the 
novels, for Disraeli was much in the public eye as a 
politician, and he certainly created in the minds of his 
opponents a constant suspicion of charlatanry. Hair- 
oil, buhl, tailors, paste diamonds, and stage properties 
will always be a part of Disraeli’s political reputation, 
as well as his literary reputation, among those who do 
not yield to his personality. He was himself strange 
and bizarre, a conjurer both audacious and adroit. His 
costume when he visited Malta in youth was that of a 
Greek pirate, ‘‘ blood-red shirt, with silver studs as big 
as shillings, an immense scarf for girdle, full of pistols 
and daggers, red cap, red slippers, broad blue striped 
jacket and trousers.”” When he first spoke, some 
years later, in the House of Commons, he wore 
‘a bottle-green frock-coat and loudly patterned 
pantaloons, and displayed on his waistcoat, as in 
a pawnshop window, a glittering cuirass of chains.” 
His face, “ pallid with excitement, was lit by 
burning, black eyes, and crowned with oiled curls that 
fell upon the cheek.”” It is not hard to see whence 


Benjamin Disraeli. 
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Countess Beaconsfield, 
wife of Lord Beaconsfield. 


Trollope obtained some, at least, of his impressions of 
the novels. 

If he had studied them, he would have noticed other 
qualities. He would have seen that Disraeli did not 
begin his novels with that bursting creative energy 
which we suppose to belong properly to the great writer 
of fiction. Nor had he at any time the supreme taste 
that bespeaks the artist. From the first, he set out, as 
other novelists, from Balzac onward, have done, to 


‘express the contact of ambitious youth with the splen- 


dours and miseries attending great wealth. His Vivian 
Grey was poor, but Vivian regarded the world as his 
oyster ; his “ young duke,” following next upon Vivian, 
and designed no doubt as a companion figure, was 
tremendously opulent and spendthrift, and his lot in 
life was less melodramatic. Most of the other heroes 
attained manhood and the command of great wealth 
simultaneously. Some one or two, as for example, 
Endymion, owed fortune to other causes; but the 
majority were born to splendour. Not all of them. 
Three books stand out from among the others, as being 
definite efforts upon the part of Disraeli at real imagina- 
tive creation; and three as definitely are intended to 
stand for a considered survey of the author’s own time. 
The rest are otherwise. 

The three efforts at creation are “‘ Contarini Flem- 
ing,” “‘ Alroy ” and “ Venetia.” The first is an attempt 
to illustrate the nature of a genius. It is styled a 
“ psychological romance.”” “ Alroy” is an attempt to 
illustrate the nature of a mystical national champion 
who lived in the Middle Ages. “ Venetia ” is an attempt 
to cast Byron and Shelley back into the eighteenth 
century and to drown them together. ‘‘ Alroy ’’ has no 
friends ; but both ‘‘ Contarini Fleming ” and “ Venetia ” 
have their admirers. Nevertheless both show clearly 
that when Disraeli tried to be serious he fell back upon 
the old rocky groves, waterfalls, gloomy forests, castles, 


strangers, groans, hollow voices, and general parapher- 
nalia of the romantic novel of an earlier age. More 
than that, they show his almost complete inability to 
render emotion of any kind. Heroes faint, fall mys- 
teriously ill from brain storms and disasters, heroines 
shriek and swoon and go into equally mysterious declines. 
Every sort of melodramatic violence occurs in these 
stories. But the reader remains perfectly calm. Alas, 
this is a sign that although the three creative efforts 
of Disraeli show various powers of description and of 
understanding, they are not in any true sense works of 
the imagination ! 

The three novels dealing with the conditions of 
English life as they appeared to Disraeli between the 
ages of thirty-five and forty-three, are sub-titled, 
respectively, “‘The New Generation,’ “The Two 
Nations ” (these were the Rich and the Poor) and ‘“ The 
New Crusade.”’ The first, ‘‘ Coningsby,” is political ; 
the second, ‘‘ Sybil,” is social ; the third, ‘‘ Tancred,”’ is 
theological. To appreciate these books it is essential 
for the reader to have some knowledge of the early 
and mid- Victorian periods, for there is much in all three 
of them which will otherwise be obscure, both in the 
portraiture and in the allusions. Alternatively, the 
reader can find all the help he needs in Mr. D. L. 
Murray’s admirable “ Disraeli,’* which presents a 
credible, vivid, and well-realised Disraeli in clearest 
outline. But it is significant that of the three novels 
the first is the most convincing and therefore the most 
interesting. Disraeli, in fact, although his mind was 
active, and although upon the subject of his own race 
he attained really poignant eloquence, was neither a 
philosopher nor a sociological novelist. The talk in 
“‘ Tancred ”’ is as good as ever; but as a serious study 
of theological tendencies it hardly rises above mediocrity. 
In “Coningsby,” upon the other hand, Disraeli was 


* “Disraeli.” By D. L. Murray. 15s. (Benn.) 


19, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 
the house in which Lord Beaconsfield died, 1881. 
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perfectly at home. “ England,” he said, “ is unrivalled 
for two things, sporting and politics,” and his own 
mastery of the second of these qualities cannot be 
doubted. ‘‘ Coningsby ’’ was a political novel, and 
Disraeli, above everything else, was a politician. 

All the best of his pages relate to politics. There are 
no better representations in English fiction of political 
gossip, political ambition and intrigue, and political 
history than are to be found in Disraeli’s novels. In 
that respect, ‘‘ Coningsby ” is probably the best of them, 
although there is a ripeness in ‘“‘ Endymion,” a know- 
ledge of the great game and its stakes and humiliations, 
which demands praise. However they rank respectively, 
it is to be remarked of these three studies that their 
best features are their realistically handled politics, 
their witty gossip, and their brilliant pictures of the 
glittering world of what Disraeli called “‘ saloons.” 

Saloons provide the scene for most of what happens 
domestically or socially in the other books. The 
characters who frequent these houses of the great talk 
well, are amusing and interesting, and they are very 
often (to the knowing or well-informed) identifiable as 
real persons of Disraeli’s day. Disraeli really knew the 
life of saloons, as he knew the political life. He had 
begun his social career, as a young man, by frequenting 
with marked success the houses of the rich, and flirting 
in his characteristic way with all the attractive women 
who showed themselves puzzled and delighted by his 
bizarre methods. And his passion for politics carried 
him over some very rough ground indeed to leadership 
of the Conservative party. When he is upon these 
topics, therefore, he is not merely not to be beaten, he 
is unrivalled. It is so from ‘‘ Vivian Grey,’’ which he 
wrote when he was under three-and-twenty, to ‘‘ Endy- 
mion,’”” which he wrote when he was over six-and- 
seventy. When he wrestled with descriptions of love 
and genius he was negligible. When he described and 
expounded the wonders of Jerusalem he was impassioned 
but inclined to repeat himself. When he essayed 
beauty he fell into blank verse. When he spoke of the 
poor he was unconvincing. When he indulged himself 
with great wealth and great buildings, the arts, and 
the marvels of the spirit, he was vulgar and pretentious. 


But his wit, his sense of expediency, his love of debate, 
his knowledge of the minds of politicians and young 
men destined to be politicians, are all alike very striking. 
Notably, his knowledge of the world. He was never 
unsophisticated. That was one reason why the high 
poetic flights which he sometimes ventured always ended 
in fiasco. 

I have said that Disraeli was never unsophisticated ; 
and that phrase stands in need of one qualification, 
which is this: all his novels are day-dreams. In most 
of them he is himself, in some way, and in some disguise, 
the hero, whether it is as Vivian Grey in the book of 
that name, or as Sidonia in ‘‘ Coningsby.”” The earliest 
of the novels gratified their author’s craving for spec- 
tacular success, spectacular wealth, spectacular breed- 
ing; ‘‘ Contarini Fleming’ was a vehement and 
conscious failure to ascribe to genius some of his own 
adolescent moods of arrogance and despair; his love 
for power, wealth and mystery was shown in these and 
in later books, where the relish he takes in every social 
manceuvre is always more delightful than the sudden 
violences of action or intrigue. These novels, then, 
were all in their way escapes for Disraeli, either from other 
preoccupations, or from a bitter sense of his own poetic 
impotence. In them he could really do as he pleased, 
and when he was tired of doing as he pleased he could 
wrench the characters out of the world of brilliance, 
rush them across Europe, give them glimpses of the 
East, and reveal to them by the mouths of sages and 
saints vague and incomprehensible truths regarding 
what he himself called the “ great Asian mystery.” 
What that mystery was, I do not know; but I think 
the significance of it lies, as the tragic end of ‘‘ Vivian 
Grey ”’ lay, in the author’s hunger for romance. The 
novels are his Arabian Night’s Entertainments. In 
them he realises much for which his active political life 
in England gave him no scope. Day-dreams and 
Arabian Night’s diversions, they belong to our literature ; 
and if our interest in them is secondary to our interest 
in the vivid figure who was their author, that is but 
another testimony to the sometimes exasperated 
curiosity which Disraeli has never failed to arouse from 
his youth to the present day. 


SIR LUKE FILDES, R.A. 


By FRANK RUvrTTER. 


N the realm of literature it is not altogether 
uncommon for the fame of a writer to rest upon a 
single book. In pictorial art, however, it is exceptional 
for a painter to achieve wide fame by just one picture. 
Yet of the late Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., though he executed 
many accomplished portraits and other paintings, it 
is true to say that his fame was made, still rests, and 
is likely to rest on his great picture “ The Doctor,” 
now at the Tate Gallery. 

“The Doctor,” which was painted in 1892 for Sir 
Henry Tate, is a picture which may not rouse the 
enthusiasm of a “ highbrow ”’ connoisseur of to-day— 
though technically it has merits by no means to be 
despised and is exceptionally skilful in its blending of 
natural with artificial lighting—but it is a picture 
which has firmly established itself in the heart of the 
British public. It will live as a tribute to one of the 


noblest professions in the world, it will continue to give 
all who gaze upon it with sympathy and understanding 
increased faith in the powers of the Healer, and will 
long be admired, not for any tricks of the brush, but 
for its warm-hearted humanity and the consolation it 
affords to those in affliction. 

Throughout the ages there have always been two 
leading motives in the art of painting—illustration and 
decoration. At the present day the trend of fashion is 
to value paintings according to their worth as patterns, 
as ingenivus arabesques of “significant form’ and 
harmonious colour. But in the Victorian days, to 
which Sir Luke Fildes belonged, the decorative aspect 
of a picture was generally little regarded, and pictures 
were looked upon principally as illustrations of real 
or imaginary events. Luke Fildes must be classed 
among those painters who are primarily illustrators, 
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and as an illustrator he takes high rank among the 
artists of his period. 

Born at Liverpool in the early forties of the last 
century, Luke Fildes began his studies at South 
Kensington and afterwards entered the Royal Academy 
Schools. Almost before he emerged from his student 
period he began to make a name as an illustrator of 
books and magazines, and early in 1870, when the 
artist was about twenty-six or twenty-seven, Fildes 
began a set of illustrations for Dickens’s unfinished 
novel, “The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood.’”’ These excel- 
lent interpretations of the 
story and its characters were 
executed not in the manner 
of the earlier Dickens illustra- 
tors, Cruikshank and “ Phiz,”’ 
but were nearer to the style 
of Millais, who at that time 
was doing illustrations for 
the Cornhill. 

In 1872 Luke Fildes 
exhibited his first picture at 
the Royal Academy, “ Fair © 
Quiet and Sweet Rest,” and 
two years later he made 
quite a stir at Burlington 
House by exhibiting a large 
picture entitled “‘ The Casual 
Ward,” which attracted 
attention by its meticulous 
realism and _ stimulated 
thought by its intense pathos. photo by Walter Benington. 
This was a time when visitors 
to the Academy held firmly to the opinion that “ every 
picture tells a story,’ and Luke Fildes was an accom- 
plished story-teller in paint. His paintings were just as 
much illustrations as his black-and-white work, only in 
his pictures Fildes supplied his own text. His subjects 
were usually pathetic, and though he never again painted 
a picture so harrowing as “ The Casual Ward,” in the 
next few years he provided the Academy with what 
irreverent juniors of to-day would call “ sob-stuff’’ in 
his pictures of “ The Widower ”’ and “ The Return of 
the Penitent,’’ the last showing a weary and wretched 
prodigal maid returning to the home she had rashly 
left. 

These pictures had a certain ephemeral success, some 
of them might even be claimed to have been the “ picture 
of the year,’’ but none succeeded in obtaining a per- 
manent place in the imagination of the public. That 
result was not achieved till the exhibition of “‘ The 
Doctor’ in 1892. This picture immediately captured 
the fancy of the public and it has remained in favour 
ever since. It has distinct pathos, but unlike “ The 
Casual Ward ”’ it is not so harrowing as to jeopardise 
its popularity. Though always a_ straightforward 


realist of the Millais type in his manner of painting, 
Luke Fildes had in him something of the Holman-Hunt 
Pre-Raphaelite respect for thoroughness and _ fidelity 
to detail. It is said that for the interior shown in 
“The Doctor,” Fildes bought a cottage in Wiltshire 
and had it reconstructed stone by stone in his studio 
in order that he might be scrupulously faithful to the 
_local colour and atmosphere. 

Fildes had already been elected a Royal Academician 
in 1887, and some years before he painted this picture 
of the doctor keeping vigil by 
the bedside of a sick child, he 
painted a series of Venetian 
pictures. This choice of sub- 
ject was chiefly due to his 
having married the sister of 
Mr. Henry Woods, R.A., who 
lived for many years in 
Venice, where he frequently 
entertained his brother-in- 
law. But while Fildes’s 
Venetian pictures, larger 
and looser than those of 
his brother-in-law, enjoyed 
a measure of popularity, they 
never became a vogue. It 
was during the period of his 
Venetian pictures that Luke 
Fildes painted a remarkably 
effective portrait of his wife 
in shiny black satin with jet 
ornaments, and the admira- 

Sir Luke Fildes. ion excited by this work 
was the beginning of his 
career as a portrait-painter. 

Commissions soon began to flow in, and in 1go1 he was 
chosen to paint the State portraits of King Edward VII 
and Queen Alexandra. These pleased both the Royal 
sitters and the public, and later he was commissioned 
to paint the historic picture of King Edward lying in 
State. In 1912 Fildes was again selected to paint‘ the 
State portrait of his present Majesty, King George V. 

These Royal portraits, which were at least satisfying 
as likenesses, soundly painted and handled with dignity, 
brought Fildes not only a great deal of work in the way 
of replicas—which necessitated the engagement of 
assistants—but also many honours. He was knighted 
in 1906 and in 1918 was created a Knight Commander 
of the Victorian Order. Most of Sir Luke Fildes’ life 
was spent in a stately mansion in Melbury Road built 
for him by his friend the architect Norman Shaw, and 
though he also had a house in Thanet, the country 
seemed to make a less strong appeal to him than the 
town. Luke Fildes was essentially a painter of people 
rather than of places, and after ‘‘ The Doctor ’’—which 
will always remain his most famous work—he is likely 
to be remembered chiefly by his portraits. 


THE CENTENARY OF 


AMPSHIRE is unusually rich in parson-author 
famous churches. They include the Selborne of 
Gilbert White, the Eversley of Charles Kingsley and 


“THE CHRISTIAN YEAR.” 


By Henry C. SHELLEY. 


the Hursley of John Keble; and the latter will in- 
evitably be the centre of deep interest in 1927 owing 
to its marking the centenary of the publication of 
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By permission of the proprietors of The Graphic. 


From a drawing by SIR LUKE FILDES. 
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On DanGerRous GROUND. 


Two of the illustrations drawn by Sir Luke Fildes for ‘‘ The Mystery of Edwin Drood,” by Charles Dickens (Chapman & Hall). 
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“The Christian Year.” And 
Hursley church can claim a 
distinction unknown to those 

of Selborne and Eversley. For 

it was rebuilt by the proceeds 

of the book which has made its 
vicar so familiar in the annals 

of English religious poetry. 

Keble was so closely asso- 
ciated with the origins and 
development of the Oxford 
Movement that, if his modest 
nature had allowed him to 
indulge in any _ speculations 
as to his posthumous fame, 
he would probably have 
attached more importance to 
his famous sermon on National 
Apostasy, or his associations 
with the Tracts, or his labours 
in connection with the Library 
of the Fathers, than to 
his poetic efforts to provide 
church folk with “‘ thoughts in verse for the Sundays 
and Holydays throughout the year.’’ But it is by those 
“thoughts in verse”’ he lives. The sermon Newman 
kept as an anniversary is unread; the Tracts are never 
reprinted ; and the numerous volumes of the Library 
of the Fathers are a drug in the shilling second-hand 
book boxes. But ‘“ The Christian Year”’ is faithfully 
added to every series of reprints of famous books and is 
also available in innumerable other editions. That it 
is published in secular as well as religious series, now 
in the non-committal binding of the World’s Classics 
and anon in a kind of prayer book garb with the cross 
on its cover, is symbolical of its wide appeal. 

To Gladstone, Keble was “ the sweet singer in Israel ”’ 
and “‘a true saint’’; for Froude, his verse had a 
chime “like church bells”’; and such diverse minds as 
those of Robertson of Brighton and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes found in the poetry of the Hursley vicar some- 
thing which satisfied either their religious or literary 
sense. Of all the tributes extorted by “ The Christian 
Year ’’ none perhaps is more notable than that of the 
“Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table.” 
And how charmingly 
it is made. When 
the genial talker had 
persuaded the School- 
mistress to venture 
the Long Path with 
him, and the boarders 
honoured the occasion 
with their wedding 
presents, the divinity 
student thought fit to 
proffer ‘‘ the loveliest 
English edition of 
Keble’s ‘ Christian 
Year.’”” _And then 
the Autocrat told how 
he opened it at the 
Fourth Sunday in 


After G. Richmond, R.A. 


-— Lent, and discovered there 
that “angelic poem” of 

“The Rosebud” which, he 
added, made one a proselyte 

to the culture from which it 
grew. He was not a church- 

man, he confessed, and did 

not believe in planting oaks in 
flower-pots, but that poem 

he found “ sweeter ’’ than any- 

thing he remembered since 
Xavier’s “‘My God, I love 
Thee.” And then followed that 
penetrating criticism which 
explains why the book holds so 
strong an appeal to those who 

are outside the Anglo-Catholic 

pale. ‘‘ Talk about it as much 

as you like, one’s breeding 

shows itself nowhere more than 
a Keble, 1 his religion. A man should 
be a gentleman in his hymns 

and prayers.” 

When he first began to cast into verse form the 
thoughts which he deemed appropriate for the Church’s 
calendar, Keble had no prevision of the ultimate result 
of his meditations, or even of publication. The exercises 
were so personal to his own experiences that he had no 
intention of sharing them with the world. There is 
a Hursley anecdote which illustrates that in a convinc- 
ing manner. Many years after his death a parishioner 
said: “‘ Father and I do read ‘ The Christian Year’ 
every Sunday, and it do bring him out to us more than 
we knew even when he was alive.” It was that personal 
flavour which made him so reluctant to publish, and 
prompted him to remain anonymous when the book was 
finally given to the world. The chances are that it 
would have been a posthumous volume had it not been 
for the keen desire of his aged father to see the poems 
in print before he died. His authorship was of course 
widely known in his lifetime, but when written to as to 
little points here and there he always playfully availed 
himself of his disguise, remarking on one occasion that 
it was “‘ very little use being anonymous if one is to 
answer for the sense 
or nonsense of all one 
writes just the same.” 
And to another corre- 
spondent he replied : 
“TI have seen the 
little book you men- 
tion, and I think I 
have heard it was 
written by an Oriel 
man. I have no wish 
to detract from its 
merits, but I can’t 
say I am much in 
expectation of its 
cutting out our friend 
George Herbert.” 

There came a time, 
however, when 


Hursley Church. Keble must have been 
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grateful that he had 
acceded to the wishes 
of his venerable 
father and the advice 
of his friends. Had 
he refrained from 
publishing the book, 
he would not have 
been able to carry 
out a project which 
contributed so 
greatly to the happi- 
ness of his ministry 
at Hursley. The 
church there dated 
from the time of 
George II and, though 
well enough built of 
brick, was so redolent 
of the eighteenth century as to be very unsatisfactory to 
an adherent of the Oxford Movement. Hence Keble’s 
resolve to practically rebuild the structure ; and it was 
in this connection he was so greatly indebted to ‘“‘ The 
Christian Year.”” The work entailed an expenditure of 
some £4,500, and his own means were quite inadequate 
to the discharge of such a liability. Several of his 
friends, however, agreed to advance him sums as he 
required them, and as a kind of informal security he made 
over to them the royal- 
ties of “The Christian 
Year.”” As one of those 
friends, Sir J. T. Coleridge, 
stated: ‘‘ Keble sacrificed 
for the time the income he 
had used to derive from 
this source, but he never 
lost the ownership of the 
book, while it was nomi- 
nally in our hands; and the 
beneficial property re- 
turned to him when the 
account was cleared, to be 
the means in his hands of 
supplying comforts which 
age and infirmity might 
make necessaries, and of 
feeding that stream of 
bounty which was constantly flowing from him.” 
Close to the lovely church which thus owed its very 
existence to sacred song, and the topmost stone of 


the spire of which 
was laid by Keble’s 
hands, is the 
picturesque vicarage 
which for thirty years 
was the scene of the 
priest-poet’s happy 
domestic life. And 
it lends an added 
interest to that home 


beneath its roof that 
the three illustrious 
friends of the Trac- 
tarian movement— 
Newman and Pusey 
and Keble—met for 
the last time. New- 
man has told how, 
at the end of the interview, when Pusey had gone into 
the church to read the evening service, he was left 
with Keble in the open air. “We walked a little 
way, and stood looking in silence at the church 
and churchyard, so beautiful and calm.” 

But all shades of religious belief seem to find a 
focus at Hursley. Being so near to Southampton, this 
lovely and historic village is often chosen as the scene 
of Free Church outings; and at the close of such 
excursions it is no un- 
common thing for the 
members of such parties 
to gather in the church 
around that memorial 
brass which marks the 
spot where Keble’s body 
rested at the burial 
service and sing those 
familiar words of his: 
“Sun of my soul! Thou 
Saviour dear.” Remem- 
bering how sure is his 
fame and how familiar as 
household words are many 
lines of his verse, it is 
somewhat strange that 


Hursley Vicarage. 


Graves of John Keble and his wife. ‘The Golden Treasury”’ 


does not mention his name. 
Yet it may be doubted whether there is any sacred poet, 
ancient or modern, who has exercised and still wields a 
more potent ministry than the gentle vicar of Hursley. 


ABEL’S BLOOD. 


By HrENRY VAUGHAN. 


What thunders shall those men arraign 
Who cannot count those they have slain, 
Who bathe not in a shallow flood, 

But in a deep, wide sea of blood ? 

A sea whose loud waves cannot sleep, 
But Deep still calleth unto deep: 


Whose urgent sound, like unto that 
Of many waters, beateth at 

The everlasting doors above, 

Where souls behind the altar move, 
And with one strong, incessant cry 
Inquire How long ? of the Most High. 


[Lines quoted by Edmund Blunden in his admirable critical book ‘“‘ On the Poems of Henry Vaughan: Characteristics and 
Intimations ”’ (5s. ; Cobden-Sanderson). Mr. Blunden remarks that in this poem Vaughan“ preaches in profound sincerity against 
dynasts, anticipating what Gray less convincingly phrases in the Elegy. . . . The poem gives him a place in that most honourable 
and perhaps smallest anthology of all, the anthology of poems protesting against war.’’] 
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GEORG BRANDES. 


By ANTHONY CLYNE. 


HEN they read that ,Georg Brandes had died, 
full of years and honours, last February, how 
many more remembered, as I did, reading eagerly in 
youth those six volumes of his masterpiece, awed by 
its vast scope, marvelling at its lucidity of exposition, 
thrilled by its penetration, captivated entirely by its 
enthusiasm. What a goldmine—nay, a veritable Wit- 
watersrand of poly- 
glottic learning and 
analytic criticism 
brilliantly syste- 
matised! Brandes 
appeared the last 
colossal figure of 
literary criticism 
dominating Europe. 
He was the Boileau 
of our day, and far 
more. For when 
the Frenchman was 
the acknowledged 
arbiter of the litera- 
tures of Europe, 
those _ literatures 
were fewer and of 
no great volume, 
and he aspired to 
no such compre- 
hensive philosophic 
survey. 

Brandes looms 
by no means so 
large in our minds 
to-day. But he was 
a great man, the 
greatest in Danish 
literature except Holberg, and whatever reservations 
must now be made, is still to be accounted among the 
greatest of European critics. He is not to be judged 
by the works of his last few years, dealing with subjects 
in which his peculiar deficiencies were more flagrantly 
exposed and his outstanding virtues as a critic could 
find little display. He must be judged by his work as 
a whole, immense in bulk, the greater part of high value 
for its wide and clear exposition and power of kindling 
interest in and appreciation of so many and diverse 
writers. His work, at its best, informs and stimulates 
in a way that has made it bring new breadth and vigour 
to the intellectual life of many in many countries. ‘“‘ My 
special gift,”’ he wrote, “‘ is a certain creative spirit which 
makes me something more than a critic. I am called 
a critic ; that term is too small for me. I am called a 
philosopher ; that term is too big. I am a poet, an 
artist, not a philosopher. I have the reward of helping 
to make an epoch ; in my time I have inspired poets.” 

Georg Morris Cohen Brandes, born in 1842, was, as 
his name suggests, of the Hebrew race. The eldest son 
of a Jewish merchant in Copenhagen, he owed more to 
his mother. She was not an orthodox Jew but an ardent 
believer in freedom of thought, a woman of strong 
character and independent views. She survived until 


Photo by Dr. Grimbaum, Copenhagen. 


1898, firmly supporting him in the struggles of the first 
part of his life and sharing his eventual triumph. Anti- 
Jewish prejudices contributed to the hostility excited by 
his attacks on what he conceived as outworn conventions 
and antiquated ideals, though he seems to have had little 
sympathy with Jews and none with Jewish ideas. 

Like so many, Brandes had youthful dreams of 
becoming a _ poet. 
He published a col- 
lection of poems 
forty years after, 
and they are tech- 
nically admirable, 
verse of very high 
quality but lacking 
the authentic affla- 
tus. A critic he was 
bound to be. But 
first, at eighteen, 
he began to study 
law at the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen. 
As he progressed 
his dissatisfaction 
with the subject 
grew. More and 
more it appeared 
sterile and _ useless, 
unrelated to what 
he regarded as the 
supreme problems 
of life, the dark 
enigmas of destiny 

whi 

with his Grandchildren. 

young intellects in 
their first stubborn questionings. So he turned to 
philosophy and esthetics, carrying off at twenty the 
gold medal for a thesis on the subject of “‘ The Idea 
of Fate in Ancient Tragedy,” and at twenty-two 
graduating with distinction. 

For five years or so Brandes was a free-lance journalist, 
contributing chiefly literary and dramatic criticism. 
Meanwhile he was a student with tremendous powers 
of application and apprehension, a kind of super-student 
of the past literatures and contemporary currents of 
ideas in Europe. It was he who hailed the rise of Ibsen. 
That was the opening triumph of his acumen. His first 
book, though only a collection of short, comparatively 
slight studies of some Danish poets, proved to the dis- 
cerning of his countrymen that a new critic had arrived, 
with mastery of the processes of analysis, interpretation, 
comparison, assessment. ‘‘ Aesthetic Studies ” appeared 
in 1868. 

Brandes then resolved that travel was essential to 
further his understanding of contemporary thought. He 
stayed in Paris, Rome, and London. Meanwhile other 
volumes appeared: “Criticisms and Portraits” and 
“ The French Esthetic of To-day.”’ This last was based 
upon the theories of Taine. In France it was Taine 
and in England it was the veteran rationalist, John 
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Stuart Mill, whose principles he imbibed. To these 
two, who helped to mould his ideas, he was drawn by 
innate intellectual tendencies, his impatient zeal for 
radical reform, his scepticism of traditions, his constant 
effort towards systematising every topic he dealt with, 
reducing it to a quasi-scientific array of seemingly 
adequate comprehensible causes and seemingly inevitable 
effects. His religious scepticism and political radicalism 
were both intensified by contact with Mill, whose treatise 
on “‘ The Subjection of Women”’ he translated into 
Danish, pioneer propaganda in the Scandinavian feminist 
movement which was to attain such strength. 

Taine and his theories, now perhaps unfairly depre- 
ciated because of the excessively anti-scientific temper 
of literary criticism, dominated Brandes. His love of 
logic was led captive by the ostentatious logicality of 
Taine’s appositions of cause and effect, Taine’s ideal of 
scientific precision in criticism, his continual search for 
exact standards and unbroken continuity of development, 
his peculiar insistence upon the universal reign of the 
laws of heredity and environment in literature as in 
all else—this last a doctrine the stern author of “ The 
Idea of Fate in Ancient Tragedy ”’ immediately assimi- 
lated. In large measure it was the methods of Taine, 
adapted and transfused by his own individual genius, 
coloured by his own political and religious prepossessions, 
which Brandes applied to the social conditions and 
literary characteristics of Northern Europe. 

He was now, by range of erudition and fecund origin- 
ality in interpretation, in the front rank of critics. Ina 
letter to Ibsen he declared he had not one friend in Copen- 
hagen outside his own family, but Ibsen, having visited 
the Danish capital cheered him as he lay ill in hospital 
at Rome by writing that among the younger generation 
“you have many, many admirers and supporters, of 
whom you know nothing.”” In 1871 at Dresden the two 
men first met, and their deep friendship lasted until 
the end of Ibsen’s life. Later in that year Brandes 
returned to Copenhagen, having been appointed to a 
lectureship at the University. He delivered a course 
of lectures on European literature which drew crowded 
audiences and excited lively controversy. The Chair 
of Literature and Aisthetics having become vacant, it 
was assumed as a matter of course that Brandes would 
be chosen for the post. There was no one whose 
qualifications could be compared seriously with his. 
But the authorities, timorous after the protests provoked 
by his unsparing criticism of established reputations 
and fashionable tendencies, refused to elect him. It 
would have been an absurdity of which even their 
timidity was incapable to have selected another, 
necessarily mediocre, while passing over him, so they 
took refuge in a policy of “ masterly inactivity,” and 
the Chair remained vacant. 

Meanwhile his lectures were published as “ The 
Emigrant Literature,’ the first volume of his ‘‘ Main 
Streams of Nineteenth Century Literature,’ and the 
controversy they aroused was intensified, excluding 
Brandes from the University and the Danish Press. 
Five volumes were added to this, his most ambitious and 
valuable work, during the next fifteen years. The 
complex movements of European thought during the 
first half of the century are interpreted as a tremendous 
drama, in which six literary groups, to each of which 


a volume is devoted, represents six acts : ‘‘ The Emigrant 
Literature,” ‘‘The Romantic School in Germany,” 
“The Reaction in France,” “ Naturalism in England,” 
“The Romantic School in France,” “‘ Young Germany.”’ 
He discovers in this drama the conflict of two currents, 
first a reaction against the ideas of the eighteenth century 
and a gradual emancipation from them, second the rise 
of a fresh creative impulse conquering this reaction, 
a higher wave of progress engulfing the backwash from 
the previous wave as its force is spent. 

“The Emigrant Literature,” inspired by Rousseau, is 
dominated by a looking forward to a future age. The 
central figure is Madame de Staél, still ardent in the 
cause of liberty, hating absolutism in the State and 
hypocrisy in society, but discarding the narrow, dry 
rationalism of the eighteenth century. The second 
act represents the semi-Catholic Romantic school of 
Germany—A. W. Schlegel, Tieck, Richter, culminating 
in the mysticism of Novalis, tinged with morbidity. 
The third act brings the triumph of reaction in such 
militant writers as de Maistre, Lamartine, Hugo. There 
follows a resurgence of the ideas of liberty and progress. 
“It is one man, Byron, who produces the revulsion in 
the great drama.”’ The fourth act brings Naturalism 
in England. Brandes cannot give truly proportioned 
accounts of Coleridge, Southey, Scott, and the others, 
but he does illuminate them from a peculiar angle with 
stimulating freshness. Then comes the French Romantic 
school, ‘‘ the greatest of the nineteenth century,” and 
ultimately the German group inspired by the spirit 
of 1848. 

In 1873 he was allowed by the University, where 
many of the professors secretly sympathised with him, 
to resume his lectures in the public hall, delivering those 
constituting the second instalment of “‘ Main Streams.”’ 
His brother Edvard, five years his junior, was a writer 
of brilliant and versatile talent, a prolific journalist, 
playwright, and novelist, an active politician. At this 
time Georg and Edvard were associated in the conduct 
of a monthly review, the Nineteenth Century, which first 
furnished the young Radicals of Scandinavia with’ an 
organ. 

The whole interests of Brandes were absorbed in 
authorship, but in 1876 he married the widow of his 
first German translator. The following year the 
tumult, no less, that raged about him in Denmark was 
brought to a crisis by his monograph on the philosopher, 
Kierkegaard, and a collection of essays on Danish poets. 
Not only of revolutionism in politics was he accused, 
but of atheism in religion, anti-Christian propaganda, 
and certainly rabid anti-clerical bias does distort his 
judgments. Excluded from the Press and ostracised by 
the University, he was driven into exile by the furious 
hostility. 

Brandes resided in Berlin for six years, supporting 
himself by lectures and contributions to periodicals, 
taking a leading part in the intellectual life of the city. 
At first he found stimulus in a more congenial environ- 
ment. He wrote notable studies of Lassalle, Tegnier, 
Holberg, and Beaconsfield. But Berlin became more 
and more uncomfortable for his radicalism, and mean- 
while in Denmark the tide had turned, though the 
University continued obdurate. That literary and 
cultural revival he had quickened was in full vigour, 
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and the writers who won regard attributed to him the 
original impulse. He made a triumphant tour through 
Norway and Denmark, returning to Copenhagen in 
1882, where an income of 4,000 crowns was guaranteed 
him by his supporters. 

Gradually came complete recognition in his own 
country. At last a Liberal Ministry came into power, 
and immediately awarded him a considerable pension. 
In 1902 even the University capitulated, and he was 
elected to the Chair which had been vacant for thirty 
years. His authority was supreme in Scandinavia. 
Germany, of course, found him a prophet after her own 
heart, with his welcome of the gospel of Nietzschean 
power and contempt for herd-morality. In France and 
England he was honoured. 

The later works of Brandes it is impossible to review. 
He produced a study of Shakespeare, translated into 
English by William Archer, which is usually considered 
the most important by a foreign critic. A collected 
edition of his works, completed in Igo, ran to eighteen 
massive volumes, and since then many more have 
appeared, including studies of Voltaire and Julius 
Cesar, and a biography of Goethe in two volumes. His 
total output, covering a period of nearly sixty years, 
amounted to some forty volumes. By his countrymen 
his style is regarded as a perfect combination of vigour 
and elegance, and it is in translation admirably lucid 
and energetic. 

When in 1913 Brandes visited England and America 
to lecture, he was still the caustic iconoclast and fervent 
prophet. His appearance, his bristling tuft of beard, 
his strongly marked features, his upstanding wave of 


white hair, accorded well with his gospel and his fierce 
manner of preaching it. In old age he was little changed. 
From his book-embattled study in Copenhagen he con- 
tinued to survey the world with the same sweeping, 
penetrating vision, and to write copiously with the 
same frankness. He published books on the war and 
the peace settlement, emphatically asserting his 
neutrality but obviously with sympathies on the side 
of Prussia—oblivious, for example, of the fate of 
Belgium. After the war he denounced with angry 
pessimism the tendencies he regarded as dominating 
Europe. 

His last works were a volume of Greek studies, 
“ Hellas’ and “ Jesus: A Myth.” The first, after an 
eloquent exposition of the Homeric literature and 
Xenophon’s ‘“‘ Anabasis,” exposes his total incapacity in 
political writing, stubbornly wrong-headed and twisting 
everything to fit in with prepossessions. As ‘the 
Parthenon sculptures were “stolen” by Lord Elgin, 
transported to England and subjected to “ vandalism,” 
being “scoured and scrubbed like the floors of the 
building,”’ so modern Greece has been treated by French 
and English politicians. There is an attack on Grey 
which is beyond all bounds. “ Jesus: A Myth” is a 
restatement, with occasional but rare flashes of acuteness 
but mostly a succession of petulant perversities, of the 
crude and shallow Rationalistic denial of the historicity 
of Christ. Since the translation appeared, it has been 
faithfully dealt with in the reviews in this country. 
But Brandes must be judged by his work as a whole. 
He is great not as a social prophet or political philosopher, 
but as a literary historian and critic. 


THE EPIC. 


By JoHN FREEMAN, 


R. ROUTH’S volumes show, for one thing, how 
amply a scholar may be self-rewarded when he 
surveys a subject which he has made his own, and for 
another, that there is still a fresh way of approach for 
a really fresh mind confronting what may seem to many 
familiar and exhausted. His book, ‘‘ God, Man and 
Epic Poetry,’’* was, he says, begun years ago without 
definite aim, and gradually developed into an effort 
to justify to himself the study of literature ; and when 
a man writes to please himself, even in a work of scholar- 
ship, he commonly hits upon the sure way of pleasing 
others. A man, however, may please us in the mass 
without pleasing us in the items, and we may welcome 
the stimulation of what he says while disagreeing on 
many points of it; and a single sentence may suggest 
to us that Mr. Routh is not a divinely sure guide in 
his interpretation of influences. The instance is: 
“Some of our most modern writers, amongst them 
Synge, Yeats, de la Mare, im obedience to a scientific 
influence, have revolted against Victorian materialism 
and plunged into metaphysics and second sight.” 
Nothing could be more completely misleading, for it 
would be hard to think of three writers who are less 
susceptible to scientific influence or less capable of 
metaphysics ; their ‘“‘ revolt” being purely the result 
of temperament—intuitive and not rational. 


* “God, Man and Epic Poetry.”” By H. V. Routh. 2 vols. 
25s. (Cambridge University Press.) 


But Mr. Routh’s general assertions on his specific 
subject are not easily questionable. He is perfectly 
right when he says that to understand Shelley’s lyricism 
fully, for instance, we must trace the lyrical impulse 
in other poets; and in this the study of Comparative 
Literature is vindicated. And so Mr. Routh seeks to 
apply this method to the epic, to the epic under every 
aspect, and the fact that his book is so readable and 
persuasive must not blind us to the fact that it is 
serious, reflective and comprehensive. He explains 
why a reader of the Iliad may at first feel disappointed 
because he does not realise that Homer’s characters 
were not the characters who inspire, or produce, our 
later literature ; they are primitive and unself-conscious. 
He points out that at the end of a modern war our 
surviving impression is the melancholy one of human 
littleness, but at the end of the Trojan war the impres- 
sion that survives is one of human greatness—an acute 
and valuable distinction. The Homeric hero is not 
one who is tossed by the current of uncomprehended 
events, but one “ who enjoys so keenly the sense of 
mastery and power, that his spirit has not learned to 
look for felicity from without,” Is it not in this immense 
difference that we may see the cause of the slow death 
of epic poetry in centuries which have witnessed the 
engulfing of the individual by the general, the man 
by the mass, spirit by matter? The greatness of 
the hero continued beyond this life; ‘‘ the ingrained 
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energy or passion will cling to any fragment or 
relic of the once vigorous body. Men actually came 
to believe that the greatest obstacle to wisdom and 
foresight and the chief cause of irresolution and 
despondency were dissipated by the process of death.” 
And all that has changed, relics work no miracles and 
offer no protection now; and even the modern epic 
poet himself seeks the completest dissolution of his 
body in cremation, and nothing is left for heroes or 
poets to take hold of in worship and faith. Reason 
has come in, and the epic hero has passed from our 
sight and almost from our comprehension. ‘‘ Our 
mental horizon is becoming so large that we have not 
time or ability to see more of it than concerns our own 
difficulties and failures.’”’ Yet, truly, as our author 
remarks, Homer’s epics are a part of the epic of 
the human race; but now, alas, subordination and 
mechanical organisation—the very words in their heavy 
length show the modern mood—destroy the indepen- 
dent epic hero, and what we term epic now, in any 
act of conspicuous valour or endurance, expresses 
revolt and not fulfilment—what is abnormal and not 
what is natural. 

It is when we leave Greek epic for northern poetry 
that questions rise as fast as Mr. Routh can answer 
them. Poetry springs from the inveterate animism of 
the northern peoples, facing unreal perils, and is so 
much less truly epic : 

“A poem which merely describes, however graphically, 
the occasion and the means of one man’s death and of 
another man’s triumph, is a ballad or a lay. An epic, 
using some such background, shows how the burden of 
them falls off and how the spirit springs up to its super- 
human stature. ... It is in the victory over human 
weakness, and in the assertion of human confidence, that 
the epic preserves its consistency of type.” 

And with the development of the Celtic spirit, with the 
idealisation of grief and the subordination of manhood 
to sin, the epic ideal decays; this, at least, is Mr. 
Routh’s contention, but perhaps hardly a necessary 
one in view of his earlier statement of the primitive 
condition of epic poetry. Nor need we accept without 
demur his argument that the thing that haunted the 


imaginative thinker of the later Middle Ages was not 
the menace of war but the tendency of all institutions 
to degenerate; for his first suggestion, namely, the 
loss of simplicity and the growth of complication, is 
enough to indicate the cause of the epic’s decline and 
fall. And again, a strict mind might hestitate to admit 
the point made here : 

“We shall find that by an hieratic tradition of thought 
and research handed on through many generations, there 
arose in the Middle Ages a new heroic ideal, a conception 
of human beings not only overcoming the greatest diffi- 
culties of their age and attaining by courage and perse- 
verance to the highest imaginable pitch of excellence, but 
achieving that mastery of themselves, that confidence and 
spiritual sureness, which are the essence of true heroism.”’ 
This new epic, it seems, was born of the doctrine of 
Original Sin, which gave men something to be afraid 
of and fight ; and the whole of what is termed Hades 
literature, pagan and Christian, with Dante for the 
perfect instance, was a search for the appropriate hero 
—‘the master of moral power and immense inspira- 
tions, he must be thirsting for the Truth which can be 
revealed only in eternity.”” Mr. Routh perforce gives a 
somewhat different sense to the term when he says 
that Dante’s poem is a threefold epic, but he never- 
theless preserves a link, slender and uncertain but still 
unbroken, between medieval and classic epic. Yet 
the medieval epic is a distortion more than a develop- 
ment of the primal epic, or perhaps it is truer to say 
that the latter is swallowed up in the Christian epic as 
a serpent, in the long agony of conflict, is swallowed 
up rather than modified by a dragon. Epic poetry in 
its origin belongs to the youth of the world, the Christian 
epic to the haunted manhood of the world, and the 
simplicity which glowed in the heroic figures of Homer 
can never be recovered. They are so clear, simple 
and expansive that even in a translation they are more 
quickening then the introspective figures of the quasi- 
epic of later days. And since they are sprung of the 
youth of the world we can admire them not simply for 
themselves but as a part of the marvellous early prime 
of that region, now so infinitely distant, where dwelt the 
great Achilles that we knew. 


A TWIN CENTENARY. 
THE AUTHORS OF “MR. VERDANT GREEN” AND “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 
By S. M. ELLs. 


HUNDRED years ago, on March 25th, 1827, 

were born two boys, one in Worcestershire and 
the other in Sussex: 
one was the son of a 
clergyman and the other 
became a_ clergyman. 
Both were destined 
some thirty years later 
to achieve considerable 
fame as_ novelists, 
though neither wrote 
under his own name. 
Edward Bradley always 
used the pseudonym 
of ‘Cuthbert Bede ” ; 
and to the end of his 
literary life George 
Lawrence was only 


On the Great North Road, by Stilton, Hunts. Here Cuthbert Bede lodged when 
writing the first part of “ Mr. Verdant.Green.” 
From a picture by Cuthbert Bede, 1850, sent by his son, Mr. Cuthbert Bradley. 


known on his title pages as “The Author of ‘ Guy 
Livingstone,’ ’’ his first and most famous book, whereby 


much mystery 


concerning his life and 
personality. On the 
other hand, the creator 
of the immortal Verdant 
Green was well known 
to be a genial and 
popular cleric in the 
shires. 

Edward Bradley 
came of an ancient 
Worcestershire family, 
whose characteristics 
can be gauged by the 
phrase “Land and 
Liturgy.” The younger 


The Woolpack Inn. 
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sons generally entered the Church, and as far back as 
1537 an ancestor, Walter Bradley, was rector of Upton 
Warren, Worcestershire. The living of Chaddesley 
Corbet in the same county was held during the 
eighteenth century by the Rev. William Bradley, D.D., 
and the Rev. Thomas Bradley, father and son, in direct 
succession. The son and grandson of the last-named 
broke the clerical tradition for two generations by 
entering the medical profession. 
This grandson, Thomas Bradley, 
a surgeon of Kidderminster, 
married Mary Gower of that town, 
where their son, Edward Bradley, 
the future novelist, was born. 
Another son, Thomas Waldron 


“Nelly Hamilton” (1875). The 
artistic strain in the family came 
from the Gowers. The success of 
“Mr. Verdant Green ” was much 
aided by the delightful and quaint 
illustrations drawn by the author. 

Edward Bradley was educated 
at the Grammar School of 


Foundation Scholar to University 
College, Durham, the patron saints 
of which ancient city are the 
Incorruptible Cuthbert and the 
Venerable Bede. Their names 
were borrowed by the young 
alumnus for his literary cognomen 
in years tocome. Although “ Mr. 


The Rev. Edward Bradley 
(“Cuthbert Bede”), about 1860. recollections of the artist are a 


for the Rail,” issued by Nathaniel Cooke, Strand. 
“The Further Adventures ”’ followed in 1854, and “ Mr. 
Verdant Green Married and Done For ”’ in 1856. When 
the three parts were bound together, more than one 
hundred thousand copies were sold by 1870, but it is 
said the author did not receive more than £350.* ‘“‘ Mr. 
Verdant Green” contains, of course, many portraits 
of Oxford characters in the Forties, including Dr. 
Plumtre, the Vice-Chancellor, and 
Dr. Bliss. Mr. Bouncer was drawn 
from Bradley’s great friend, the 
Rev. J. G. Wood, who later was 
chaplain to Sj. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital and a _ distinguished 
writer on natural history. 

A sequel written many years 
later, ‘‘ Little Mr. Bouncer and 
His Friend Verdant Green” 
(1873), was not a success. Indeed, 
Cuthbert Bede never touched again 
the high mark of his first work, 
though he continued to write 
nearly to the end of his life. 
When “ Mr. Verdant Green ’’ made 
Bradley famous in the literary 
world he was in fact “a pale 
young curate then.” He was 
introduced to Douglas Jerrold, 
who, observing his pale com- 
plexion, said: ‘Mr. Verdant 
Green? No! Surely Mr. Blanco 
White?” At this period, too, he 
became the friend of George 
Cruikshank, and his published 


VerdantGreen”’is the most humor- _ From a photograph sent by his son, Mr. Cuthbert Bradley. valuable contribution to the 


ous and characteristic of all novels 

of Oxford life, the author was never himself an under- 
graduate there. But after taking his B.A. degree at 
Durham in 1848, he was, during the following year, for 
some time in Oxford pursuing various studies. Then, 
after helping in the schools at Kidderminster under 
the vicar, the Rev. T. L. Claughton (afterwards the 
first Bishop of St. Albans), Edward Bradley was ordained 
in 1850, and went to his first curacy at Glatton, Hunting- 
donshire. After a few years he transferred to Leigh, 
in his natal county of fruit trees, near Worcester, as 
curate to the Rev. H. Somers Cocks. 

He had already commenced his literary career, for 
he started to contribute to Bentley’s Miscellany whilst 
still in his teens. But it was in the little house, “‘ The 
March,” Bransford, he occupied near Leigh that he wrote 
the greater part of his famous work, “‘ Mr. Verdant 
Green,” and in the garden there still survives the old 
apple tree of curious angles, forming an orchard seat 
for two persons, “‘ provided that they regarded a close 
proximity as comfortable sitting ’’—the tree whereon 
Verdant Green and Patty Honeywood were seated when 
he made his first attempt at the proposal which led to 
his being “ married and done for.” 

As in the case of many cther subsequently famous 
books, there was great difficulty in finding a publisher 
for ‘‘ Mr. Verdant Green.” At length the first part 
appeared in October, 1853, in a series of shilling “‘ Books 


biography of Cruikshank. When 
Bradley was intimate with him, Cruikshank was in 
the most eccentric phase of his career as a fanatical 
advocate for total abstinence and the abolition of 
what he considered public abuses. Thus he invited 
Cuthbert Bede to contribute to George Cruikshank’s 
Magazine letterpress for illustrations attacking the evil 
of the sucking of handles of sticks and umbrellas in 
the streets and public conveyances. However Bradley 
treated the subject too jocularly, and Cruikshank 
rejected the article. Entitled “‘ Dental Dangers,” it 
can be found in Cuthbert Bede’s “ Motley” (1855). 
Another book of his, published this same year, 
“Photographic Pleasures,” will amuse those who are 
interested in the early stages of photography. A visit 
Cuthbert Bede paid in the autumn of 1859 to South 
Argyllshire caused him to write “ Glencreggan, or a 
Highland Home in Cantire ” (1861), which contains some 
charming illustrations by the author. ‘‘ The White 
Wife ” (1865) is a collection of legendary and super- 
natural stories which he heard from the Gaelic-speaking 
natives of this same West Highland district. 
An excellent novel by Cuthbert Bede which deserves 


* There was an imitation of the book in “‘ The Cambridge 
Freshman, or Memoirs of Mr. Golightly,”” by Martin Legrand 
(James Rice), with illustrations by “ Phiz,” 1871. In The 
New Monthly Magazine, 1852, had appeared “‘ The Recreations 
of Mr. Jolly Green,’ which perhaps suggested the title of Cuth- 
bert Bede’s amusing novel. 
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resuscitation is “‘ Mattins and Muttons”’ (1866), a story 
of social life in Brighton during the town’s great decade 
of popularity sixty years ago. It somewhat resembles 
Surtees’s “ Plain or Ringlets ”’ (1860). The odd title was 
meant to suggest that fashionable life in Brighton was 
divided into two classes, the carnal who went for gossip 
and light refreshment at Mutton’s famous pastrycook’s 
shop on the King’s Road, and the spiritual who resorted 
to daily services of high ritual at St. Paul’s Church, 
in Queen’s Square. A chapter is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of this church and its ornaments, for these were 
the days of ardent Puseyistical agitation. 

In his later life Cuthbert Bede’s literary interests 
were of an historical nature. He wrote an excellent 
topographical account for Notes and Queries (1868) of 
the flight of King Charles the Second after the Battle of 
Worcester to Staffordshire and the Royal Oak. He was 
the first to trace out the King’s route, as Harrison 
Ainsworth acknowledged in his romance on this subject, 
“ Boscobel’”’ (1872). Cuthbert Bede’s last book, 
“ Fotheringay and Mary Queen of Scots” (1886), con- 
cerned an historical event very close to his heart. Like 
Whyte Melville, he preserved a chivalrous devotion to 
the Stuarts. 

Cuthbert Bede was a contributor to many and varied 
publications—Punch, All the Year Round, The Field, 
The Quiver, The Boy’s Own Paper and The Illustrated 
London News—wherein he conducted from 1856 the 
double acrostics, a pastime he claimed to be the first 
to introduce in England. Who is the claimant for 
introducing the infuriating waste-time of ‘‘ crosswords ”’ ? 
If living, he should surely be beheaded like one of his 
clues. 

Through all his years of literary activity Cuthbert 
Bede was also an active parish priest, beloved by a 
wide circle of parishioners and friends. From Leigh he 
went to his first vicarage at Bobbington, Staffordshire, 
1857. He was rector of Denton with Caldecott, 
Huntingdonshire, 1859-1871, and rector of Stretton, 
Rutland, 1871-1883. He raised £2,000 for the restora- 
tion of his church at Stretton, partly by giving lectures 
on “ Wit and the Humorists”’ in the towns of the 
Midlands. In 1883 his friend, Sir Gilbert Heathcote 
(later first Earl of Ancaster), presented him to the 
living of Lenton, Lincolnshire. Mr. Bradley died there 
on December 12th, 1889, but was buried in the 
churchyard of his former parish at Stretton. 

Edward Bradley married in 1858 Harriet, daughter 
of Samuel Hancocks, of Wolverley, Worcestershire, and 
his two sons carry on the loved vocations of his life. 
The elder, Mr. Cuthbert Bradley, is well known as 
“ Whipster,” of The Field, and an authoritative writer 
on hunting. The second son, the Rev. H. W. Bradley, 
is vicar of Misterton, Somerset. 


* * * * 


The author of “ Guy Livingstone,’’ George Alfred 
Lawrence, the elder son of the Rev. Alfred Charnley 
Lawrence, was born at his father’s rectory of Buxted, 
Sussex. Through his mother, Lady Emily Mary Finch- 
Hatton, George Lawrence was related to half the peerage. 
She was the sister of the tenth Earl of Winchilsea and 
daughter of George Finch-Hatton, of Eastwell Park, 
Kent (a house rented in later years by the Duke of 


Edinburgh, and consequently the early home of the 
present Queen of Rumania), by his marriage with Lady 
Elizabeth Murray, daughter of the second Earl of Mans- 
field. Lady Emily Lawrence’s grand-aunts included 
the Duchesses of Cleveland and Somerset and the 
Marchioness of Rockingham; and her brother, Lord 
Winchilsea, married a daughter of the third Duke of 
Montrose. The Rev. Alfred Lawrence was later rector 
of Sandhurst, Kent, probably a living in the gift of his 
wife’s family. 

George Lawrence entered Rugby School in 1841, 
during the last year of Dr. Arnold’s head-mastership, 
and may have been the original of one of the smaller 
boys who figure in “‘ Tom Brown’s School Days,” for 
he was the contemporary, though three years their 
junior, of the Rev. Berkeley Owen Jones (‘‘ Slogger 
Williams ’’) and the Rev. Augustus Orlebar, who were 
the boy protagonists of the great fight in that egregious 
story, as well as of Thomas Hughes himself. I do not 
think it has been pointed out hitherto that “‘ Guy 
Livingstone,” in the early scenes, is also a picture of 
Rugby—that is to say, of the “ muscular” quality of 
the school minus the “ Christianity.”” Further, “ Guy 
Livingstone’ appeared in the same year, 1857, as 
“Tom Brown’s School Days,”’ and it is possible that 
Lawrence, after reading Hughes’s idealised presentment 
of Rugby, resolved to give his recollections of the 
school in its harder and more human aspects. The 
scene in “‘ Guy Livingstone ’’ where Guy as a senior 
pupil is invited to dine with the Head-master and his 
bride and flirts audaciously with the latter, finally carry- 
ing off as a gage a flower worn by the young lady, with 
the indignant husband-headmaster standing by, was 
an actual escapade of George Lawrence’s, according to 
his school contemporaries. The lady in question was 
young Mrs. Tait. Dr. Tait himself was only thirty-one 
when he succeeded Arnold at Rugby in 1842 ; he married 
Miss Catherine Spooner the following year. Tait became 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1869. 

To be ‘“ hard’’—more particularly in the physical 
sense—is the motto of ‘Guy Livingstone”’ and the 
author’s succeeding works. So, in a way, these stories 
are the legitimate outcome of the muscular cult pro- 
claimed at Rugby eighty years ago. But indeed the 
model held up for youth in the first two decades of the 
Victorian era was always muscular. The hero of the 
virile novel of the period had to be a powerful young 
demi-god of great stature who could tackle single- 
handed a band of Chartists or poachers, as the scene 
in London or country might be ; he had to take in his 
normal stride on horseback the leaping of disused 
chalk-pits and ten-barred gates with water-ditch 
beyond ; and when he joined the army he had per- 
force to cleave to the chine his Russian or Indian foes 
with one mighty sweep of his sabre. Even in. their 
lighter moods the muscular young men of the fiction 
of the forties and fifties were most alarming. Thus, 
in “ Frank Fairlegh,” Harry Oaklands, when annoyed 
during his pupilage at a private tutor’s, ‘‘ with a bound 
like that of an infuriated tiger,’ pitches one of his 
companions through the window on to some bushes 
eight feet below, and resumes his seat with his legs 
placed upon the back of another youth he has sent 
sprawling. And Trevanion, in ‘‘ Harry Lorrequer,” 
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when he rises, with all his “ gigantic proportions,” to 
retaliate the insults of a fire-eating French officer, 
wrenches apart the nose and chin of his victim with 
“‘ the force of an ogre,” thereby fracturing the jaw-bone 
of Le Capitaine as he spits down his throat. Mr. 
Mitchell-Hedges would no doubt affirm this breed of 
young man to be extinct in this our degenerate day ; so 
it is well we can examine the type in all its glory in 
the pages of “Guy Livingstone.” Guy, from Rugby 
to his fatal riding accident, is ever hard—hard as nails. 
When in extremis he crushes a silver cup just to prove 
to his enemy that he could an he would treat him in 
the same way. And he was rough and masterful 
with women. “ Guy Livingstone, 
or Thorough ”’ was most amusingly 
parodied by Bret Harte in his 
early volume of literary skits, 
“Sensation Novels Condensed ”’ 
(1871), as “Guy Heavystone, or 
Entire.” Therein the hero lays 
out his school companions with a 
piston-rod. Guy wears a snaffle- 
bit in his mouth to “curb his 
occasional ferocity,’’ and he ends 
his career, in the manner of 
Samson, by pulling down the house 
in his death spasms. 

George Lawrence had become 
the favourite author of military 
men, of officers back from the 
Crimean War and the Indian 
Mutiny, and even Lord Dundreary 
might have said: ‘Here is a 
novelist a fellah can understand.” 
But at the same time Lawrence 
provided none of the meretricious 
sops of the “ best-seller’; he 
was a man of culture, wide read- 
ing, and classical knowledge. His stories abound with 
literary and historical allusions and Latin saws—a 
characteristic Bret Harte did not overlook in his 
parody. 

Lawrence followed up his first great success with 
“Sword and Gown ”’* (1859), wherein the hero, Royston 
Keene, receives his death wound in the Charge of the 
Light Brigade at Balaclava. It is strange that with 
his military predilections, and adventurous, romantic 
temperament, Lawrence did not himself enter the 
army.f Instead he went to Oxford, to Balliol, in 1845, 
where he took his B.A. degree five years later. He 
became a barrister, and was called to the Bar, at the 
Inner Temple, in 1852. His younger brother, William 
Lawrence, did in fact pursue the full career of a Guy 
Livingstonean hero, for he became a lieutenant in the 
gth Lancers and was killed in a regimental steeplechase 
near Dublin in 1865. 

However, the even tenor of a barrister’s life could 
not content the restless, roving disposition of George 
Lawrence for long. He chafed for adventure, and the 
opportunity came with the breaking out of the Civil 

* Both this book and ‘“‘ Guy Livingstone ’’ were published 


by John W. Parker, West Strand, London, who a few years 
earlier had issued the ‘‘ Poems” (1851), of George Meredith. 


t He was a lieutenant in the Northamptonshire Militia for a 
time. 


War in America in 1861. Although he had a wife 
and a little son of two years, he was resolved to go to 
the seat of war and offer his services to the South, for 
whose cause he entertained the most enthusiastic 
ardour. Before he could reach the Confederate lines 
he was taken prisoner by the soldiers of the Northern 
Army, and shut up in a guard-house. Lawrence 
managed to communicate with Lord Lyons, the British 
Minister in Washington, who succeeded in procuring 
his release, but only on the condition of the knight- 
errant’s immediate return to England. Lawrence’s 
gallant adventure provided him with excellent material 
for his next book, “ Border and Bastille,” which ran 
into three editions by 1863; this 
was not a novel but a record of 
his experiences in America. A 
later visit to that country under 
more peaceful circumstances he 
related in “‘ Silverland” (1873). 

George Lawrence’s later novels 
were “ Barren Honour” (1862) ; 
““ Maurice Dering ” (1864) ; ‘“‘ Sans 
Merci” (1866), wherein the city 
of Torrcaster seems to suggest 
Gloucester; “Brakespeare” 
(1868); “Anteros” (1871); 
“ Hagarene”’ (1874). Lawrence 
also had considerable poetical gifts. 
There is a very scarce little 
volume, “‘ Songs of Feast, Field, 
and Fray ” (1852), and “ A Bundle 
of Ballads ”’ (1864). 

Lawrence lived at Gressenhall, 
near Old Buckenham, Norfolk, and 
at 86a, Portland Place, London 
(where his widow remained until 
her death in 1893). He was also 
much abroad and travelled far. 
He died in a nursing home at 134, George Street, 
Edinburgh, on September 23rd, 1876, at the age of 
forty-nine, and was buried in that city. 

It is difficult to arrive at an estimate of George 
Lawrence’s character, for contemporary reports are very 
contradictory. His enemies asserted he was lawless 
and unprincipled. His memory was attacked a few 
days after his death in a prominent newspaper, and 
G. A. Sala protested and defended him in The Illustrated 
London News. William Tinsley, who published several 
of Lawrence’s novels, stated that he was reckless and 
extravagant and a confirmed gambler. He used to pay 
Lawrence £1,000 for each novel; the author would 
receive half this amount in advance and rush off to 
Homburg. In less than a week Tinsley would get 
a letter saying all the money had been lost at the 
gaming tables and would the publisher send him some 
more. He did, and it went the way of the first draft. 
But Lawrence always finished the novel in hand 
scrupulously according to contract, although the money 
for his work had all been received and squandered. 
Tinsley says, “‘ He was very honourable,” so let that be 
the final verdict. 

George Lawrence, by his marriage in 1851 with Mary, 
daughter of Patrick Kirwan, of Cregg, Co. Galway, left an 
only surviving child, George Patrick Charles Lawrence, 


George Lawrence, 
the author of “Guy Livingstone.” 
From a photograph sent by his niece, Miss Lawrence. 
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born in 1859. He became a brilliant barrister with a 
considerable practice. He married Hildegarde, 
daughter of Lord Davey, the Judge, whose third 
daughter was the wife of General Sir William Gatacre, 
the commander of the Third Division in the South 
African War. 

George Patrick Lawrence unsuccessfully contested 


the Guildford constituency of Surrey against Mr. St. John 
Brodrick (now Earl of Midleton) some twenty years 
ago. He died in 1908, also at the age of forty-nine. 
Thus, by strange fate, George Lawrence, his only son, 
and his brother, all died early in the prime of manhood— 
as did the restless, dashing heroes of the tales written 
by the author of “ Guy Livingstone.” 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
APRIL, 1927. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


“The Prize Page,’”’ THE Bookman,” Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 


SPECIAL NoticE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 


II.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BOoKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


III.—A Prize oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best criticism in not more than two hundred 
words of the story to which the prize is this 
month awarded in our Short Story Com- 
petition. 


IV.—A PrizE or HALF A GUINEA is offered for ‘io 


best review, in not more than one hundred 
words, of any recently published book. Com- 
petitors should give the names of Authors and 
Publishers at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE BooKMAN will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for THE BooKMAN Competitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use any suggestions sub- 
mitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
MARCH. 


I.—TuE oF ONE for the best original 
lyric is awarded to J. Kilmeny Keith, 15, 
Manor Road, Westcliff-on-Sea, for the follow- 
ing : 


SERAPH IN BATTERSEA. 


A Seraph came to Battersea 

And woke us in the dawning, 

We heard him singing in the Square, 
And when we looked we saw him there, 
He wore a long black preaching-gown, 
And from the skies came fleetly down, 
To sing Laudamus Domine, 

For it was Sunday morning. 


The good and godly went to Mass 
In furbelows and frillies, 

*Twas not to them the Seraph came, 
They scarcely even knew his name, 
These kept the Decalogue and went 
Each Sunday to the Sacrament, 

The women cleaned the altar brass, 
And filled the Church with lilies. 


But when we would not say our prayers 
But stopped in bed and slumbered, 

The Seraph sang Magnificat, 

And chanted Matins after that. 

(We hated Church and all its fuss, 

And so God sent the Church to us, 

And since He took us unawares 

Our days of sloth are numbered.) 


For though the Park in Battersea 

Is noisy like the river, 

Above the turmoil we can hear 

The sound of Footsteps drawing near, 
In all men’s eyes we see His shine, 
And Battersea is half divine... . 


A blackbird singing in a tree 
Has chained our souls for ever. 


We also select for printing : 


HUNDREDS OF MILES AWAY. 


Hundreds of miles away from here I know a small grey 
town, 

With white roads climbing out of it and blue hills looking 
down ; 

And there a deep, clear river flows, in silence all the'day, 

Yet wakes at night and sings wild songs that steal your 
heart away. 


Oh! there, the West Wind first was born on heights of 
amethyst, 

And Spring steps lightly, shyly down, to keep her April 
tryst— 

But if you ask where London is, then everyone will say— 

“It lies beyond the mountains high, hundreds of miles 
away!” 


Often of nights, my thoughts speed there on swift enchanted 
feet 

That hasten through the still, grey town and climb the 
silent street, 

While folks in London dance and sing and turn night 
into day, 

I walk in dreams by moonlit streams, hundreds of miles 
away. 


(Winnifred Tasker, Squirrels Cottage, Meadway, 
Gidea Park, Essex.) 


APRIL. 


An April morning sailed the breeze 
With all her flags a-flying ; 
Blackbirds in the cherry trees 
And a south wind sighing! 
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Little clouds came flaunting by 
Like any dancing billows, 

Silver birches brush the sky, 
Golden bloom the willows. . 


They smote the little April ship 
So gaily westward leaping, 
Cherry trees a-drip, drip, 
And the willows weeping ! 


Though her sails were wet with tears 
At her helm™stood Laughter. . 

Blackbirds piped away her fears, 
Sunshine [followed after ! 


(Irene Wintle, Governor’s House, H.M. Prison, 
Durham.) 


F We also specially commend the lyrics by Liam P. 
Clancy (Hampstead), Alice M. Shaw (Bloemfontein), 
C. C. Fraser (Liverpool), G. Lawrence Groom (Paris), 
Freda Baxter (Blackheath), Ivan Adair (Leeds), D. S. 
Leonard (York), Constance Morgan (Hampstead), Mar- 
got K. M. Brown (Southampton), Mrs. A. H. Hughes 
(Beckenham), Mrs. Maude R."Fleeson (Manchester), 
L. C. Lesley House (Christchurch, New Zealand), Evan 
Jay (Toddington), Dorothy L. Warne (Feltham), 
Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Violet Kelsey- 
Smith (South Croydon), Helena Derezinska (Strasburg, 
Alsace), Mrs. Osbornej(Wakefield), J. A. Bellchambers 
(Highgate), I. F. Blomfield (Hampstead), Mrs. J. C. H. 
Brooke (Johannesburg), Kathleen Lee (London, E.), 
Charles Noel Sherwood (Moseley), Eileen Wandin 
Lloyd (Sydney, Australia), F. M. Jones (Malvern), 
Vera I. Arlett (Worthing), M. J. Dickson (Shrewsbury), 
Georgina }Manly (Malvern), Irene Marsh (Dudley), 
Mrs. E. M. Dudman (Malta), Silvey A. Clarke (Hurling- 
ham), Olive M. Bottomley (St. Albans), Ella Rivers 
Noble (Long Melford), Daisie Dunlop (Cornhill-on- 
Tweed), Olive]F. Crowe (Hanwell), R. L. Ahuja (Lahore, 
India), Ierne Ormsby (Addiscombe), Margery C. Nudd 
(Yiewsley), Maude G. Tyler (St. Leonards-on-Sea), 


Miss Marie Linde, 
author of “Among Privileged People" (Stanley Paul). 


Photo by Maurice Beck. 


Mrs. Valentine Dobree, 


whose “ Your Cuckoo Sings by Kind ” (Knopf) was reviewed in last 
month’s BookMAN, 


A. M. Simcock (Manchester), M. Halladay (Southamp- 
ton), Lilian Nugent (Blackheath), John I. Morrison 
(Ealing), Eileen Shanahan (Dublin), T. E. Casson 
(Newton-le-Willows), Doris M. S. Reynolds (Darlington), 
Gertrude Pitt (London, N.), Joan Feist (West Croydon), 
Margaret M. Byrne (Liverpool), Mary Brittain (Harro- 
gate). 
Il—Tue PrizE or Hatr A GUINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to the Rev. R. D. Pechey, 
Holy Trinity Vicarage, Bournemouth, for the 
following : 


THE WAY OF A BUTLER. 
(Review by Walter Jerrold.) 
“They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
Mitton, Sonnet XIX. 


We also select for printing : 


LUCRATIVE HOBBIES. By W. ann L. ‘TOWNSEND. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


“He said, ‘I look for butterflies 
That sleep among the wheat ; 
I make them into mutton pies 
And sell them in the street.” 


Lewis CARROLL, Through the Looking Glass. 
(Mrs. W. J. E. Haslam, 23, Cambray, Cheltenham, 
d 


an 
L. Barford, The Outlook Club, Cavendish Road, 
Leeds.) 


GO SHE MUST! By Davip GARNETT, 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


“There came a great spider 
That sat down beside her, 
And frightened Miss Muffet away.” 


Nursery Rhyme. 
(John A. Bellchambers, 40, Highgate Hill, N.19, 
and 


J. E. Parsons, Hillsboro’, Ware, Herts.) 


THE THREE TAPS. By R. A. Knox. (Methuen.) 
‘“And may there be no moaning of the bar.” 
TENNYSON, Crossing the Bar. 


(Iérne Ormsby, 20, Havelock Road, Addiscombe.) 
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ROSE IN THE MOUTH. By Mrs. ApRIAN HEARD. 
(Ward, Lock.) 
“There is a garden in her face.” 
Cherry Ripe. 
(William Hunter, 69, Humberstone Road, 
Plaistow, E.13.) 


THE GREAT EXPERIMENT. By MisHa MAUDE, 
(Alston Rivers.) 


“But I was thinking of a plan, 

To dye my whiskers green ; 

And always use so large a fan 
That they could not be seen.” 


Lewis CARROLL, Through the Looking Glass. 


(Miss C. Ritchie, The Grange, Rollesby, Norfolk, 
and 
Miss J. Gillies Pollock, Carlisle Road, Londonderry, 
Ulster.) 


III.—TuHE PrizE oF THREE NEW Books for the best 
quotations from the literatures of the past 
and present indicating, by comparison, that 
woman is or is not the same to-day as yesterday, 
is divided, and Two New Books each are 
awarded to J. N. Banister, Rollestone, Malden 
Street, Leyland, Lancs, and W. Harrison, 
1312, Shettleston Road, Glasgow, for the 
following : 


“And the man said, The woman whom thou gavest 
to be with me, she gave me of the tree, and I did eat.”’ 


GEN. iii. 12. 


“In all the woes that curse our race, 
There is a lady in the case.” 


Sir W. S. GILBERT, Fallen Fairies. 
J. N. BANISTER. 


“Wives are young men’s mistre$ses, companions for 
middle age, and old men’s nurses.” 


[Francis Bacon, Marriage and Single Life. 


“‘ The tact of women cannot be over-praised ; they have 
to exercise all their tact to live with us; and they do this 
very well, simulating an interest in our ideas, deceiving 
us—but how delightfully.” 


GEORGE Moore, Hail and Farewell. 
W. Harrison. 


We also select for special commendation the 
replies by A. C. Graham (Brockenhurst), Derek A. C. 
Tyrie (Cambridge), Mrs. Helen Trower (Spalding), 
Alma Peel (Morley), E. Sweatman (Reading), T. E. 
Casson (Newton-le-Willows), L. Barford (Leeds), Anna- 
lice Robinson (Southampton), Alice M. Hillier (Bromley), 
B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), Mrs. Frank Jewson (Nor- 
wich), Sybil G. Gillett (London, S.W.), J. A. Jenkins 
(Liverpool), Mrs. Maude R. Fleeson (Manchester), 
Marcella Whitaker (Brandsby), Mary Muir (West- 
minster), L. Bruce (Ashford), Amy Elsa Terry (Plum- 
stead), Margaret Reekie (Edinburgh), Mrs. W. J. E. 
Haslam (Cheltenham), W. V. Noble (Halifax), Isobel 
Simpson (Dundee), Ierne Ormsby (Addiscombe), M. C. 
Stanley (Sale), E. D. Marshall (Corstorphine). 


IV.—THE PrizE or HALF A GuINEA for the best 
hundred word review is awarded to Daphne 
Scorer, of 31, Embankment Chambers, Villiers 
Street, Strand, W.C., for the following : 


CRAZY PAVEMENTS. By BeEver.tey NIcHOLs. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 

In the adventures of a young journalist, who for a brief 
moment is taken up by the ultra smart set, Mr. Beverley 
Nichols has given us a clever satirical picture of the wicked- 
ness that lurks in Mayfair! An amazingly original enter- 
tainment, teeming with epigrammatical brilliancy, and not 


a little too of the pathos of youth’s inevitable disillusion- 
ment, handled with skilful and convincing restraint un- 
usual in so young a writer. Glittering daring scenes there 
are too, and at the finish all unexpectedly a moral ! 


We also select for printing : 


WIVES AND CELEBRITIES. 
By Mrs. GRANVILLE BAKER. (Collins.) 


That happiness does not always attend on fame appears. 
to be the theme on which Mrs. Baker has founded these 
seven short stories. The one person whose lot should 
apparently have been the most miserable actually proves 
to be the happiest and thus a fine character has been 
created in Manuela, the wife of the old retired actor whose 
teeth and memory are gone. These stories have only 
been written after a close study of life as it really is, the 
harshness and rigour of life’s discipline being accentuated 
with masterly description. 


(N. H. Colborn, 14, Clayton Street, Clayton, 
Manchester.) 


ENGLISH SPEECH TO-DAY. 
By BERNARD P. Macponatp, M.A. (Allen & Unwin.) 


This is a book which should prove helpful to those who. 
are beginning the study of phonetics, and may be of use 
in correcting speech defects, though of course nothing can 
equal the human voice in this respect. A list of phonetic 
transcripts of words commonly mispronounced would add 
to the value of the book for those who are not in touch 
with a good English teacher. For supplementing oral 
tuition, either for foreigners or English students, this. 
volume should prove of real value, provided one remembers. 
that even in the matter of phonetic transcriptions of words. 
opinions vary as accents do, and there may be more than 
one correct way of saying words. 


(Marcella Whitaker, Brandsby, York.) 


THE SECRET OF THE WILD. By W. R. CALvert. 
(Hutchinson.) 


Here is an unusual and wholly delightful nature book, 
by a new writer, which should become a classic. Mr. 
Calvert is in the succession of Jeffereys, Thoreau, Fabre 
and Hudson ; in him is wedded the mind of the naturalist 
and the soul of the poet, and his delightful chapters are 
often prose-poems. Nor does he go to the poles, Central 
Africa or the Amazon for his wild life ; he finds it in English 
woods and rivers; the fox, the badger and the otter, the 
hawk and the owl are his big game, and they provide 
thrills a-plenty. 


(James A. Richards, F.I.P.S., 10, Park Road, Tenby, 
Pem.) 


We also specially commend the reviews by Kathleen 
Lee (Forest Gate), B. Noel Saxelby (Manchester), 
Edward R. Burder (London, W.), E. Robin (Geneva, 
Switzerland), Mrs. Kirkland Vesey (London, S.W.), 
F. D. Hague (London, W.C.), James Kerr (Edinburgh), 
A. J. Labern (Islington), Ruby Burnaby (London, S.W.), 
Mrs. Edith Cook (Leeds), Alice M. Hillier (Bromley), 
B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), Mrs. Emily E. Moore 
(Letchworth), Sidney S. Wright (Bickley), Sybil G. 
Gillett (London, S.W.), W. Swayne Little (Dublin), 
A. Eleanor Pinnington (Norwich), F. O. Wraith (Derby), 
Rev. Fred Smith (Newton, Kansas), H. C. Dent (Hove), 
Mrs. E. J. Durrant (East Sheen), J. A. Jenkins (Liver- 
pool), G. Arnold (East Grinstead), Mrs. M. E. Arthy 
(Esher), H. F. Smart (Wallington), Noel Bradshaw 
Leicester). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BookMAN is awarded to James P. Higgins, 
6, Middlegate, Birstall, Yorkshire. 


XUM 


SUPPLEMENT TO “ THE BOOKMAN,” 
APRIL, 1927. 


“‘The same year calls, and one goes home with another, 
And men sit sad that were glad for their sweet songs’ sake.” 
SWINBURNE. In Memory of Barry Cornwall. 


In a foot-note to the poem Swinburne says the other singer he alluded to was Sydney Dobell, who died the same year, 1874, as Barry Cornwall. 


From a painting by BRITON RIVIERE in the National Portrait Gallery. Syvoney Dose Lt. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO “THE BOOKMAN,” 
APRIL, 1927. 


From a drawing by the Hon. NEVILLE LYTTON ymca: sua 
in THE COLLECTED WORKS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON” oT 
(Burns & Oates). 
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PORTRAITS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
By R. L. Mécroz (Author of “Francis Thompson, the Poet of Earth in Heaven”). 


T is now nearly forty years since Francis Joseph 
Thompson, retail merchant of matches and news- 
papers, made a last effort to overcome the enmity of 
Fate. Having probably just received a gift from his 
Lancashire home, in February, 1887, ‘‘ With a few 
shillings to give me breathing space, I began to decipher 
and put together the half obliterated manuscript of 
‘Paganism.’ I came simultaneously to my last page 
and my last halfpenny ; and went forth to drop the 
MS. in the letter-box 
of Merry England. 
Next day I spent the 
halfpenny on two 
boxes of matches, and 
began the struggle 
for life.” These, his 
own words, since 
being quoted by his 
biographer, the late 
Everard Meynell, 
have become a well 
known part of his 
fairly well known 
life-story. They 
mark the point at 
which he was about 
to cross the orbit of 
his destined rescuers, 
Alice Meynell and 
her husband Mr. 
Wilfrid Meynell, who 
was editing at that time the progressive Catholic 
magazine called Merry England. In April, 1888, ‘‘ The 
Passion of Mary,” one of the poems enclosed, was 
printed in Merry England in the hope of causing the 
author to communicate with the editor, a hope which 
was fulfilled. Consumptive, starved, dirty, and a 
regular consumer of alcohol and laudanum, poor 
Thompson was no doubt a strange looking contributor 
when at last he called at the office of Merry England. 
In his biographer’s words : 


“Then the door opened, and the stranger came half in. 
The door closed, but he had not entered. Again it opened, 
again it shut. At the third attempt a waif of a man came 
in. No such figure had been looked for; ragged and 
unkempt, with no shirt beneath his coat and bare feet 
in broken shoes, he stood in silence. ‘ You must have had 
access to many books when you wrote that essay,’ was 
what my father mustered up by way of an opening. 
‘ That,’ said Thompson, his shyness at once replaced by 
an acerbity that afterwards became one of the most 
familiar of his never-to-be-resented mannerisms, ‘ that is 
precisely where the essay fails. I had no books by me at 
the time save Aischylus and Blake.’ ” 


In these grey tones and sharp outlines nearly all 
the pictures of Thompson seem to be drawn by his 
contemporaries. It is no doubt partly due to the fact 
that he was already a social waif and a physical wreck 
before he crossed the threshold of Merry England and 
of fame. Nevertheless, except that his earlier photo- 
graphic portraits do not show the same desperate 
thinness of face, the evidence available goes to show 


that the poet was always a remarkable though not 
exactly impressive figure, and that youthful appearance 
was a presage of his mature appearance in London, 
described by several of his contemporaries. At eleven 
years of age he was sent to the college of Ushaw, near 
Durham, and like Shelley, experienced the misfortune 
of being “ different’’ from his schoolfellows. The 
shy, unobservant, unpunctual boy was a schoolfellow 
of Henry, son of Coventry Patmore, but the failure to 
make friends with 
him, or another con- 
temporary, Lafcadio 
Hearn, or with 
others, was the 
external sign of the 
growing pressure of 
tragic destiny mak- 
ing his contact with 
the external world 
ever more difficult. 
His curious, crab- 
wise, sleep-walking, 
oblivious kind of 
progress noted by 
friends long after- 
wards in London 
was already a char- 
acteristic to impress 
the memory of those 
who knew him at 
college. After his 
rejection for the priesthood, and his return home in 
July, 1877, Thompson allowed himself to be turned into 
a medical student at Owens College, Manchester. The 
aimless pretence was kept up for six years. Mr. Saxon 
Mills remembered him during those years, “‘ the quick, 
short step, the sudden and apparently causeless hesita- 
tion or full stop, then the old quick pace again, the 
continued muttered soliloquy, the frail and slight 
figure.”’ 

Something should perhaps be allowed for unconscious 
distortion of the past by such vivid accounts of an 
unimpressive young man, when recalled more than a 
quarter of a century later by contemporaries who had 
learnt in the meanwhile that the young man was the 
future poet known to fame. The “frail and slight ” 
figure, for instance, seems a mixture of memory and 
of later impression. Thompson’s figure was frail, but 
until disease and privation had ravaged him that may 
not have been so unavoidable an impression as it 
became later. Of that later appearance, the descrip- 
tion written by Mr. Wilfred Whitten is too well known 
to quote again. One always remembers the “ disastrous 
hat” and the “ fish-basket,” in which the poet carried 
books for reviewing. The great thrill-merchant, Mr. 
Howell Evans, has told me of similar memories. He 
was living in Chancery Lane in the nineties, and he often 
saw Thompson’s queer figure wandering along to or 
from the office of The Academy, which, with Mr. Lewis 
Hind as editor, was a hunting-ground of the reviewer. 
“One day,” Mr. Evans told me, ‘‘ Thompson passed me 


Mr. Wilfrid Meynell 
in his study. 
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in the Lane, looking seedy and weedy in a caped coat 
as usual, and next moment I saw the dandified Richard 
le Gallienne, in brown velvet jacket and an immaculate 
hat which contrasted, as much as the appearance of 
the two men, with Thompson’s shapeless, alpine-guide 
sort of hat. There was a certain bar parlour in Chancery 
Lane, not far from the Academy office, where I often 
found Thompson all alone, sitting with a glass of port 
and staring in front of him at nothing. I never spoke 
to him, but I knew he was the famous poet.” 

This is just what Mr. Roger Ingpen, the famous 
Shelley biographer, told me, of his memory of Thompson. 
He was in the British Museum library one day when a 
friend, standing beside him by the general catalogue 
counter, pointed out an untidy, thin figure bent over a 
volume of the catalogue, and asked if he knew who 
that was. Ingpen said he did not, and was told that 
it was Thompson. He declined an offer to be introduced, 
preferring to be interested from a distance. 

Having referred to the Academy, it is best to quote 
one of Mr. Lewis Hind’s pen-pictures in “‘ Naphtali”’ 
of the poet, who had been persuaded after a long silence 
of his Muse to write the ode on the death of Cecil Rhodes 
in 1902. 


“He brought in the ‘ode’ on press day, hours late; 
he fumbled in various pockets of his time-worn clothes 
for the piece of paper on which it was written, thanked me 
profusely when I gave him 
half a crown to purchase some 
dinner, and promised to return 
at 9 a.m. to read the proof. 
He arrived at ten, exalté 
with port and laudanum: he 
read the proof standing 
and swaying. When he had 
finished it he said, his en- 
unciation a little blurred, 
‘It’s all right, Hind. No cor- 
rections.’ ”’ 


About ten years earlier, 
Richard le Gallienne, the 
Daily Chronicle literary critic 
of those days, had written 
the first favourable review 
of Thompson’s poetry, and 
as a result began to visit 
the Meynells in Palace Court. 
In ‘‘ The Romantic Nineties ”’ 
he tells how he met 
Thompson there : 


“I saw Francis Thompson 
one evening there, but I 
cannot say that he made a 
great impression upon me. 
He seemed a rather ineffective 
personality, sitting silent[’and 
shrunken within himself, [but 
it was probably his shy 
reserve that gave me that impression, and among his 
familiars, I am told, he was a different being.” 


He was, at auspicious moments. Readers of the 


7" Life” may see that; but to strangers, as for some 
time after his first acquaintance with them to the 
Meynell children, to whom he wrote such lovely verse, 
he was apt to seem startling or ludicrous. They still 
remember vividly how at table he would stir a cup of 
tea so violently that it overflowed, and then gravely 
explain that he had inherited the habit. 

Mr. Daniel O’Connor has told me of a meeting with 
Thompson, about ten o’clock one evening in 1905 or 
1906, loaded with books which he was reading for his 
“ Life of St. Ignatius,” and looking much more like a 
desperate inmate of a workhouse than the famous poet 
who did not sell and the fairly busy reviewer. Asked 
where he had come from the poet assured O’Connor 
that he had just left the British Museum (which had 
been closed some hours), but agreed to eat something. 
O’Connor, then a young and ambitious literary agent, 
happened to be chaperoning two young ladies who had 
just left a theatre where they were members of the 
cast of a play. Everybody was prepared for supper, 


in fact. Escorted by O’Connor the party entered a 


West End restaurant well known to epicures, and at 
that moment, fairly full of a clientele mainly in evening 
dress. Thompson was a startling apparition. Some- 
thing had delayed his passage through the swinging 
doors and his friends had reached their table when he 
came in like a sleep-walking ghost, dazed shining eyes and 

scarecrow figure. Asked what 


the birthplace of Francis Thompson. 


he would have for supper, he 
called out in a loud, penetrat- 
ing nasal drawl, ‘‘ I—want 
—some—PORRIDGE,” and 
after a little longer pause 
and—some—BEER.” 
Before the end of last 
century, that is to say before 
he had passed his fortieth 
year, Thompson’s main work 
and the main significance 
of events in his life was 
already over, and he knew 
it. Opium and alcohol had 
prolonged his desperate 
battle against tuberculosis, 
but had gradually closed up 
the windows of his intellect, 
and once more, as when he 
had not yet acquired an 
instrument of expression, 
his searching intuitions sub- 
sided into the dark waters 
of dream. A few more 
essays, a biography which 
7, WincKley Street, was a piece of literary 
amen journalism by a genius, 
and a few verse fragments, 
notes, and two or three poems, including the perfect 
song to the “ world invisible,” and he passed from his 
tortured struggle with earth into “ a little peace.” 
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THE BOOKMAN'S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE BookMAN, ST. Paut’s HousE, WARWICK 
Square, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


If you wish to read Shakespeare for enjoyment 
(and, after all, there is no better reason for doing 
so) you should not begin by 
reading too much about 
him and come to the plays | - 
with a notion that they are | 
difficult to understand, that 
they are full of psychological 
and other subtleties which | 
can only be understood after 
a course of study, and that 
to arrive at a knowledge of 
them is something of an 
achievement. It is nce’‘ung 
of the kind. Shakespeare 
wrote for the common man, 
for the ordinary Elizabethan 
public, which was not so well 
educated as the ordinary 
public is in our days. His 
first audiences had no 
difficulty in understanding 
him or he would not have ~ ~— 
been the most popular 
dramatist of his time, and 
why it should now be 
assumed that these tales of his are incomprehensible 
to the average person, for whom he wrote, until they 
have been explained to him by the learned is one of 
the things that have always puzzled me. I fancy 
Mr. G. B. Harrison must have had the same feeling 
on this subject, for his ‘“‘ Shakespeare,” in Benn’s 
“ Sixpenny Library,” is exactly the right useful, 
unpretentious little book to introduce Shakespeare 
to any reader who does not look on the plays as 
grounds for mental gymnastics but simply wants 
to read them with as much pleasure as he might 
read the work of any contemporary author. Having 
chronicled all that is known of the life of Shake- 
speare and discussed his stagecraft, Mr. Harrison 
outlines and comments upon each of the dramas, 
and his comments are that best sort of criticism 
which is nothing but the plainest common sense. 
He believes that Shakespearé worked intuitively 
and had no theories of construction in writing his 
tragedies ; that there are no problems in his come- 
dies. It would have been disappointing if Mr. 
Harrison had not been sound on “‘ Hamlet”: but 
he is, and brushes aside all the nonsense that has 
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Mr. Joseph Hergesheimer, 


whose new novel, “ Tampico,” was recently published by 
essrs. Heinemann. 


been written round and round that great tragedy, 
which really contains no psycho-analytical mysteries 
at all except such as have been put into it by the 
too-solemn commentators who discovered them. 
“Hamlet ” is one of several old plays that Shake- 
speare tinkered up and rewrote in the usual course 
of his business ; it belongs, as Mr. Harrison says, 
to what was in his day ‘‘a common and popular 
type of drama known as the 

-Revenge Play, wherein the 

*| dramatic motive was not 

| whether the venger will 
achieve his object, but how 
, and when. The interest of 
a Revenge Play was in 
' watching the hero sur- 

¥/ mounting obstacle after 
obstacle until finally he 
, reached his victim’s heart ; 
' but while lesser dramatists 
laid physical objects in the 


| 

(3 way of revenge, Shakespeare 

' puts intellectual.”” Hamlet’s 

irresolution, his delays in 


killing his uncle were merely 
imposed by that convention 
and have no other signifi- 
cance, and, as Mr. Harrison 
observes, “critics and 
psychologists have invoked 
all the laws of complex 
and suppression to explain 
a phenomenon which was perfectly familiar to any 
Elizabethan playgoer.”’ This “‘ Shakespeare”? and 
the five other books now ready in Messrs. Benn’s 
“‘ Sixpenny Library ” promise well for the value of 
a series that ought to be popular. 


“The Old Countess,” a new novel by Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick, author of “‘ The Little French 
Girl,” will be published this month by Messrs. 
Constable. 


Mrs. Vera Wheatley whose novel, ‘“‘ The Happy 
Medium,” has just been published by Messrs. 
Methuen, arrived at her first success, like many 
authors, after hard work and numerous disappoint- 
ments. She comes of a musical family, and her 
early ambitions were in the direction of a musical 
career; she turned from that to art, but after 
attending the life class at an art school when she 
was fifteen, she realised that she would never be 
able to draw “‘ enough to matter,” and settled down 
to literature. She had written stories and verse 
long before, and now went on doing that with little 
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success for several years, during which, like all of 
us, She passed through the troubled days of the war. 
Then, in 1919, she had “‘ This My Singing,”’ her first 
book of verse, published; and in 1923 Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton published her second, ‘‘ This 
My Dreaming.” There are charming things in 
both, but in Carlyle’s phrase, they brought her 
“more praise than pudding.” In the same year, 
however, she was more fortunate, materially, with 
a book for children, “‘ Lilias 
Next Door,’ of which 
Messrs. Blackie were pub- 
lishers ; and in 1925 Messrs. 
Methuen issued her first 
novel, ‘‘ Devices and De- 
sires,” a study of the heart 
and mind of youth and the 
problems that shadow the 
dawn of womanhood —a 
story of considerable ability 
that has reached maturer 
power in “Tihe Happy 
Medium.” The characters 
here, men and women, 
young and old, are drawn 
with insight and sympathy 
and with shrewd touches of 
humour; and the story of 
the attractive widow Helen 
Chesney, clinging to a hope 
that the man she had 
loved before her mistaken 
marriage will now come 
back to her, keeping at 
beck and call the patient, 
mature Stanley Grummant 
whom she will never marry, and carried off at 
last by another lover, when the old romance has 
gone to pieces, is a very human, very skilfully 
handled story, whose interest is widened and height- 
ened by the parts played in it by Helen’s rebellious 
daughter and by the delightful or trying friends 
and relatives who people her world. ‘“‘ The Happy 
Medium ” is a novel of real power and distinction. 


To read a book by Mr. F. W. Thomas is as re- 
freshing as a month’s holiday. ‘‘ He turns to mirth 
all things of earth” as only the genuine humorist 
can. He can let himself go in riotous, irresponsible 
farce, and does so in “ All A-Blowing” (3s. 6d. ; 
Putnams), but he is also a fine artist in humour, as 
you will realise if you get that book and read “‘ The 
Sanctuary,” or, in a very different vein, ‘“‘ Informa- 
tion Wanted.” He varies his method occasionally and 
tells a tale in verse, and his verse is as clever and as 
whimsical as his prose; in both he is a born story 
teller and a maker of laughter with a way that is all 
his own. His humour seems to grow better the more 
heuses it, and it is at its best in ‘“‘ All A-Blowing.” 


“Some Rogues and Vagabonds of Dickens,” by 
Walter Dexter, editor of the Dickensian and author 
of books on the London and England of Dickens, is 
to be published shortly by Mr. Cecil Palmer. 


I am glad to hear that Mr. Arthur Greening, 
the well-known publisher, has completely recovered 
from the breakdown which compelled him to leave 
England in search of health. He has been living 
and fruit-farming on an 
island off the coast of 
Australia for some time 
past with such good results 
that he tells me in a letter 
just to hand he has now 
quitted his island and 
accepted a position with 
Mr. Thomas C. Lothian, 
the old-established pub- 
lishers’ agent of Melbourne ; 
and London publishers will 
no doubt be pleased to 
know that in future he will 
be looking after their 
interests in that part of the 
globe. His friends here are 
congratulating him warmly 
both on his recovery and 
on his return to the book 
world. 


The effectiveness of the 
death penalty as a deter- 
rent has been exhaustively 
examined in the light of 
statistics from countries 
that have abolished that penalty by Mr. E. Roy 
Calvert, whose “‘ Capital Punishment in the Twen- 
tieth Century”? Messrs. Putnam are publishing. 
Lord Buckmaster has written a foreword to the 
book. 


Mr. David Garnett, 


whose new novel, “Go She Must” (Chatto & Windus), was 
recently reviewed in BooKMan. 


One eighteenth century poet who has lately 
perhaps come into a little more than his own is 
John Gay. The phenomenal success of “ The 
Beggar’s Opera’”’ inevitably revived a_ general 
interest in him and the rest of his work, and has 
had the good result of bringing us the handsome 
collection of his Poetical Works, edited by Mr. 
G. C. Faber, which has just been included in the 
Oxford Edition of Standard Authors (3s. 6d.). In 
an excellent critical introduction, Mr. Faber justly 
remarks that Gay had the purely lyrical gift denied 
to his two greater contemporaries Pope and Swift, 
and that ‘there is originality both of form and 
matter in almost all his work.” In addition to his 
poems, even those of doubtful authenticity, the 
volume contains “The Beggar’s Opera,” “ Polly,” 
his other operas, and his plays. His best work is 
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in the two famous operas, in “ Trivia,’ with its 
pictures of the streets of London, in his homespun 
pastorals, “‘ The Shepherd’s Week,” in some of his 
lyrics and the Fables ; if at his best he soars to no 
heights, at his worst he retains an easy touch and 
an airy wit and humour which usually save him 
from sinking into dullness. He was not one of the 
greatest poets of his age, but he was one of the 
liveliest, most readable and 
most interesting. 


The portrait of Mr. 
Halliwell Sutcliffe in our 
February Number was from 
a painting by Mr. Ernest 
Moore, the painter of that 
portrait of the Dean of 
Westminster which 
attracted so much atten- 
tion in last year’s Royal 
Academy exhibition. 


From Messrs. Constable 
we have received a reissue 
of Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s 
“Poems of Thirty Years ”’ 
(7s. 6d.) originally published 
in 1925; and from Messrs. 
Fisher Unwin a new and 
revised edition of ‘‘ Poems ”’ 
by W. B. Yeats (ros. 6d.). 


Many contemporary 
poets have gathered their 
work into collected edi- 
tions, and it is high time 
Mr. Gerald Gould followed the fashion and did 
likewise. At present he is commonly given less 
than his due rank among them because his poems 
(half a dozen volumes) are somewhat overshadowed 
by his books of essays, criticism and miscellaneous 
prose. Heisa very able and hard-worked journalist 
—I believe he takes a hand in politics—and these 
things are not generally found conducive to the 
writing of poetry; nevertheless, in his latest little 
collection, ‘“‘ Beauty the Pilgrim” (3s. 6d. ; Ernest 
Benn), are things as beautiful in thought and 
emotion and as delicately finished as any that he, 
or any of his contemporaries for that matter, has 
ever written. I could justify myself of that by 
quoting from almost any page of the book—from 
one of the eight poems in “ The Mountain Eagle ” 
sequence ; from that charming lyric, 

“ Beauty the Pilgrim 
Carries no purse——”’ 
from the ‘‘ Epitaph,” 

“* Life did her wrong, and death will do her wron ss 
from A Portrait,” 


““ She does not speak: she has no word 
For life’s confusion and dismay: 


Photo by Elliott & Fry. 


author of “ Trollope: a Commentary” (Constable), which was 
reviewed in the February Bookman. 


from that lovely parable, ‘‘ The Companion,” 


““ He found my house upon the hill, 
I made the bed and swept the floor, 
And laboured solitary, till 
He entered at the open door ” 


but instead of hesitating over a choice, I will quote 
the poem on the first page, “‘ The Atonement ” : 


““ One died upon a lonely Cross 

—Lonely enough with two 
beside. 

Dear, that was your loss and 
my loss, 7 

And it was there we died. 

O past the scope of hand’s 
compelling, 

Past.the cunning of the 
eyes, 

Past the noose that thought, 
rebelling, 

Flings to snare the skies, 

His love reached out to every 
part, 

And taught his fellows to 
atone, 

And broke my heart and broke 
your heart, 

And would not let him die 
alone.” 


A reading of that should 
make any praise of mine 
superfluous. 


A school story for girls, 
“St. Mary’s,” by Pamela 
Hinkson, the daughter of 
Mrs. Katharine Tynan 


Mr, Michael Sadleir, Hinkson, will be published 
this month by Messrs, 
Longman. 


Booxs to Buy or TO BoRROw: 


“ The Three Sitwells.’’ By R. L. Mégroz. 8s. 6d. (Richards.) 

“Wild Goose Chase.” By C. Henry Warren. 6s. 
(Faber & Gwyer.) 

‘“‘ Bypaths in Downland.” By B. Wills. 7s.6d. (Methuen.) 

“ The London Child.” By Evelyn Sharp. 7s.6d. (Lane.) 

“ The Quakers.’”” By A. N. Brayshaw. 5s. (Swarthmore 
Press.) 

“‘Storm-Wrack.” By James A. Mackereth. 6s. (Lane.) 

“ Knocking Around.” By Frank H. Shaw. tos. 6d. (Cassells.) 

“Who Laughs Last.” By F. A. Atkins. 3s.6d. (Nisbet.) 

“ My Life and Times.’’ By“ Nimrod.” 20s. (Blackwoods.) 

“South Sea Settlers.” By J. R. and B. B. Grey. 15s. 
(Arrowsmith.) 

“The Perilous Adventures and Vicissitudes of a Naval 
Officer, 1801-1812.”’ By H. Burrows. 15s. (Blackwoods.) 

“The Poems of William Canton.” 5s. (Harrap.) 


Novels—7s. 6d. each : 


“ The Allinghams.” By May Sinclair. (Hutchinson.) 

“The Lovely Ship.”” By Storm Jameson. (Heinemann.) 

“ Brother Saul.” By Donn Byrne. (Sampson Low.) 

“ Rose in the Mouth.” By Adrian Heard. (Ward, Lock.) 

“ Who?” By Peter Baron. (Selwyn & Blount.) 

“The Way of Romance.” By Vivian Gilbert. (Appleton.) 

“ The Splendour of Asia.” By L. Adams Beck, (Collins.) 

“ Oscar Strom.” By P. Whitehouse. (Arrowsmith.) 

‘“‘ The Red Confessor.” By Nathan Gallizier. (Hamilton.) 

“Waste Corner.” By Ruth Manning - Sanders, 
(Christophers.) 
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Photo by Lafayette, Dublin. Mr. F. R. Higgins, 


I learned last month, with much regret, of the 
death of Mr. Henry Frowde in his eighty-sixth year. 
Mr. Frowde became publisher for the University 
of Oxford in 1874, when the Oxford Press handled 
little but Prayer Books and Bibles, and during the 
forty years of his management he developed its 
activities and made it, before his retirement in 1913, 
one of the world’s great general publishing houses. 
He was succeeded by Mr. Humphrey Milford, a 
man of letters as well as a publisher, under whose 


Photo by Histed. Miss E. H. Young, 


whose novel, “The Misses Mallett.” has been published by 
Jonathan Cape. 


experienced and able control the Oxford Press. 
has continued to increase in influence and prosperity. 


Popular as “ Valerie French,’ ‘‘ The Stolen 
March,” “ Jonah and Co.” and his other novels 
have made Mr. Dornford Yates, I shall be surprised 
if ‘‘ Blind Corner” (7s. 6d. ; Hodder & Stoughton) 
does not add still further to the wide circle of his 
readers and eclipse its predecessors in popular 
favour. Mr. Yates knows how to draw the most 
charming of heroines and to tell their stories with 
the deftest, lightest touches of humour and senti- 
ment, but in ‘“‘ Blind Corner” he has no use for 
heroines or sentiment; it is a story of sensation 
and daring, exciting adventure that will give the 
most hardened reader fresh thrills and keep him in 
suspense till the 
perils of a head- 
long enterprise 
have ended in 
success. There is 
an eternal fasci- 
nation in the 
hunt for buried 
treasure, and the 
treasure in this 
case is hidden in 
no orthodox 
manner and in 
a place that is 
extraordinarily 
difficult of access. 
A gang of the 
most desperate 
ruffians who ever 
Swaggere d in whose new collection of sketches, “ All 
romance have a by 
sufficient clue to 
the secret hiding place to bring them to the spot on 
the heels of the legitimate seekers, after they have 
once been outwitted en route, and with their coming 
the stage is set for a struggle as resolute and ruthless 
as it is intensely dramatic. I shall not attempt to 
summarise the developments and surprises of the 
story; it is ingeniously contrived, moves swiftly 
from incident to incident and keeps the reader 
unflaggingly interested through all its phases. 

BOOKMAN. 


Mr. F. W. Thomas, 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 

“‘ The Painted Swan,” by Elizabeth Bibesco (4s. 6d. net ; 
Hutchinson), is the play that attracted a brilliant audience 
to the Everyman Theatre a while ago. It is distinctly ‘‘ of 
the time.’’ Each character says something either “‘ smart ”’ 
or clever continually, and during the first few pages the 
reader does not much notice the want of action. That 
sort of thing, however, begins after a while to suggest the 
notebook, the garnering of phrases and epigrams, which 
are led up to, but seldom lead on. But in Act III all the 
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former pages seem justified by the 
sudden leap to life of the whole 
thing, in the interview between Ann, 
Lady Candova (who has in the 
previous act proclaimed her love for 
Philip Jordan, and is not believed), 
and Philip, who now tells her he no 
longer loves her. From that moment 
the characters are human beings, 
and the situations that follow are 
poignant, The Painted Swans of 
the merry-go-rounds go as they are 
made to go, and come back to the 
same point; we cannot steer or 
hurry them. So with our lives this 
play would seem to say. 

It is no easy feat to write a book 
about dogs from a human stand- 
point, Such books usually suffer 
from excess of sentiment or lack of 
understanding, Mr. R. Scotland 
Liddell’s “Big Brother Ben” 
(3s. 6d.; Simpkins) is an ex- 
ception. Only those to whom dogs are not merely 
dogs—creatures for the service or pleasure of men—but 
are personalities with their own lives to lead, could do 
what Mr. Liddell has done. He knows his little Japanese 
spaniel, Ito, and Big Brother Bob so intimately that it 
is no presumption on his part to put words into their 
mouths and interpret to us their thoughts and characters. 
Dog lovers will find his chronicle of two much loved canine 
friends as interesting and enjoyable as many a novel, and 
a great deal more so than some. 

One may approach “‘ Dionys,’’ by Nancy Roper (7s. 6d. ; 
Alston Rivers), in the spirit of kindly indulgence towards 


a writer of seventeen years of age. 
But that spirit will weaken from the 
very beginning, and turn to one of 
wonderment. All the conquering, 
ceaseless, mysterious grip of the 
indomitable North permeates its 
pages, and forms the background 
for the gloriously endowed child of 
nature, Dionys, who lives with her 
father and two Swedes. Their remote 
retreat is invaded by Sere Leverel, 
son of a Northern father, and a 
mother who had always belonged to 
the South—Morocco-Tunis-Algiers. 
These conflicting natures warring 
within him, added to a determined, 
dogged, despotic streak, made of 
Leverel a formidable man to deal 
with. He forces Dionys into a mar- 
riage with him, and then follow many 
dramatic incidents, in which he seeks 


Mr. Henry Frowde. to break that strong spirit of hers, 


which is born of the ice and snow, 
the lashing spray and granite rocks. Apart from the 
story, the book is full of glowing word pictures of the 
frozen North, and reveals a remarkable tacility in the 
choice of words, and a realistic intimacy with Nature in her 
sternest aspects. This is a first novel of quite unusual 
promise. 

From Messrs. Foulis comes a beautiful new edition of 
“The Great Tone Poets,” by Frederick J. Crowest (6s.), 
containing memoirs of Bach, Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, and other famous composers. It is well 
illustrated with portraits and with a frontispiece in colour 
by Cayley Robinson. 


THE BOOKMAN 


LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


The third Annual Dinner of the London Bookman 
Literary Circle 
was held at - oe 
Anderton’s Hotel, \. 
Fleet Street, on | 
Wednesday, 
March 2nd. The 
Editor of THE 
BooKMAN was in 
the Chair, and the 
guest of the 
evening was 
Mr.. Jerome K. 
Jerome. The 
Chairman in 
a happy speech 
spoke of Mr, 
Jerome and his 
distinction in 
three spheres, 
as playwright, 
humorist and 
novelist. ‘‘ Three 
Men in a Boat,” 
“ The Passing of 
Back,” “Paul 
Kelver,’—t hese 


“ Blind Corner,” Mr. Dornford Yates’s new novels is published by Hodder & Stoughton. 


were achievements that had been taken to the hearts 
and homes of all 
peoples. Through 
all his work there 
breathed the spirit 
of compassion and 
to him the van- 
quished were 
more than the 
victors. 

Mr. Jerome in 
his opening re- 
marks set a tone 
that was not lost 
throughout the 
evening. Many 
heard and saw him 
for the first time, 
and his mellow 
wisdom and salted 
sayings were not 
lost on his audi- 
ence. His subject 
; was “Woman 

Considered as 
Mr. and Mrs. Dornford Yates. Literature,” but 
as this was part 
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of an essay that is 
shortly to be pub- 
lished, I am 
precluded from 
reporting it and 
must content 
myself with saying 
it was a most 
delightful address 
in which laughter 
and a shrewd 
philosophy were 
cunningly blended. 
| Mr. E. Temple 


ae / 4 Thurston, Mr. 
Photo b ; , 
to by Miss Aceituna Hamilton Fyfe, 


Elwin Neame, Ltd. Griffin, 
whose new novel, “ Pearl and Plain,” Messrs. Mr.Shaw Desmond, 
and Dr. Hubert 


Longmans are publishing. 

Norman also spoke on the subject that Mr. Jerome had 
introduced, and then the toast of ‘‘ The Humorist and his 
Mission ’’ was proposed by Mrs. Champion de Crespigny. 
Mr. W. Pett Ridge replied for the humorists, but cleared 
himself at the outset by stating that he had never claimed 
(in public) to be a humorist. Mr. G. B. Burgin in a 
pleasantly light and allusive speech proposed ‘‘ The Guests,” 
and spoke with affection of his early associations with 
Mr. Jerome. Mr. C. Lewis Hind responded in the same 
happy vein and Mr. Jerome briefly responded. 

During the evening Mr. Walter Churcher, Miss Winifred 
Stocken and Miss Winifred Baxter contributed enjoyable 
items of humorous stories and solos, and Miss Amy Kemp 
was at the piano. FLA. D. 


Sion College, March 16th.—Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon took 
the Chair, for Miss Radclyffe Hall, who lectured on the 
subject of ‘‘ True Realism in Fiction.’’ Miss Tom-Gallon 
spoke of the very fine qualities of ‘‘ The Charcoal Burners ’”’ 
and ‘‘ Adam’s Breed,”’ works which had placed their author 
very high in the ranks of present day novelists. 

Miss Radclyffe Hall touched on the imaginative practical- 
ities that had been foreseen by Jules Verne and H. G. Wells. 
When one turned to writers such as Jane Austen and the 
Brontés, who with limited contact with the world had been 
able to write with such veracity of emotional things and the 
life of the spirit, one was able to answer the question, ‘‘ Can 
one imagine true ?”’ in the affirmative. Having surveyed 
in the first place the realism of Dickens, Thackeray, George 
Eliot and Charles Reade, with a word on the over-senti- 
mentality of Mrs. Henry Wood and Ouida, Miss Radclyffe 
Hall came to more recent writers such as Hardy, Mrs. 
Voynich, Margaret Woods and I. A. R. Wylie, and spoke 
particularly of the stir that had been made some years ago 
by Lucas Malet’s ‘‘ The History of Sir Richard Calmady.”’ 
The realism of this book she considered was legitimate, the 
subject was not pleasant, but had not been dealt with 
because of its unpleasantness, but because the motive 
demanded it. She strongly deprecated the recent floods 
of realism dealing with subjects that with normal people 
sank naturally to the subconscious mind, 
and said that all realism must mean 
something, must not be idly employed, 
and must lead somewhere. It might be 
said that we had a school of writers 
who were suffering from a leaking sub- 
consciousness. She, personally, thought 
nothing of fiction that was not detail, 
and it was the cumulation of accurately 
observed detail that led to the artistic 
creation. Dealing with American 
writers, Miss Radclyffe Hall praised with 
reservations Fanny Hurst’s Lummox ”’ 
and Sinclair Lewis’s ‘‘ Main Street ’’ and 
Babbitt.”’ In the case of Lummox 
the subject, that of the life history 
of a Scandinavian serving-drudge in 
American cities, had been transfigured 


Father Ronald Knox, 


whose new novel, “The Three Taps” 
(Methuen), was reviewed in last month's 


by the fidelity of the treatment, and the BOOKMAN. 


result was a very 
great work. Miss 
Radclyffe Hall re- 
served perhaps her 
highest praise for 
Knut Hamsun’s 
“Growth of the 
Soil.” 

In the discussion 
that followed Mr. 
Edgar Jepson 
spoke of Thackeray 
as a realist of 
considerable attain- 
ment, particularly 
in ‘“‘ Vanity Fair,”’ 
though in common 
with most of the 
Victorians he was 
more than sufficiently sentimental. He would not allow the 
judgment of ‘‘ the man in the street ”’ to be the criterion of 
literary merit, though the “man” might read “ best 
sellers.’’ Mrs. Nicholson said that we must beware that 
wealth of detail did not obscure significance. Mrs. Derry 
made a spirited contribution to the discussion, Mr. Henry 
Baerlein contributed two stories that illustrated the subject, 
and after Mr. G. B. Burgin had expressed some interesting 
views on it, Miss Radclyffe Hall briefly and ably replied to 
her critics. F. A. D. 

April 6th.—Mr. A. G. Hales: ‘ My Own Story.’”’ Chair- 
man: Dr. J. D. Mullins. 


April 2oth.—Mr. Temple Thurston: ‘‘ Clowning for the 
Gentry: The Novelist and his Place.” Chairman: the 
Editor of THE Bookman. 

All applications should be made to the Secretary, Mrs. 
Sophie Hine, 3, Holly Terrace, West Hill, Highgate, N.6. 


MANCHESTER. 


The Manchester Bookman Circle was, on February 22nd, 
granted the privilege of meeting in the John Rylands 
Library to hear the Librarian, Dr. Henry Guppy, on some 
of the treasures in this young, but already world-famous, 
research library. 

Of the vast store of priceless manuscripts and early 
printed books the library contains, Dr. Guppy had selected 
for illustration to his fascinating book-talk only a tableful ; 
yet even these gave one a fairly comprehensive grasp, in 
outline, of the whole history of the growth of the book 
from the early clay tablets of Sumerian and Babylonian 
days, when Abraham, possibly, walked the streets of Ur, 
down to the choicest productions of the modern press. 
Dr. Guppy pointed his fresh and vivid remarks on the 
‘infinite possibilities ’ of the book world by showing his 
audience the actual stone slab which contains the words 
of Nebuchadnezzar in dedicating the reconstructed Temple 
of Sippar about 600 B.c. They were shown, too, papyrus 
rolls ; Hebrew Rolls of the Law written on calf and antelope 
skins ; the ivory writing tablets belong- 
ing to a Roman Consul in the early part 
of the sixth century, exquisite illumi- 
nated manuscripts of all periods, 
including the famous Colonna Missal 
and a dainty little Book of Hours 
which belonged to Mary, Queen of 
Scots; gorgeous Irish, French and 
Italian illuminated work selected from 
the collection of 10,000 manuscripts 
in the Library; and several jewelled 
book-covers for the number of which in 
its possession (thirty), the library 
stands third in the world, after Paris 
and Munich. 

Stepping-stones to the art of typo- 
graphy were indicated, as well as the suc- 
cessive stages in the history of printing 
itself: St. Christopher, the earliest known 


Mrs. Barre Goldie, 


whose novel, “The Cotherstones,” was recently 
published by Mr. Andrew Melrose. 
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block-print with a date (1423), the possession of which alone 
would make any library famous; several rare block-books; 
two Gutenberg Bibles, the 42-line (a copy of which was sold 
for £21,200 last year in New York) and the even rarer 
36-line one; the only perfect copy of the first Mainz 
Psalter of 1457; Pfister’s Biblia Pauperum; the first 
attempt at a printed title page, and the first illustrated 
book printed in Italy, both the only known copies; the 
famous first edition of Boccaccio’s ‘‘ Decameron ’’ known 
as the Valdarfer, whose sale in 1812, for £2,260, caused 
Emerson to refer to it in his well-known passage that 
** at the tap of the auctioneer’s hammer Boccaccio turned 
in his grave”’; and two of the four unique Caxtons in the 
collection of sixty examples in the Library of that printer’s 
work. Dr. Guppy sought all through his discursive 
address to bring out the personality of the men whose 
hands had laboured on the gems he showed, and a fine 
tribute was paid to the English of Caxton who wrote the 
language with simple majesty at a time when most of its 
acknowledged masters were yet to be born. 

A saunter around the glass cases on the main floor of 
the library, where an exhibition of the first editions of the 
Greek and Latin classics was arranged, enriched one’s 
background still further by giving one an idea of the work 
of the famous scholar-printer, Aldus of Venice, and of the 
press founded by him in 1494. The collection in the 
Library, numbering upwards of 800 books from this press, 
is considered the finest extant. 

A hearty vote of thanks for a thoroughly enjoyable 
evening was moved by Mr. Rowland Cragg and seconded 
by Mr. W. Richardson. 

A. B. 


On March 8th, Mr. Ernest Raymond, the gifted author 


of ‘ Tell England,’’ gave the Manchester Circle a very 
thoughtful and finely suggestive address on ‘‘ The Craft 
of the Novelist,’’ with Miss Madeline Linford, one of 
Manchester’s distinguished novelists, in the Chair. The 
subject was one of which Mr. Raymond has evidently 
made a most intimate study, and he not only touched 
on his personal experience and practice, but illustrated 
his views with acute criticisms of the work and methods of 
other authors, past and present. Mr. Raymond spoke of 
the artist’s attitude toward realistic truthfulness; of the 
necessity of beauty in literature and of the beauty that 
might even be in ugliness. In the discussion that followed 
various members testified to the deep interest with which 
they had listened to a lecture that was as earnest as it was 
brilliant and thought-compelling. 


All applications for membership of the Manchester 
Circle to be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. J. H. Wharmby, 
Box 510, G.P.O., Manchester. 


HASTINGS. 


A very excellent lecture on ‘“ Reading and Art” was 
given at the Hastings Bookshop on March oth by Mr. 
Frank Rutter. Various types of art and art critic came 
under Mr. Rutter’s survey, and he handled them, appre- 
ciatively or otherwise, with a shrewd, sound knowledge of 
his subjects and with those illuminating but genial touches. 
of satire that are as characteristic of his written as of his 
spoken criticisms. He had a delighted and intensely 
interested audience. 


All applications should be made to the Secretary, Mr. 


Kenneth V. Saville, the Hastings Bookshop, 16, Robertson 
Street, Hastings. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


ADELAIDE EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


to Paris, living for six months in the French capital. 
During the war she took in hand a variety of jobs, after 
which she lived alone for a time while working on the 


FEW years ago I spent a summer holiday with 
my friend, Mr. Eden Phillpotts, and his daughter 
What I 


at Princetown in the heart of Dartmoor. 


KUM 


remember with particular 
vividness was our climbing 
Great Mis Tor. When we 
reached the top, the 
glorious view that greeted 
us seemed a rich reward 
for our exertion. Now 
that Miss Adelaide Eden 
Phillpotts has scaled the 
difficult heights of literary 
art and won to a high 
position, the incident of 
that climb becomes tinged, 
in retrospect, with a special 
premonition, at the time 
unforeseen. For Miss Phill- 
potts has quite definitely 
entered the ranks of modern 
women novelists who count. 

She was born at Ealing on 
April 23rd, 1896, but spent 
only three years of her life 
there, for she soon went 
““down Dartmoor way” to 
Torquay, which has been 
her home ever since. From 
a boarding school she went 


Photo by 
Chaloner & Macnamara. 


staff of a magazine at 
Cambridge. Just before her 
first venture in fiction she 
pursued a course in sociology 
at London University. She 
began writing to amuse 
herself when she was a child. 
Like most literary beginners, 
she was attracted first to 
verse. “My only ‘triumph’,” 
she has told me, “ was to 
win a school competition at 
the age of thirteen for the 
best poem on a Donkey. 
The prize was a tin ass. 
My mortification was ex- 
treme when the poem was 
read aloud to the elder 
girls.” 

While in Paris she com- 
menced to devote herself 
seriously to literary study. 
Her first passion was for 
Shelley, who strongly in- 
fluenced her then impression- 
able nature. Soon she felt 


ee inspired to create something 
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of her own in the poetic vein, and in 1916 launched her 
first book, “ Illyrion and Other Poems.” In 1920 she 
published a poetic play, “‘ Arachne.’’ Both showed a 
certain promise. When “Man: A Fable” appeared 
in 1921 her writing revealed an increase in maturity. 
Three works came from her in 1923: ‘‘ The Friend” 
(her first novel) and two one-act plays in blank verse, 
““Camillus and the Schoolmaster’’ and “ Savitri the 
Faithful.” 

Miss Phillpotts maintains serious, well-considered 
views concerning modern life and letters. Her favourite 
authors are the Greek dramatists, Shakespeare, Balzac, 
Dostoievsky, and Hardy ; and she has the frankness to 
declare a tremendous admiration for her father’s work. 
T feel strongly,” she says, that the morbid tendencies 
of this age, expressed in both life and literature, are 
spoiling much art, and that we need a renaissance, sane, 
beautiful, healthy, to lift art on to a higher and nobler 
plane.” It was a morbid strain in “‘ The Friend ” that 
showed up as the main flaw in an otherwise brilliant 
début as novelist. I suspect about the time she wrote 
that novel Dostoievsky happened to be the master who 
most satisfied and moved her. Fortunately, she 
overcame morbidity in her last year’s novel, ‘‘ Lodgers 
in London,” that very human picture of oddities 
inhabiting a Bloomsbury lodging house. 

The resolution to write blank verse plays has remained 
with Miss Phillpotts since she was eighteen. Her 
ambition is to see the poetic drama restored to the 
present-day stage. “A hopeless hope, I fear, but one 
I shall never cease to fight for. There are some 
good modern plays in verse waiting to be performed.” 
Her Egyptian blank verse play, ‘“‘ Akhnaton,’’ was 
recently reviewed in THE Bookman. Her latest 
venture in the drama has been the part-authorship 
(with her father) of “ Yellow Sands,” the play now 
running so successfully at the Haymarket Theatre. 

Should Miss Phillpotts’s name ever grace the pages of 
““ Who’s Who,” I feel sure that travel will be set down 
as one of her recreations. A desire to come to close 
quarters with European culture has led her to Spain, 
Austria, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. She is, I 
think, one who would find spiritual refreshment in 
countries where art is held in higher esteem than it is 
here. “England,” she remarks in her latest novel,* 
“‘is always generous to foreign talent, tending to prefer 
it to her own ; for no country is less vain of its artists, 
or more willing to give the palm to strangers.” 

The fruit of her wanderings in Czechoslovakia and 
Austria is plainly evident in ‘‘ Tomek the Sculptor.” 
She has absorbed the atmospheres of Prague and Vienna, 
and has made at least one reader visualise again the 
first enchantments he experienced in these cities. The 
book opens with a vivid picture of the primitive 
patriarchal surroundings of a village in.the Bohemia 
of the later nineteenth century. Joseph Tomek is the 
son of a Czech stonemason. The father dies while 
Joseph is quite young, and the /eit-motif throughout the 
novel is the passionate attachment between Joseph 
and his mother, who rearshim. The boy, dreaming that 
some day he will become a mighty sculptor, proves 
careless in the farm work given him to do, and his 
uncles regard him with contempt. Joseph falls madly 


* “Tomek the Sculptor.’’ 7s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) 


in love with Ronda, the daughter of an Austrian noble, 
Count Sonnenberg, who offers to educate him. Maria, 
the mother, accepts the Count’s offer, though the 
uncles rage at her for taking a favour from their enemy 
and oppressor. 

Tomek is sent to the Vienna Art Academy. In 
Vienna the insincere Ronda, now married, practises 
her coquetries on Joseph, cajoling and patronising him. 
She goes the length of letting her friends insult him, 
whereupon Tomek takes his revenge before he is cast 
out from Ronda’s house. Angry and resentful, he 
seeks employment as a stonemason. But during all 
his further experiences Joseph can never escape from 
the haunting spell of his first love, Ronda. By happy 
chance, friendship with a consumptive idealist, Nicolay 
Polikowsky, and an Englishman, Baynes, lead him back 
to his ambitions in sculpture. At Baynes’s suggestion, 
Tomek and Polikowsky come to London, the one to 
lecture on Socialism, the other to continue his art. 
Nicolay dies, and Tomek marries a steadfast English 
girl, Ethne Morrison. After many hardships he has 
triumphed both as artist and man. The last scene shows 
a reunion of the Tomek household in the new-born 
republic of Czechoslovakia, whither Tomek has brought 
his wife and young family. We finally leave the sculptor 
with his dying mother in his arms, and with the 
anticipation of continuing to build his great Temple 
of Man. 

It is a wide survey of humanity Miss Phillpotts here 
presents; she knows the human heart with a deep 
knowledge. The characters are alive because her psy- 
chology is unerring. Joseph and Maria Tomek are 
triumphs in characterisation. It may seem excessive 
praise, but it is none the less true, to remark that no 
more understanding treatment of genius has been given 
us since Henry James drew Roderick Hudson than this 
poignant study of Tomek. Miss Phillpotts never exag- 
gerates, or grows sentimental over, Tomek’s successes 
and failures. While he is susceptible to feminine charm, 
and women play a large part in his career, through all 
the vicissitudes of Tomek’s life nothing can supplant 
the strong bonds of love uniting him and his mother. 
There are tense dramatic situations and a delicate skill 
in construction. “‘ Tomek’’ deserves to be one of the 
novels of the year. 

Miss Phillpotts has now gained a sure mastery of her 
medium ; her technical equipment serves as a worthy 
handmaiden to a rich and lavish imagination. From 
a novelist of promise she has grown to a novelist of ripe 
fulfilment. Recognition has not come easily to her. 
She has had hundreds of rejections and disappointments 
during her literary career, but she has never been 
discouraged. So far her work has shown little trace 
of any influence from other writers; she has gone her 
individual way and maintained an exemplary inde- 
pendence of manner and outlook. Yet she would be 
the last to claim all the credit for her success, for she 
owns that her father’s help has been invaluable. ‘“‘ From 
the time I was a child,” she says, “‘ he helped me and 
read my juvenile efforts with the greatest sympathy, 
and never uttered a slighting word, as he well might 
have done. I owe more to his kindness and belief in 
me than to anything else.” 


W. M. PARKER. 
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HUMBERT WOLFE. 


R. HUMBERT WOLFE was described in the 

press after the publication of his poem, “‘ News 

of the Devil,” as the “ handsomest poet in London.” 

He may be ; knowing only a few of the others I cannot 

say; but knowing Mr. Wolfe I am more interested in 
his mind and work than in his personal appearance. 

He came deservedly into his own as one of the most 
individual of modern poets with the publication of 
“News of the Devil,” a satirical poem on publicity. 
A new long poem “ Requiem,” to be published this 
spring, from what little I have read of it promises to 
still further strengthen the position he has won. He 
has only been writing for 
four years, and his output 
is small even for this short 
period. ‘‘ News of the Devil” 
shows however a remarkably 
practised hand. Much ex- 
periment, apart from any 
published work, has gone to 
the forming of so sure a 
technique. 

The significant fact about 
the last poem, as about some 
of the earlier ones, is this, 
that Mr. Wolfe is both lyrist 
and satirist. The combina- 
tion of two such opposing 
gifts is in itself sufficient to 
make any poet interesting. 
Mingled as they are in the 
mind of Mr. Wolfe, they 
seem at times to find that 
expression in his work which 
perfectly fits a part of the 
mentality and temper of 
to-day. 

In ‘“‘ News of the Devil,” damning and yet praising 
the time and trouble of which it sings, there is a perfect 
intermingling of two contradictory notes. In one is 
heard, clear and beautiful, insistence on the beauty 
behind all ugliness, the joy in the dream above and out- 
side the business (chief complexes of our time) and in 
the other, clear but harsher, the exposure and criticism 
of the things which do not belong to our peace. Here 
is a poetical satire that challenges comparison with 
Pope, though it is planned on lines that Pope never 
conceived. 

In this poem, as in much of Mr. Wolfe’s work, one 
discovers that he is the poet of contradictions. But 
is not this fact natural enough in an age that is compact 
of them? There is much in the world about us to 
rouse our anger and scorn, as Mr. Wolfe knows, and 
there is much also to give us joy of life and a love of 
living. He sings of both because he sings of life. Be- 
cause of this it seems to some readers that Mr. Wolfe 
is a sort of Jekyll and Hyde among poets—possessed 
of two poetical personalities. He is not to those 
who know him, for no one is more persistently one 
person all the time than Mr. Wolfe, and no one more 
truly consistent in his thought and work. The fact 
that he is, during the day, Principal Assistant Secretary 


Photo by Sasha. 


to the Ministry of Labour, and writes his poems in the 
small hours of the morning, does not alter this fact. 
Most poets have to serve two masters, or starve. 

Mr. Wolfe has been accused of insincerity, chiefly 
because of a certain slickness of phrase which marred, 
perhaps, some of his early work, and which is noticeable 
at times in ‘‘ News of the Devil.”” But to know the man 
and his warm and generous nature, and to read his 
poetry impartially is to realise that the charge of in- 
sincerity is the last that can be brought against him. 
The slickness of phrase is but the natural ease in ex- 
pression that comes of much practice. 

This statement of his funda- 
mental qualities brings us to 
his earlier poems. Of his 
first volume, ‘‘ London Son- 
nets,” I cannot speak as i 
have not read it. Failing to 
procure it, I tried to borrow 
a copy from Mr. Wolfe, who 
told me he did not possess 
one, and that, in any case, 
the poems were not of much 
account. He did, however, 
tell me that the price of a 
copy to-day was about £4. 
“London Sonnets” was the 
first of his experiments in 
verse. This was followed by 
“Shylock Reasons with Mr. 
Chesterton”’ and “ Circular 
Saws,”’ both in prose. 

Then we come to “ Ken- 
sington Gardens,” a slight 
volume, but revealing in 
many of its brief poems that 
delicate sense of beauty which 
is, I think, Mr. Wolfe’s first quality. All the life of 
the Gardens is in these poems, some of them as touched 
with grace and fantasy as are the spirit and the statue 
of Peter Pan. The poet sings of flowers, trees, birds, 
fishes, monuments and people. ‘“‘ Thrushes” in this 
volume, for example, is typical of the satirist and 
lyrist, admirably at work together. 


Mr. Humbert Wolfe. 


“The City Financier 
walks in the gardens 
stiffly, because of 
his pride and his burdens. 
He looks importantly 
about him, 
while all the spring 
goes on without him ’— 


Whereas “The Lilac” is just a charming little 
snatch of song, a bird’s note: 


“* Who thought of the lilac ? 
I,’ dew said. - 
“I made up the lilac 
out of my head.’ 


“** She made up the lilac! 
Pooh!’ thrilled the linnet, 
and each dew-note had a 
lilac in it.” 
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Mr. Wolfe’s next volume, ‘“‘ The Unknown Goddess,” 
marked a big advance both in the music and technique 
of his poetry. Thought and music are in perfect 
harmony. Some of Mr. Wolfe’s best poems are in 
“The Unknown Goddess.” There is “The Dream 
City,” almost equalling a song by Herrick, with its 
lovely opening verse : 


“On a dream-hill we'll build our city, 
and we'll build gates that have two keys— 
love to let in the vanquished, and pity 
to close the locks that shelter these.”’ 


And again listen to the music of this from “ The 
Floral Bandit ”’ : 


** And she can sing—the blackbirds hear her— 
those little coals with throats of flame— 
and they can find, alighting near her, 
no sweeter practice than her name.” 


Swift is the transition from “‘ The Unknown Goddess ” 
to the succeeding volume, ‘‘ Lampoons.’’ In_ these 
verses the satirist is on holiday making play with 
friends and enemies. Some of the lampoons are happier 
than others. At times there is a malicious touch which 
jars. The quick note of Mr. Wolfe’s sense of realism 
is caught at once in the epitaph on Bernard Shaw: 


** Here lies Shaw, who made a jest 
of life and truth and mankind, lest 
they’d see that he was leading them 
steadily to Jerusalem.” 


How neat and good is the tribute to John Masefield : 


““ What needs my Masefield for his honoured bones ? 
Let others have their brass, or lettered stones. 
Enough for us to know that, where he’s gone, 
Song’s everlasting mercy goes with John.” 


In ‘‘ Humoresque,” the next volume, the lyrist takes. 
the place of the satirist, and there is pure song again. 
““ Humoresque ”’ is novel in form, though the characters, 
Pierrot, Pierrette, Pantaloon, Constable, Harlequin, 
are by no means new. They express themselves in 
verse that is vivid with life. They are no longer puppets 
made to dance by the pulling of old strings. Harlequin, 
in Mr. Wolfe’s verse, seems to have the victory : 

“‘T went in rags, but life has made them stars, 
sackcloth and ashes, and I blaze with fires. 


I was a beggar till she made me hers, 
death the one love of which life never tires.” 


It has been necessary to quote in a rather haphazard 
way to give some slight idea of the variety and quality 
of Mr. Wolfe’s poetry. I have insisted on the important 
fact about him, that he is both true lyrist and true 
satirist, and those who come to his poetry for the first 
time, realising this will, I think, read his work with 
an ampler understanding and appreciation. But those 
who, like myself, are somewhat traditionalist in their 
ideas about poetry will, after reading Mr. Wolfe’s poems, 
demand more of his true little songs and less of his 
satires. 


FREDERICK HEATH. 


‘“GLORIOUS DUMAS’’ ONCE MORE. 


By ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


WISH Walter Savage Landor were alive to write 

an “Imaginary Conversation’’ between St. 
Francis and Alexandre Dumas in which the historical 
novel could be discussed. A novice (it is written) 
wanted a Psalter, which he did not like to have without 
leave. When he asked permission Francis, who had no 
love for books, replied, ‘‘ Charles the Emperor, Roland 
and Oliver, and all the Paladins and strong men, 
being mighty in war, chasing the infidels with much 
travail and sweat to the death, had over them notable 
victory, and at the last themselves did die in battle, 
but now there are many who would fain receive 
honours and human praise for the mere telling of the 
things which those others did.’’ Dumas, the chronicler 
of so many Paladins and strong men, was a very 
doughty champion of the historical novelist ; how one 
sighs to-day for such another! ‘‘ What a fine thing is 
history !’’ he writes with a splendid irony in ‘“‘ The 
Page of the Duke of Savoy,” referring to the miraculous 
story of the death of Charles V in a sober Flemish 
historian. “‘ Deeming ourselves unworthy to perform 
the function of the historian, we have joined the ranks 
of the writers of romance.’’ He says elsewhere, 
“History written by novelists is of more value than 
that written by historians ; because it is in the first 
place more veracious, and in the second more amusing.” 
I am sure he would have made out an equally strong 
case for the recorder of events against the actor in 
them if he had been challenged, and Francis would 
have liked him none the less for it. The gentle ascetic 


of Assisi and the prodigal Frenchman who drank the 
cup of life to its dregs had this much in common, the 
one was the most human and tender-hearted of saints, 
the other the most human and tender-hearted of sinners. 

I was reading the other day in Leonard Merrick’s 
delightful little story, ‘Monsieur Blotto and the Lions,” 
that Papa Tripier was ready to recount “‘ how he, heard 
a great burst of laughter on the Boulevard de Gand ”’ 
(des Italiens as it is to-day) “and how it was the 
glorious Dumas _ himself, the creator of ‘the 
Musketeers,’ rollicking round the corner, arm in arm 
with Balzac.’’ Here comes glorious and rollicking 
Dumas again in the thirty-eight final volumes of 
Messrs. Dent’s beautiful and excellently edited edition.* 
which has the merit, lacking in some translations, of 
giving the real Dumas unabridged and unmutilated. 
Care and common sense have been used in rendering 
the French into English ; quotations from Remy and 
Belleau in verse, fragments of Rabelais and of Marot’s 
hymns, are given (as they should be) in both the original 
and English ; the impossible task of rendering pro- 
vincial dialects and Parisian argot into our language 
has very sensibly not been attempted—imagine how 
““Le Reine Margot’ might have been spoilt by such 
an effort !—and the brief notes are useful. It is not 
every reader, for instance, who knows that by etiquette 
of the royal hunt the Grand Huntsman gave the old 
French kings a forked stick to clear a way for their 


* The Romances of Alexandre Dumas. Vols. XI— 
XLVIII. 4s. 6d. net per vol. 
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horses through foliage. One of the delightful things 
about Dumas is his care for detail ; he shirks nothing, 
and here is one justification for the army of collabor- 
ators—Maquet, La Croix and the rest—ever at his 
elbow to bring the tiny fact he needed. When for 
instance powdered charcoal was used before lint for 
dressing wounds in duel or battle, you must not have 
an anachronism palmed off on you. I should like here 
to speak again in warm praise of the really admirable 
introductions to these volumes. They refer quite 
rightly to the general accuracy of Dumas; where he 
departs from history the divergence is mentioned—as 
for instance in ‘‘ Olympe de Cléves,’’ when he plays a 
few tricks with dates. 
France, a country with many 
annals, has a history more 
picturesque and crowded 
with incident perhaps then 
any other; wherever pos- 
sibie Dumas keeps his char- 
acters to its main roads and 
by-paths. In his own de- 
lightful foreword to ‘ The 
Companions of Jehu” he 
tells us “ there is one thing 
that I cannot do, write a 
book upon localities that I 
have not seen.”” He was so 
thorough that (as he remarks 
whimsically) at the Chateau 
d’If the guide added to his 
income by selling pens made 
by the Abbé Faria, who 
figures in that fascinating 
but very unequal book, 
“Monte Cristo.”” I should 
have welcomed, by the way, 
in the introduction to ‘‘ The 
Two Dianas,”’ some reference 
to the correspondence of 
Diane de Poitiers ; I read it 
some time back in the Paris 
National Library, and in 
her relationship to Francis I 
and Henry H that woman of imperishable youth seems 
innocert enough, nor is there proof that Diane de 
Castro was her daughter. But Dumas himself, before 
research had brought more knowledge, hinted that 
Diane was less black than he had painted her. 

It is an education to read Dumas, who gives us the 
gieat pageant of European history in splendid pro- 
cession, against a colossal background, in which we 
learn much not only of France but of England, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, and the Low Countries. He shows 
us rich and poor as they dressed, ate, drank, bartered, 
fought, worshipped and made love. I have small 
patience with those who say that he made puppets but 
could not create living men and women. Is the man 
who gave us “ the Shoulder of Athos, the Baldric of 
Porthos, the Handkerchief of Aramis’”’ to be blamed 
because he is not Meredith or Henry James? M. 
Parigot, the French critic, was right when he spoke of 
some of the characters in Dumas as being models of 
fiction and of truth. Take one brief passage alone, 


From “The Romances of Alexandre Dumas” (Dent). 


when the boy-Dauphin Francis is sternly reproved by 
Lady Lennox for kissing little Mary Stuart’s hand too 
warmly and too publicly. ‘“‘ Don’t be afraid,” says 
she, consoling him, ‘‘ when she isn’t looking I will give 
it to you again.’’ He is extravagant sometimes, but 
can be natural and simple. In this vast mass of work 
one can only point here and there to tableaux, or open 
a closed door for a momentary glance. One remembers 
the meetings of Chicot and Henry of Navarre in ‘‘ The 
Forty-five Guardsmen,” which I am _ inclined to 
place very little below ‘‘ The Vicomte de Bragelonne.” 
One sees Henry III with his feet buried in flowers, his 
monkeys and pet spaniels, in ““ La Dame de Monsoreau.” 
Here too is that most glori- 
ous fight in which Bussy 
d’Amboise, surprised in his 
love, makes a barricade of 
furniture and vanquishes 
fourteen assassins before he 
dies. In this scene I think 
Dumas unconsciously reveals 
one of his own weaknesses. 
“It was all very well for 
Homer’s heroes who were 
demigods,”” he makes Bussy 
say, ““ to talk before they 
fight, but I am a man.” 
The heroes of Dumas are 
sometimes demigods; his 
women on occasion are long- 
winded in love as his men 
wordy in battle. But Henry 
of Navarre fearing fear is 
natural enough ; so, I think, 
are Marie Antoinette and 
Jeanne de Valois. Dumas 
(and I say Dumas because his 
“‘ ghosts,”’ though they could 
VW, help make the lantern, had 

> not among them the flame of 
_-“ genius which alone can light 
it) was so great that scarcely 
anything was impossible to 
him at his best. He could 
give us the fine plot of ‘‘ La Dame de Monsoreau.” He 
could give us the rapier-play of Chicot, the Gascon 
gentleman fool, with his masters, the hunting scenes 
in ‘“‘ Marguerite de Valois,’ the stirring chapter on the 
sea-cemetery of the Chateau d’If, the unforgettable 
pictures of the Court of Francis (in “‘ Ascanio’’), of St. 
Bartholomew and of the Revolution. And not a detail 
must be left unnoticed ; Coligny must have his tooth- 
pick constantly at his teeth. I think Dumas is least 
happy when he deals with the magical and the occult. 
There are fine passages in that immensely long book. 
“The Memoirs of a Physician,” notably that in which 
the guillotine is discussed by Marat and Cagliostro, 
and the latter says that a society which can invent a 
means of punishing without killing rather than of 
punishing by killing will be the most highly civilised. 
But many of the pages are dull and unconvincing. 
“Do you then believe in witches, Prince ? ’’ he makes 
the Duke of Guise ask in one of his books. “ Faith, 
duke,” is the reply, ‘“‘ I have seen so many predictions 
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fail, so many horoscopes fulfilled, that I will say with 
Michel de Montaigne, ‘ What knowI?’” The logical 
Parisian in Dumas was sceptical; the negro in him, 
hoarding deep memories of mysteries in tangled forests, 
half believed. And so we have Cagliostro or Balsamo ; 
Nostradamus, Ruggieri, René, the Witch of Andilly. 
I would not give poor Coconnas, who died so nobly, 
for them all. 

In these volumes are romances of Henry II, the 
Valois romances, romances of Louis XV, Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette, the Napoleonic romances, and 
other historical romances and tales of which the most 
notable are “‘ The Black Tulip’ and “ Monte Cristo.” 
Agénor de Mauléon takes us to Moorish Spain, where 
also, but at a later date, are placed the scenes of ‘“‘ The 
Brigand,”’ here translated for the first time. It is not 
a great book, but was worth translation if only for its 
mention of Columbus. I notice, by the way, what is 
suspiciously like a hint of plagiarism in Ginesta and her 
pet goat; they are curiously like Esmeralda and the 
little goat in ‘‘ Nétre Dame.” 

It is thirty-six years, I find, since George Saintsbury 
wrote, not from any lack of appreciation, ‘‘ That much 
(of Dumas) will go the way of all but the best fictitious 
literature cannot for a moment be doubted. Whether 
any will survive is a question less easy to answer.” 
To-day the answer seems less difficult. In casual 
reading of the last few weeks, I have been struck by 
the universality of Dumas’s appeal. The man who (it 
is said) made forty thousand pounds in one splendid 
year—and spent more—came from Paris with two 
napoleons in his purse, to die with the sound of 
German guns in his ears, near Dieppe. His death 


passed almost unnoticed, and French critics have not 
always been too kind to him. But I meet him in 
Merrick ; I discover a Dumas ”’ running in English 
races; I read a short biography of Gorki and find 
that when he was a turnspit in a Volga steamer his 
master, a cook with literary tastes, lent him from a 
very mixed library certain novels of Dumas which 
influenced his career. A copy of ‘‘ Less Than Kin,” 
by Charles Caldwell Dobie, has just been sent me, ina 
limited edition printed in special celebration of their 
first novel by the new American firm of John Day. 
I read of a little girl among the Californian hills reading 
““ Monte Cristo”’ with delight, but hating the Count 
for his “‘ horridness ”’ at the book’s ending. A French 
lady writes to tell me she is reading Dumas in English, 
and adds, ‘‘ How human and great he is! How much 
better than our moderns!’ And an English lady, 
who was kind enough to write about my previous notice, 
tells me of a housemaid who has lived at Versailles 
among French kings since Dumas became her friend. 

Scapegrace and prodigal as he was, he is said never 
to have been known to strike a foul blow ; Rodin says 
“he breathed out kindness ”’ (‘‘ il respirait la bonté ’’) 
and George Sand, who found no remedy for physical 
or spiritual exhaustion like a romance by Dumas, 
suggests that his faults were those of a man of immense 
genius and prodigious vitality drunk with his sense 
of power (‘‘ trop souvent ivre de puissance’’), This 
fine edition of his historical romances deserves a place 
in every library where Dumas is not well represented, 
and, especially for its educational value, it ought to 
find shelf-room in colleges and schools where European 
history means something more than dates. 


Rew 


Books. 


THE AUDIT OF MR. GALSWORTHY.* 
By GEORGE SAMPSON. 


Mr. Coats writes like a chartered accountant. He does 
not so much criticise Mr. Galsworthy as audit him. After 
enumerating the various scenes of the plays and classifying 
them according to place, he continues thus : 


““An analysis of the persons who appear on Galsworthy’s 
stage, classified according to social standing, is no less interest- 
ing. We make the acquaintance of one duke, two other peers, 
three judges and magistrates, three members of Parliament, 
and four municipal personages of importance. Commercial 
magnates, high 
financiers, and manu- 
facturers number 
eight, and there are 
as many as fourteen 
company directors 
and shareholders.” 


Several para- 
graphs of the same 
kind carry on the 
tale. 

I am simply re- 
cording the fact, not 
passing a judgment. 
Mr. Coats is entitled 

*“John Gals- 
worthy as a Dramatic 
Artist.” By R. H. 


Mr. John Coats, M.A. 6s. 
Galsworthy. (Duckworth.) 


to treat his subject as he pleases, and indeed there 
is much to be said for the enumerative method, It is 
vastly preferable for instance to the method of gush 
or to the method of “‘ telling the world’ defiantly. Mr. 
Coats adds up the characters of Mr. Galsworthy as if he 
loved them ; but at least he gives us a definite total, unlike 
the decisive young critics whose decisiveness imperfectly 
conceals the fact that they have decided nothing. 

The book contains ten chapters, and of these the first 
eight advance definite propositions about certain groups 
of plays. Mr. Coats’s method of precision can be illus- 
trated by his first chapter, called ‘‘ General Character- 
istics,’’ in which he declares and defines what he thinks 
those characteristics are. He finds six, namely, Sincerity, 
Sympathy, Impartiality, Irony, Pity and Artistry. Each 
of the six has a numbered section to itself, and the name 
of the quality appears, carefully italicised, in the first or 
second line. You see, there is no mistaking what Mr. 
Coats means; and I, as a plain and simple reader, feel 
very grateful to an author who does not leave me groping. 

Mr. Coats divides the nineteen full length plays and six 
short ones methodically into those that deal with Family 
Relationship, with Social Injustice, with the Causes of 
Social Deterioration, with the Results of Social Deteriora- 
tion, with the Tragedy of Idealism and with Caste Feeling. 
Naturally these are not definitely determined areas: one 
play may touch more than one dramatic district. 

The analysis is sound, and the author’s concise and 
unpretentious manner quite attractive. Amid circum- 
stances where there is much temptation to the windy 
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suspiration of forced breath, he has remained unagitated 
and unperturbed. Indeed I like nearly everything in Mr. 
Coats’s book except his conclusions. 

To call Mr. Galsworthy ‘“‘ impartial,’’ for instance, 
seems to me a complete malvision (is there such a word ?) 
of the subject. No doubt Mr. Galsworthy likes to think 
he is impartial, though I am sure he knows better. But 
there is not a single play of his in which the scales of 
justice have not been most deftly tampered with. Is that 
a fault ? By no means—certainly not in the plays that 
Mr. Galsworthy writes best. Shakespeare is probably the 
only modern dramatist who was completely impartial, 
mainly because partiality and impartiality had no meaning 
for him. Just as a piece of putty will take as true an 
impress of the Syracusan dekadrachmon as of our own 
hideous florin, so Shakespeare took and gave without 
comment the image and superscription of humanity, 
high and low, good and evil. He set down, he did not 
judge. It is a gift unique, almost monstrous. 

Now Mr. Galsworthy takes great pains to be fair, or at 
least to seem fair; and his very scrupulousness is an 
indication of his natural sympathy. We do not want all 
artists to be impartial. Is ‘‘ Tom Jones ’”’ the less great 
because Fielding liked his fallible hero ? Nay, isn’t it 
part of the greatness of ‘‘ Don Quixote’’ that Cervantes 
loved the world’s greatest gentleman even while he made 
fun of him ? 

Impartiality is a judicial, not an artistic quality. Mr, 
Galsworthy’s chief merit as a writer for the stage is not 
that he is impartial or pitiful or sympathetic, but that he 
knows how to make a strong, squarely-built stage-play, 
which holds an intelligent modern audience from first 
word to last, and wins most of their feelings and some of 
their judgment. Is ‘“‘ The Silver Box’”’ impartial ? Who 
cares a hang about impartiality when the curtain falls on 
Mrs. Jones’s futile and faltering ‘‘ Oh, sir!’ ? 

Mr. Coats ranks ‘‘ A Bit o’ Love”’ very high. It seems 
to me to exhibit Mr. Galsworthy’s vital weakness—a 
general and indeterminate pity—a sympathy with the feeble 
for their very feebleness, and with the characterless for 
their lack of character. Real pity has a firmer outline than 
Mr. Galsworthy gives it. It is the strength, not the weak- 
ness of charity that prevails over faith and hope. 

I am not trying to belittle Mr. Galsworthy, for whose 
works I have much admiration. I believe he has ennobled 
the stage with genuine dramatic creations. Compare 
for instance ‘‘ Mrs. Dane’s Defence’’ with ‘‘ The Silver 
Box.’’ There can be no doubt which is the finer play— 
which derives its movement from life and not from the 
theatre. But we ought to admire Mr. Galsworthy for the 
right things. I am bound to mingle my admiration with 
such intelligence as I possess, and I pause a little at the 
eulogies of Mr. Coats, unexcessive as they are. Real 
tragedy has its roots in religion or in poetry or in both, 
when both are one. In Mr. Galsworthy’s dramatisation of 
the pathetic but casual mishaps of modern civilisation I do 
not find the thing that matters most—I mean faith. Does 
great art come out of perplexity ? Mr. Coats concludes 
his panegyric with a scornful exclamation: ‘‘ Yet there are 
some who think that Galsworthy is not a poet!”’ Well, 
I am one of the anathematised infidels. Mr. Galsworthy 
is avery accomplished man of letters; he can seem to be 
poetical as he can seem to be impartial ; but it is precisely 
because he has not the creative spirit of poetry that he is 
just a very good playwright and not a very great dramatist. 


CRISIS.* 


For a period of more than four years the world endured 
the agony and bloody sweat of its twentieth century 
crisis. (Already a generation is articulate whose members 
would pronounce the statement excessive.) More than 
another period of four years had sped—with how much 
the less of leaden-footed misery !—before the first volume 


PartII. By the Rt. Hon. 
2 vols. 42s. net. 


* “ The World Crisis, 1916-1918.” 
Winston S. Churchill, C.H., M.P. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 


of Mr. Winston Churchill’s record came to be reviewed in 
these pages. And now that the concluding volumes are 
presented, another four years have almost passed. Nearly 
thirteen years since the tragic stage was set; more than 
eight years since the 
monstrous slaughter 
ceased. And now, 
in four substantial 
volumes, some six- 
teen hundred pages 
in all (the first two 
had more than five 
hundred pages 
apiece; the conclud- 
ing two, consecu- 
tively paged, give 
589), we have an 
informed and vivid 
narrative, a rounded 
story (inits first pages 
the author referred 
to it as “this tale ’’) 
of the whole Crisis. 
It is a notable achievement. Like it or leave it, it is a 
brilliant piece of historical literature. Almost certainly 
the most easily readable, the most digestible, among the 
records of the period, it is probably also one of the most 
informing and illuminating ; first, by reason of the excep- 
tional advantages enjoyed by its author in the matter of 
his access to material, and the official positions he occupied, 
and, secondly, by reason of his personal attainments as 
a writer; and that not alone as a writer in the general 
sense, but as one who, so far back as in the nineties of last 
century, proved himself a gifted recorder of military 
operations. Indeed it might be fair to say, without 
disparagement of his political and official activities, that 
it is as an artist-craftsman of the pen, rather than as 
statesman, that Mr. Churchill has displayed the greatest 
mastery of his undeniably brilliant qualities. It is certainly 
with that side of him, rather than with his quality as 
politician, or as naval or military authority, that the 
reviewer is concerned. And, so judged, the verdict is 
due that he deserves our thanks for the best consecutive 
story of the World Crisis that has so far been produced. 
One of the secrets of the consistent readableness of this 
entire work is its naive frankness and candour; a quality 
which, disarming to the critic, will wrongly be labelled 
cynicism by some readers and, it may be, blatant egoism 
by others. If you cannot tolerate Mr. Churchill’s assertive 
personality, or bring yourself to follow his personal reactions 
to, and part in, the events of 1914-18, you must assuredly 
miss the full value of his story. But do not delude your- 
self with any assurance that you will thereby lose nothing 
worth having ; for, whilst in these concluding volumes, as 
in their predecessors, the author may disclaim the historian’s 
part, he does in fact present history in one of its most 
convincing forms, by means of his correlation of personally 
felt and observed details. The first personal pronoun 
dominates almost every page, and on points of taste it 
would be the simplest thing in the world to catalogue 
grounds of challenge in every chapter. But it is because 
we are so persistently invited and enabled to view the 
whole terrific panorama through Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
own eyes, and to consider most of its crucial phenomena 
as these touched and affected, primarily, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, that the consecutive narrative holds us through- 
out its sixteen hundred pages, and thrills and interests 
and illumines at all its multifarious stages. Egoistic ? 
Indubitably ; as much as you will. But it is the egoism 
of a skilled writer, whose political and official status gave 
him unrivalled opportunities of studying the working of 
the huge war machine from inside, whose personality 
impelled him to take the fullest advantage of those un- 
rivalled opportunities, whose temperament has given him 
no least pause or check in the fullest presentation to the 
public of all that opportunity, office, and his own keen 
vision combined to place at his disposal. It is always 
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his very personal view that he presents. Yes. But what 
other method could have given more of light and life and 
reality to the unique mass of documentation which this 
particular author has had to work upon ? 

Of the period of the beginning of the Coalition Govern- 
ment he writes : 


‘I was, of course, bitterly disappointed at finding no sphere 
of action in a Ministry with whose aims and temper I was in the 
most complete accord . . . in this world-war a great official 
place, especially one connected with the fighting Services, was 
perhaps equal in scope to the command of an Army, or even a 
group of Armies; and loaded with my special knowledge and 
share in the whole series of events with which this story is 
concerned, I found a sentence of continued and indefinite in- 
activity almost unendurable. . . . My opportunity came in May. 
Feelings of anxiety and distrust boiled up against the new 
Government. . . . I therefore advised Mr. Lloyd George to 
hold a secret Session. . . . It fell therefore to me to open the 
debate. . . . I was listened to for an hour and a quarter with 
strained attention. . . . At the end there was quite a demon- 
strataon. . 


It surely is rather naive frankness and candour than 
cynicism or than blatant egoism, that inform this typical 
passage. And whatever may be said upon either side 
regarding the value of Mr. Churchill’s official work at the 
Admiralty or the Ministry of Munitions, or of his profuse 
contributions to the discussion of naval and military 
strategy, or of his part in the inspiration of, for example, 
the Dardanelles campaign, it is at least obvious that had 
he never seized, as he so promptly did seize, the oppor- 
tunities of finding a ‘‘ sphere of action,’’ we could not have 
been given the remarkable and permanently valuable 
story of the World Crisis which now, four years after 
its beginnings, lies before us, complete, comprehensive, 
luminous, from the foreboding shadows of the late Victorian 
era, right down to the “ eleventh hour of the eleventh day 
of the eleventh month,’’ when “ Victory had come after 
all the hazards and heart-breaks.’”’ And not to have it 
would be to have missed a genuine contribution to modern 
history, and a genuine piece of English literature. 

To a necessarily cursory review of a large and compre- 
hensive work it should be added that the Appendices to 
the concluding volume will have special value and interest, 
not so much for students of military history, as for young 
soldiers and those technically concerned with the future 
conduct of warfare. 

A. J. Dawson. 


THREE EASTERN NOVELS.* 


Major Rutter is poles apart from the “ highbrow ”’ in 
outlook, method and appeal; his genre is not that of the 
pundits, whose taste rather favours the portentous: yet 
not many writers, highbrow or lowbrow, put into their 
work such a degree of care and intensity. There is no 
nonsense about him—no paltering with the truth, no 
irrelevant trimmings (that most usual and_ ineffective 
device to blur over incompetence). The first impression 
left by his work is that of a sincerity almost startling to 
the reader, unaccustomed to meet with so complete an 
absence of pretentiousness and affectation, and so robust 
an honesty, which never evades an issue. The central 
figure of “‘ Chandu ”’ is in effect the problem of the opium 
traffic, regular and irregular. Major Rutter is of course 
extremely well documented ; his handling of the question 
is fair, reasonable and human ; and his skill has not allowed 
it to assume so extraneous and propagandist a quality 
as to be artificially or dramatically undesirable. So far, 
so good; but there is another side to the medal. The 
characters of the book have their noses rather put out 
of joint by it. This is particularly the case with Judith. 
Her struggles with the craving for opium are vividly and 
convincingly displayed ; but it is the working of the opium 
itself in the abstract which moves our interest, as apart 
from her personal tragedy of disintegration. She is the 


* “Chandu.” By Owen Rutter. 7s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) 
—‘‘ Chinese White.” By David Calder Wilson. 7s. 6d 
(Hutchinson.)—‘‘ Morals for Matilda.”” By Peter Blundell 
7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


pivot on which the story turns, could she but rise to the 
occasion by gripping the imagination. By missing fire 
somewhat she excites less interest on her own account 
and to that extent robs Baird of vitality. The trouble 
is that we do not know enough of what she was before 
the rot set in. We are told of her charm, but not really 
made to feel it, so that Baird’s struggle between love and 
duty loses some of its emotional point. Insufficiently 
interested in Judith, we cannot get excited about Baird, 
who (from the point of mechanism) depends on her; and 
since we cannot feel Judith’s lovableness, we cannot 
achieve full emotional realisation of his trouble. This 
is the only blemish in what is otherwise a distinguished 
piece of work; its effect is only partial, and the book is 
saved by its tonic simplicity. The local colour is vivid 
and convincing, the minor characters deftly drawn, and 
the workmanship very satisfying in a slipshod age. Major 
Rutter again proves himself a novelist of parts. ‘‘ Chandu” 
well deserves its success; its readers will remember it 
when they have forgotten many other novels, and will 
be very ready to greet its successor. 

Manon Cassily, the heroine of ‘‘ Chinese White,” is an 
unmarried mother who found opportunity (unsought) too 
much for her. Recovering her self-respect by some un- 
believable process, she left her lover, and left him in 
ignorance of his paternity. Her sentiments and behaviour 
were henceforth unimpeachable (could we only believe 
in them, coming from her). But she was a dull little 
person, very suitable to her pompous sculptor, whom, of 
course, she eventually regained. Why so perceptive a 
man as Li Feng-chang—the biggest figure in the book, 
who has a healthily restraining influence on his creator— 
should love her, is not so clear. Mr. Wilson has none of 
Major Rutter’s restraint; his style is at first a ghastly 
polyglot farrago of calamitous would-be smartness. But 
when the story tightens up, dominated by Li Feng-chang, 
matter and manner both improve greatly; one can even 
credit Mr. Wilson with sincerity. If he will only stop trying 
to be dashing, all may yet be well. 

‘‘ Morals for Matilda’ (an irrelevant title, and none the 
worse for that) is a bright and breezy story of a voyage 
from Singapore to Jolo (Liverpool and Cardiff would have 
done as well) on the Sea Jay (Captain Coker; owner 
aboard), which is out to beat the rival Honey Bee ina 
race on which big business depends. The heroine, once 
she has set eyes on him, is equally eager to avoid her 
utterly detestable husband. One sympathises with both of 
these interests, which fill the novel up to its satisfactory 
ending ; the first yields the better fun of the two. But the 
clou of the book is Captain Coker. That gentleman is not 
here to be described ; only Mr. Blundell could do him justice. 


H. V. MarrRor, 


LAWRENCE OF ARABIA.* 


In America, we are told, as much as four thousand 
pounds is being asked for copies of Colonel T. E. Lawrence’s 
book, ‘“‘ Seven Pillars of Wisdom.’’ The published price 
in England was thirty guineas, and it cannot be bought 
now for many times that figure. Fortunately, for those 
of us whose pockets are not so deep nor whose fancy 
quite so exotic, Mr. Jonathan Cape has now published an 
abridged edition, of over four hundred pages, and complete 
with sixteen of the original illustrations, at the more 
reasonable price of thirty shillings. And an engrossing 
thirty shillings’ worth it is ! 

It is not often that a book is ushered into the world 
with so much mystery; and it is even less often that a 
mysterious book proves more splendid in the realisation 
than in the anticipation. Yet it takes no very courageous 
critic to declare his opinion that ‘‘ Revolt in the Desert” 
is one of the greatest books of our time. It tells an in- 
credible, heroic saga of happenings that might perhaps 
more fittingly have belonged to doughtier days than these. 


* “Revolt in the Desert.”” By T. E. Lawrence. 30s. 
(Jonathan Cape.) ; 
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It tells how a retiring Oxford don, a sedentary person and 
a* Christian, contrived, by the enigmatical power of his 
personality, so to sway the Moslem nomads, that, by 
transforming their crass division into a trustful unity, 
he was able to lead them forth to victory over the Turks 
and thus lend a considerable aid to Allenby for his crushing 
success in Palestine. 

Exactly how it was at all possible is hard to say. 
Lawrence is a modest man. One has to look between the 
lines of this amazing book to see the stuff of his character 
shining through. Not in his accounts of himself as a 
bloodthirsty train-wrecker, or as a leader of revolt in the 
desert, or as a pseudo-Arab with all an Arab’s skill in 
intrigue, does one see the essential man. He could be 
bluff and rough enough, when occasion demanded. If 
time meant everything in the attainment of his end, he 
could watch men die, and say, ‘‘ On occasions like this 
Death justified himself and was cheap.’’ His confidence 
and vision were such that he could afford to ignore dis- 
approval: ‘‘ It a little smote me to play tricks, for he was 
generous towards my wishes; but the stakes were high, 
beyond his sight, and I cared nothing what he thought of 
me so that we won.” Indeed his admiration for the 
swiftly-changing tactics and the magnificent gestures of 
Allenby are echoed time and time again in his own 
behaviour. 

But there was something else in the man, making him 
the heroic figure he was. And to discover that you must 
give proper place to some of the more unaffected descrip- 
tions that interlard these pages. He tells for instance 
an illuminating incident that occurred towards the end of 
the campaign. The siege of Maan was under way. 
Lawrence was out alone, riding, when from the shadow of 
a culvert there sprang a Turk : 

“‘He glanced wildly at me and at the pistol in my hand, 
and then with sadness at his rifle against the abutment, yards 
behind. He was a young man; stout, but sulky looking. 
I stared at him, and said, softly, ‘ God is merciful." He knew 
the sound and sense of the Arabic phrase, and raised his eyes 
like a flash to mine, while his heavy sleep-ridden face began 
slowly to change into incredulous joy. ... And the little 
Turk was man enough not to shoot me in the back, as I rode 


away, feeling warm towards him, as ever towards a life one has 
saved.” 


Similarly, and later on, in a swift, masterly description 
of the crumpling-up of the enemy, Lawrence writes thus 
of the German detachments who had formed the stiffening 
of the Turkish front : 


‘They were two thousand miles from 
home, without hope and without guides, 
in conditions mad enough to break the 
bravest nerves. Yet their sections held 
together in firm rank, sheering through 
the wrack of Turk and Arab like armoured 
ships, high-faced and silent. When 
attacked they halted, took position, fired 
to order. Thete was no haste, no crying, 
no hesitation. They were glorious.” 


Such a large humanity explains 
much. And yet what makes Lawrence 
altogether one apart is the apparently 
extraordinary ease with which he 
doffed his Western heritage and be- 
came an Arab. When, that day in 
Feisal’s tent, he put off his khaki and 
donned the silken burnous and flow- 
ing head-dress of the East, it was as 
if he were performing a rite symbolical 
of a change of spirit too. There was 
that in him which could, at command, 
span the gulf between the philosophies 
of East and West. It is one thing to 
comprehend Eastern philosophy and 
quite another so to make it your own 
that, if need be, you can use it as if 
you were born to it—an Arab, yet a 
greater than an Arab too. The men 
who have been able to accomplish that 
simulation of the spirit, entering into 


the life of the Arabs as if all their ancestors had known the 
rigours of the desert, have been few : Burton was one of them, 
and Doughty, and now Lawrence. ‘ To be of the desert,” 
Lawrence writes, ‘‘ was, as they knew, a doom to wage 
unending battle with an enemy who was not of the world, 
nor life, nor anything, but hope itself; and failure seemed 
God’s freedom to mankind ’’—and such a phrase, alone, 
would serve to show how complete was his grasp of the 
desert mind. 

It is noteworthy too how all these Englishmen, in 
writing of the East, rise to an extraordinary dignity of 
style. Doughty, to tell of those amazing years in the 
desert, evolved a style peculiarly sensitive: mervous as 
an Arab stallion, gritty as the sand, and yet with a calm 
matched only in those illimitable wastes when the sun 
drops down behind them in a flood of gold. So too 
Lawrence has coined for himself here his own peculiar 
style—as an example of which let this too brief passage 
stand : 

“‘In the day it thawed a little and in the night it froze. The 
wind cut open the skin; fingers lost power, and sense of feel ; 


cheeks shivered like dead leaves till they could shiver no more, 
and then bound up their muscles in a witless ache.” 


Yet, literary as this book may be, and delightfully un- 
technical to the general reader, out of it there show quite 
clearly, if effortlessly, all the soldierly details of the cam- 
paign. When time has sifted out all the stories of the 
Great War, this will remain, half fact, half myth, and 
altogether epic, the incredible yarn of what followed when 
“‘a little, barefooted, silk-skirted man offered to hobble 
the enemy by his preaching if given stores and arms and 
a fund of two hundred thousand sovereigns to convince 
and control his converts.”’ 

C. HENRY WARREN. 


AGRICOLA’S ROAD.* 


The tracing and following of the roads made by the 
Romans in Britain and elsewhere has always been a fas- 
cinating study to historians generally and archzologists 
in particular. The writer of the book before us is no 
novice in this kind of investigation, for she has dealt, in 
earlier works, with Hadrian’s Wall, and the Saxon Shore ; 
to say nothing of her journeys in Czechoslovakia (where 


* “ Agricola’s Road into Scotland.’’ By Jessie Mothersole. 
Ios. 6d. net. (Bodley Head.) 
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such a wealth of Roman remains is to be found) which she 
knows so intimately and about which she has written so 
attractive and well-informed a book. In the present 
volume Miss Mothersole tells us of her search for the road 
made by the Romans, from York to Newstead on the Tweed. 
This great highway, wrongly called Watling Street, was 
probably begun by Petilius Cerealis, but was completed by 
Agricola, during his generalship of Britain, in order that 
he might have an easy and direct route for his legions on 
their way to conquer the north. 

As we follow the writer’s clear and vivid description of 
that road, noting its contours and its varied character- 
istics, stopping here to examine the remains of a stone 
fort, or there to follow the lines of a grass-grown barrow, 
or to loiter in a town whose very name, changed as it has 
been, indicates its Roman origin, we find ourselves on a 
fascinating voyage of discovery, under the direction of an 
expert, and herself fascinated, guide. 

Agricola’s Road, she tells us, extends far beyond the 
spot where we have to leave it at Newstead, in fact it con- 
tinues its way into Perthshire ; and one can only hope that 
the writer who shows herself so well equipped for the task, 
will in course of time give us a companion volume to the 
present one, in which we shall be able to follow with equal 
pleasure the high way over the border. 

Miss Mothersole, while specially keen on the archzological 
aspect of her journey, is by no means indifferent to the 
natural beauties of the country-sideshe traverses, as witness 
her own charming coloured illustrations in this book; and 
these two elements, make up a fascinating record, so fas- 
cinating indeed that it should have the effect of urging 
readers to take a holiday from the madding crowd, amid 
the uplands and the remote towns and villages which 
Agricola passed these eighteen hundred and more years 
ago. 

E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 


TOLSTOY THE MAN.* 


It is typical of the subjective tendency in modern art 
that literary criticism has steadily enlarged its scope to 
include much which formerly would have been considered 
extraneous to its function. The personality of the writer, 
the circumstances in which he lived and wrote, the fluctua- 
tions of his emotional and intellectual life, down to the 
minutest details of his family history, are too often allowed 
to colour and to influence our estimate of his performance. 
Such a tendency in esthetic criticism might justly be 
dubbed “ psychologism,’’ and is reminiscent of a similar 
fallacy, not unknown to critics in philosophy, whereby the 
logical validity of an argument is confused with the nature 
or the strength of the mental processes that were instru- 
mental to its production. 

Fundamentally, this is due to a failure to distinguish 
between the object itself and the mental act in and through 
which it is apprehended, between the fact or the meaning 
on the one hand, and the subject mind over and against 
which they stand as possible objects of apprehension on 
the other. And, just as in philosophy this crude mistake 
is responsible for many of the vaguer forms of idealism, so 
in literature, it diverts our gaze from the work itself to what 
is at best subordinate to its production, to the prejudice 
of sound appreciation and of true esthetic enjoyment. 

Tolstoy’s position as a novelist is unassailable and, in 
this country, has been deservedly enhanced by the acute 
and objective analysis of such writers as Mr. Percy Lubbock. 
“Family Views of’ Tolstoy will be most accceptable to 
those who are interested in Tolstoy the man, as contrasted 
with his work. 

The interest and value of many such biographical studies 
is not to be denied, particularly when they bear, as this 
book does, the authority of intimate personal acquaintance 
with their hero. But a perusal of it rather serves to 
strengthen our conviction that the personality of a great 


* “Family Views of Tolstoy.’’ Translated by Louise and 
Aylmer Maude. 10s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


writer as expressed in his conduct or in his domestic re- 
lations often bears no recognisable connection with his 
performance as an artist; that his reflections concerning 
his own emotional experience often obscure a just apprecia- 
tion of his work—as witness the introspective vagaries of 
Edgar Allan Poe; in short, that a first-rate craftsman is 
often a fourth-rate philosopher whose inability to explain 
the world in general terms is only less conspicuous than 
his total inability to explain himself. 

The volume before us throws many interesting sidelights 
on the personality of the great novelist. It consists of a 
series of short articles by members of his family on such 
matters as “‘ Tolstoy’s Humour’’; his ‘‘ Home Leaving 
and Death,’”’ and the debt which he owed to Music and to 
the novels of Dickens. Of these articles ‘“‘ Tolstoy and 
Dickens ’”’ is undoubtedly of the greater interest to English 
readers and is a fresh and suggestive study. In his preface 
Mr. Aylmer Maude, who edits the book, reminds us that 
Tolstoy took “‘ au grand serieux the humorous and satirical 
sketches which Dickens drew of many of our Parliamentary 
institutions, though, as this book makes clear, he was by 
no means devoid of a sense of humour of a somewhat 
ingenuous kind. It is therefore interesting to reflect that, 
through Tolstoy, Dickens may have had an unwitting 
influence in the break-down of constitutionalism in Russia. 
It is, in any case, difficult for a foreigner to understand that 
Englishmen have never a keener relish for customs and 
institutions which are typically British than when holding 
them up to the pious horror or to the ridicule of posterity. 


R. O. RAPHAEL. 


GEORGE ELIOT.* 


The personality—or, in the phrase of to-day, the 
psychology—of George Eliot remains one of the most 
baffling in literary biography. The strange contradictions 
in the nature of this country-bred woman who desired 
appreciation and fame, who depreciated herself and sought 
to hide her identity when literary success was achieved, 
who ever preached the highest morality in her books yet 
in her private life, without mincing words, lived in a state 
of adultery for nearly twenty-five years concurrent with 
the writing of those didactic novels of high ideals—these 
warring qualities and actions present an enigma difficult 
to solve. And Miss Haldane does not resolve the problem 
in her very interesting study of the novelist’s life and 
work; indeed, in this ‘‘ Victorian study,’’ Miss Haldane 
has some difficulty in placing George Eliot in her personal 
(as apart from her literary) relation to the social and‘moral 
life of seventy years ago. 

Miss Haldane points out, truly enough, that Mary Ann 
Evans grew up and commenced to write in a period pro- 
fessing standards of strict propriety and dull respectability, 
but she does not add that these were merely the professions 
of the Court and a large section of the middle classes. 
Beneath this outer veneer there was among the two 
extremes of society a laxity of conduct and morals as 
pronounced as it had been twenty years earlier; the 
manners and trend of thought of the Regency did not 
automatically expire with George the Fourth in 1830. 
This can be the only explanation why George Eliot’s 
flouting of the proprieties was not more actively con- 
demned in an age alleged to be strictly virtuous. She was 
ostracised at first, of course, by ladies who governed their 
actions by Queen Victoria’s code, but as the years passed 
other ladies of the most rigid virtue were only too anxious 
to ask for permission to pay their respect to the erring and 
ageing sibyl at her salon in St. John’s Wood, at 21, North 
Bank. Miss Haldane, by biographical necessity, is not 
able to avoid mention of the curious moral laxity of her 
personages in 1854, the matrimonial game of ‘ General 
Post,’’ which gave George Lewes’s wife to Thornton Hunt 
(son of Leigh Hunt), also a married man, and which sent 
George Lewes to his irregular establishment with George 


* “George Eliot and Her Times.” A Victorian study by 
Elizabeth S. Haldane. 12s.6d.net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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Eliot. Mrs. Lynn Linton stated that legal obligations in 
marriage were entirely disregarded by both Thornton 
Hunt and George Lewes, and that the latter was excessively 
free in speech and possessed little reticence of any kind. 
So, beyond his good-nature and love and care for George 
Eliot, it is difficult to understand the high-souled aspects 
some of his apologists have perceived in what was obviously 
a very human relationship. 

As for George Eliot, though she always protested that 
her connection with Lewes was no life of self-indulgence, 
one cannot forget the pronouncement of a very keen 
observer and judge of feminine nature, George Meredith, 
who knew her personally: ‘‘ George Eliot had the heart 
of Sappho; but the face, with the long proboscis, the 
protruding teeth as of the Apocalyptic horse, betrayed 
animality.” 

So we arrive at that remarkable contradiction in her 
nature, that though she offered no renunciation of self and 
sex in sacrifice to the high ideals she preached in her books, 
in her literary art such renunciations and sacrifices are pre- 
eminently her theme and touched ever with poignant 
sensibility. Perchance the sadness and depression she 
endured, long after all possible fame and success and 
monetary rewards had come to her, arose from the bitter 
consciousness that her lower nature had triumphed, and 
that she herself had been powerless to scale the heights 
she had pointed out to others. 

In justice to George Lewes it must always be remembered 
that his influence was entirely for good in George Eliot’s 
literary creation. It was owing to his encouragement and 
praise that she first essayed, and persisted in, the writing 
of fiction. That most interesting period of her life, when 
she had cast aside the trammels of spinsterhood at the 
age of thirty-five and was, in the modern cant slogan, at 
last ‘‘ realising her personality,’ and beginning her contribu- 
tions to the classics of England, belongs to Richmond (in 
Surrey), for it was at No. 8, Park Shot? (not Street, as 
Miss Haldane puts it) that she came to live with Lewes 
in 1856. And it was during a walk in Richmond Park 
that she told him of her ideas of writing a series of stories 
based on clergymen she had known amid the scenes of 
her native county of Warwickshire. ‘‘ Scenes of Clerical 
Life ’’ should be the title, and Lewes warmly supported the 
scheme. ‘‘ Adam Bede’’ was also written at No. 8, Park 
Shot. It will be recalled that in ‘‘ The Sad Fortunes of the 
Rev. Amos Barton,’’ the first of ‘‘ Scenes of Clerical Life,’’ 
there is a description of Shepperton Church. The in- 
habitants of Shepperton-on-Thames claim this to be an 
actual transcript of their church, though the scene of the 
story is a picture of Chilvers Coton, near Arbury, the 
birthplace of the novelist. 

As Miss Haldane gives a précis of all the novels, I fear 
this is an indication that George Eliot’s work is unknown 
to younger generations. It is difficult to estimate George 
Eliot’s final position in the English classics, say a hundred 
years hence; the works that survive will not be those 
which expressed her philosophy or sought to educate her 
readers, but rather those which portray with infinite 
fidelity the life of rural Warwickshire and Lincolnshire in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, that homely life 
revolving round the Squire and the Parson and the 
Villager which is so rapidly passing from actuality even in 
our time. ‘‘ Romola,” with all its labour and high en- 
deavour, will, I fancy, be forgotten. ‘‘ Felix Holt,” 
‘‘Middlemarch’”’ and ‘ Daniel Deronda” will only be 
examined by students curious concerning the lesser fiction 
of the Victorians. But surely ‘‘ Scenes from Clerical Life,”’ 
“* Adam Bede,” ‘‘ The Mill on the Floss ’’ (despite its faulty 
ending), and Silas Marner ’’ (with its Hardy-like origin 
in a weaver, with a bag on his back, seen by the author in 
her early childhood) will survive. These are great stories 
of ‘old, unhappy things,’ yet timeless in their human 
appeal as were those lovers who “‘ ages long ago fled away 
into the storm.” S. M. Enis. 


+ The house was demolished some years ago, and the site is 
now covered by the offices of the Registrar for the district. 


XUM 


BEETHOVEN — CONSCIOUS AND 
UNCONSCIOUS.* 


There is a lack of balance in the construction of Mr. 
W. J. Turner’s book which is somewhat disconcerting. 
In a foreword he says that, believing the man and the 
artist to be one, he has prepared for Books II, III and IV, 
“which are the essential and novel part of this study of 
Beethoven,” by giving a concise biography in Part I. 
Like a conscientious reviewer I began the book at the 
beginning and had read two-thirds of the whole before 
“the essential and novel” section was reached. The 
“‘ concise ’’ biography, which is little more than a competent 
compilation derived from other books, occupies 225 pages, 
leaving little more than a hundred for the development 
of Mr. Turner’s own contribution to our knowledge of the 
composer. I would suggest that if ever there were a year 
when a prefatory biography was unnecessary it is this, when 
biographies are pouring from the world’s printing presses. 
If Mr. Turner were to issue the non-biographical sections 
of his study separately, at a reasonable price, he would 
confer a kindness upon many students, for his analysis of 
Beethoven’s work is full of insight and a generous en- 
thusiasm which is salutary in a decade which has tended 
to scorn the judgment of the decade before. For much 
the same reason, Mr. Turner’s courage in assigning a far 
higher place to Beethoven than to Bach is to be applauded. 
Bach has come to be regarded as sacrosanct, untouchable, 
unapproachable. At his best Bach is unequalled; there 
are some things so perfect—the Sanctus of the B minor 
Mass for example—that it would be fruitless to compare 
them with anything else. But Bach’s range is much more 
restricted than Beethoven’s, in proportion as his ex- 
perience was restricted. So rich was Beethoven in human 
experience, and in his later years—when deafness and 
suffering closed him in—so rich in spiritual experience 
which transcended the merely human, that his com- 
positions express an infinite variety of emotions unknown 
to Bach. 

Mr. Newman’s essay gives me the impression that it 
was intended to be part of a larger study. As it stands, 


* “ Beethoven: The Search for Reality.” By W. J. Turner. 
18s. (Benn.)—‘‘ The Unconscious Beethoven: An Essay in 


Musical Psychology.’’ By Ernest Newman. tos. 6d. (Par- 
sons.)—‘* Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas.’’ By William Beh- 
rend. 6s. (Dent.)—‘‘ Beethoven: The Man.” By André 
de Hevesy. 7s.6d. (Faber & Gwyer.) 


Beethoven. 
From “Beethoven's Pianoforte Sonatas’ (Dent). 


From a Bust by Franz Klein. 
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Beethoven. 
(After Waldmiuiller.) 


From “ Beethoven: The Man.” By André de Hevesy 
(Faber & Gwyer). 


it seems to have very little raison d’étre. The first half of 
the book labours the point that Beethoven was a man 
and nota god. There is no need in these enlightened days, 
says Mr. Newman in effect, to imagine that the composer 
of sublime music was himself sublime. Beethoven’s rude- 
ness of manner; his less than scrupulous behaviour in 
business ; his arrogance and self-sufficiency ; “‘ his un- 
warrantable interference with the lives of his relations ”’ ; 
his well-meaning but tyrannical attitude towards his 
nephew—these are some of the failings which Mr. Newman 
emphasises ; and he refers at length to what seems to be 
the fact (though Mr. Turner is not convinced) that 
Beethoven’s deafness was due to syphilis contracted in 
early manhood. In a big book Mr. Newman would be 
justified in stressing failings which other biographers have 
ignored or glossed over: in a book no longer than 153 
pages 75 might have been more profitably employed. 
Much of Part II seems also to lead nowhere. Mr. Newman, 
by means of numerous examples, proves that the composer 
was particularly fond of a certain upward sequence of 
three notes, which he employed in one form or another in 
all his works. It appears to have been an obsession. 
Granted that this is so, what is the significance of the 
discovery ? Has it no more value than the knowledge that 
Shakespeare uses a certain word ten thousand times, that 
Gounod employs the triplet more than any other composer, 
that Mr. Masefield is unusually free with his use of the word 
“beauty ’’? Is it just a matter of statistics, or has 
Mr. Newman some explanation of the obsession which 
will shed light upon the “‘ unconscious Beethoven ”’ ? 

His other discovery—that Beethoven’s major works 
were not evolved from a theme but existed in some sort 
of vague totality in his consciousness before he put them 
on to paper—seems to me no more startling. This is a 
method which all creative artists must be aware of, and 
we need only quote Beethoven’s own words to make 
assurance surer : 

‘I must get these off my hands first,” he said to Rochlitz ; 
“two great symphonies, and the other—an oratorio. That will 
take a long time, and then you see for some time back I have 
found it hard to bring myself to write. I sit and think and 
think ; I have it, yet 1 can’t get it down on paper. I am afraid 
of beginning these great works. Once started all goes well.” 

The other two books under notice are less controversial. 
William Behrend’s book on the sonatas, translated from 


the Danish, is in its way altogether admirable. The 
sonatas are studied not as detached compositions but in 
their relation to the composer’s life. The book is indeed 
a sympathetic biography with special reference to the 
sonatas, and it can be warmly recommended to pianists 
and listeners alike. Equally attractive in its unpre- 
tentiousness is André de Hevesy’s ‘‘ Beethoven: the 
Man,” which Mr. F. S. Flint has given us in a sensitive 
translation. Here no attempt is made to sum up 
Beethoven’s merits as a composer. They are taken for 
granted and the book confines itself to a straightforward 
narrative of his life. 

Mr. Newman’s book has a frontispiece ; the other three 
are plentifully illustrated. 


HERMON OULD. 


ANATOLE FRANCE UNDER FIRE.* 


These seem early days for a foreign critic to be writing 
of ‘‘ the degeneration of a great artist ’’ in connection with 
Anatole France and to be delivering hammer-blow after 
hammer-blow at the dead man’s fame till nothing is left 
to his credit in the way of creative effort save a single 
character and even his style is dismissed as “‘ a beautiful, 
iridescent integument enfolding not life, but the skeleton 
of life.’’ No prophet of course is secure in his own country, 
and M. Thibault received too much and too fulsome homage 
in his life-time not to meet in his later years with corre- 
sponding depreciation. But MM. Michaut and Giraud, to 
take two examples, were Frenchmen; it is an American, 
Professor Barry Cerf, who is now the iconoclast. Through- 
out a long essay, marked by considerable iteration, this 
stern moralist hurls at his victim again and again the 
epithets ‘‘ voluptuary,” ‘‘ zsthete,’’ dilettante.’’ He is 
like a dominie of the old school standing with his cane 


over a refractory pupil. ‘‘ Hold out your hand.” Two 
strokes are given. ‘‘ That for your dilettante pose, and 
that for being an esthete.’’ Still the punishment is not 
over. ‘‘ The other hand! That’’—a severe cut—‘ for 


being a sensualist, and that for never being serious.” 

Now no sane admirer of France has ever denied that 
there was in him a preoccupation with sex, a Rabelaisian 
tendency towards lubricity, which overcoloured his fiction 
and ran riot in that naughty but brilliant piece of fancy, 
“The Revolt of the Angels.’ Whenever Mr. Cerf con- 
templates ‘‘ The Revolt of the Angels he sees red. Hecan 
put up with the paganism of “ Thais’’ or with what he 
calls the unconscious shamelessness of the “ Rotisserie 
de la Reine Pédauque,’”’ but in the story of the angels come 
to earth he perceives degeneration at climax—so much 
so that his anger extends to other work done in the autumn 
of Anatole France’s career—thus to the magnificent if 
discursive satire of ‘‘ Penguin Island ”’ and to that masterly 
picture of the Terror, ‘‘ The Gods Are Athirst,’’ and he 
lumps all three together as marking stages in their author’s 
decline. Nay, he is almost for denying any outstanding 
virtue to the Bergeret comedies. 

That term of reproach “ sensualist’’ is the keyword of 
Mr. Cerf’s criticism; it leads him further and further in 
dispraise. Not only is France a voluptuary, but “‘ mental 
effort is to him a form of sensuality.’’ Does he confess 
himself, as is the way with artists, to be indolent ? Mr. 
Cerf takes him at his word and accepts the story that it 
was a woman who stirred his ambition and goaded him 
into work. He was more than lazy, urges the critic; he 
suffered from intellectual indolence, ‘‘ playing with ideas, 
constantly playing with his own life and thought and with 
the life and thought of others.’’ Has France admitted 
that he was timid ? Mr. Cerf pushes the weakness on to 
the mental and moral plane. So he refuses to take M. 
Thibault’s socialism seriously; he is deaf to France’s 
claim that pity is one of his good counsellors and finds in 

* “ Anatole France: The Degeneration of a Great Artist.” 
By Barry Cerf. 18s. (Melrose.)—‘‘ Rambles with Anatole 


France.” By his secretary, Sandor Kémeri (Mme. Georges 
Boloni). Translated by Emil Lengzel. 16s. (Benn.) 
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him “an abundance of the contempt which is untouched 
by pity.”” Have we thought that the Dreyfus affair effected 
a great awakening in Anatole France? All Mr. Cerf will 
admit is that after that affair there was duality in the man ; 
‘he is now an idealist, now a scoffer at idealism,’’ and he 
talks of the great artist as ‘“‘ always swimming with the 
current, always destitute of real conviction.’’ The American 
cannot forgive the French sceptic for having written 
“The Gods Are Athirst,”’ for having mocked, as he will 
have it, at revolutionary ideas, while avowedly in alliance 
with such zealots as Jaurés. Prejudice prevents him from 
recognising a masterpiece. 

Where Mr. Cerf is most illuminating is in his examination 
of his subject’s style. Even here you catch him looking 
out for what he wants to see, saying to himself as it were, 
“A man who is a sensualist should betray sensuousness 
in his style.”’ But his point that the qualities of that 
style are romantic rather than classical he fully justifies. 
Nor is he wrong in finding an egoistic centre in much of 
Anatole France’s fiction or dwelling on the man’s fondness 
for painting his own portrait, though he carries his conten- 
tion too far. France’s genius worked from inside gradually 
outward ; his first stories are a scholar’s exercises in art, 
the tours de force of a critic tentatively adventuring on 
creation. The marvel for those who watch his timid start 
is the range he ultimately compassed, the versatility he 
attained—in comedy and romance, in the revivification of 
history, in satire as savage as Swift’s. With that legacy 
in our hands, need we worry over much because he had no 
message for his day or because his paradoxes do not solve 
the problems of “ serious souls.’”” France never professed 
to solve problems. 

It is amusing to pass from the censorious atmosphere of 
Mr. Cerf’s book to the mood of worshipfulness which marks 
Mme. Boloni’s ‘‘ Rambles with Anatole France.’’ I see 
that M. Henriot in the Temps has discovered in this 
volume ‘“‘ Anatole France to the life.’’ If so the novelist’s 
table-talk can never have compared with his written prose, 
despite assertions to the contrary. The sympathetic 
reader will search ‘‘ Sandor Kémeri’s’’ pages in vain for 
arresting thoughts or happy strokes of art. France, as his 
enthusiastic Hungarian secretary shows him here, talks 
best when he is retailing, a little pontifically, the history 
of some monument or picture under survey in Italy, but 
often he lapses into commonplaces. The man appears 
most clearly in the story of his relations with a chance-met 
priest of an intolerant and aggressive type, whom France 
is made to handle with extraordinary gentleness and 
amiability ; but then, as the secretary points out, the 
master in his dealings with him had an eye to “ copy.” 
One curious impression is left by this book. It records a 
meeting, after thirty years’ severance, between France and 
Rodin. Rodin leaps out upon us enormously alive, 
indubitably a giant. As he stammers out his admiration 
and explodes with enthusiasm over France’s art treasures, 
as he passes his thumb lovingly over a statue and speaks 
simply of his art and his teachers, we realise his bigness 
and virility. By the side of him France seems thin-blooded. 
It is a mistake however to count on setting a full-sized 
picture of France in his disciples’ records. Too often they 
set down unessentials; they are too near their idol to 


place him in proper perspective. He himself is his best 
portraitist. 


F. G. BETTANY. 


THREE THOUGHTFUL NOVELS.* 


In “‘ The Shadowy Third” Miss Elizabeth Sprigge has 
written a book which is interesting not so much because of 
the story it tells nor because of the admirable background 
against which it is set, but by reason of the conviction 


* “The Shadowy Third.” By Elizabeth Sprigge. 7s. 6d. 
(Alfred Knopf.)—‘‘ Half-Way.” By Desmond Coke. 7s. 6d. 
(Chapman & Hall.)—‘‘ This Generation.” By L. W. Vedrenne. 
7s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


behind it that the marriage of Evan and Virginia Barratt 
fails because of their modernity. Evan and Virginia 
would have made a muddle of things in whatever century 
they had elected to marry, although they would con- 
ceivably, in any other, have talked considerably less about 
it. For whatever else is true or false about marriage, it 
is certain that it is no state for two such complete egotists 
as Evan and Virginia. 

All the same, I doubt whether Miss Sprigge has been 
quite fair to them. Why, in the name of goodness, should 
she allow Evan, returning to his wife after a sojourn of 
six months in Sweden, to turn up in a dirty shirt and 
shabby clothes, and permit her to think it mere slackness 
rather than tell her that he has been in a street accident, 
which has left him badly bruised and shaken and with no 
option but to get into the only other things available ? 
On the other hand, Miss Sprigge is sometimes extremely 
clever with them, as for instance when she tells us that 
Virginia was furious with Evan for asserting that Shaw 
and Wells ‘‘ were more important than Walter de la Mare 
and Katharine Mansfield.’” Obviously the only sort of 
marriage for people like Evan and Virginia is the experi- 
mental variety, which does not seem to have occurred to 
Miss Sprigge. Nevertheless she writes well, and has a 
sense of form and character. There is undoubtedly 
something both constructive and helpful to be written about 
the ‘‘ modern ”’ marriage, but Miss Sprigge has not written 
it. She has, however, given us a very clever and promising 
book, so that it would be ungrateful to cavil. 

Mr. Desmond Coke’s modern marriage in ‘‘ Halfway ”’ 
is also a failure, and like that set forth by Miss Sprigge, 
would have been a failure in whatever century it had 
taken place, though at no other period of existence would 
his heroine have found a husband so ready to efface himself 
as Derek Graham. 

Vera, his wife, as much the complete egotist as Miss 
Sprigge’s Virginia, was attractive but definitely under- 
sexed, and revolted by the ultimate reality of passion is 
quite unable to pay any of the debts that the sex attraction, 
and her acceptance of it, incur for her. Within the limits 
Mr. Coke has set himself Vera is well defined; but her 
author has been perhaps a little too gentlemanly in his 
attitude towards her, probably out of his very manifest 
desire to understand and be fair to her. One can think of 
half a dozen novelists (three at least of them women) who 
would have left Vera considerably fewer shreds of self-respect 
at the end of the story. But though Mr. Coke has been 
kind he has not been false, and his dénouement is true and 
admirably contrived. This is not perhaps so good a novel 
as ‘“‘ Pamela Herself’’ (at least to one reader), but it is 
very obviously a sincere and well thought out piece of 
work, competently set down. 

Mr. L. W. Vedrenne’s ‘“ This Generation’’ is a very 
different affair either from Mr. Coke’s or Miss Sprigge’s. 
He too shows us some unsatisfactory marriages, but they 
belong not to this unruly generation but to that which 
immediately preceded it. Here are two husbands and 
wives held together and driven apart by the personalities 
and development of their children, and whether Mr. 
Vedrenne intended it or not, this is by far the most 
interesting of the several situations the book presents. 
The younger generation, especially the unmarked half of it, 
is harder ; its adventures on the wing, its problems untried, 
but for their parents things are very different. The most 
real of Mr. Vedrenne’s younger generation is Bob Tedd, 
dead before the book opens, and his cleverest study that 
of Lila Manifold, whose love of life and disgust of it 
are admirably mingled and expressed. Mr. Vedrenne 
has ideas and is not afraid of them; moreover he knows 
how to use them without becoming propagandist. The 
present story is notable for a certain stark reality 
allied to breadth of vision, to sincerity and earnestness of 
purpose, and in it, more thoroughly perhaps than either 
Mr. Coke or Miss Sprigge, he upholds the idea of the 
novel at its best—the idea of the novel as the epic of 
common life. 

BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR. 
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A LESSER BUDDHA.* 


““ The Book of the Ten Masters ’’ may be considered as 
a foot-note to the religious history of India. It contains 
some account of the life and teaching of Nanak, the 
Apostle of the Punjab, in his ten incarnations. His 
followers may not compare in numbers with the devotees 
of Buddha or Mahomet, but the following is not incon- 
siderable, and is of importance out of proportion to its 
actual numbers, since the Sikhs of the Punjab are an 
outstanding race. The ten incarnations of the Guru 
Nanak extended over a period of some two hundred and 
fifty years, for he was born in 1469 and died as the Guru 
Gobind in 1708. 

Mr. Puran Singh has endeavoured in his ‘‘ Book of the 
Ten Masters’’ to give some particulars of the life and 
character of each of these ten masters, illustrated by 
anecdote and by renderings in free verse of the poems in 
which their gospel and ecstasy were embodied. He had 
the good fortune to secure an excellent introduction to 
his volume from Mr. Ernest Rhys, whose interest in matters 
of Indian faith and philosophy is very well known. 

The personality of these Sikh Gurus was very various. 
They held the like office, in a similar spirit, but with a 
diversity of gifts. One was a poet born. The pressure 
of Mohammedan aggression made a soldier of another. 
Some were martyrs both in will and deed. The Emperor 
Akbar bestowed a gift of land upon another, and thus 
formed master builders of religious mystics. It is odd 
to recall that the great Emperor who has preserved for 
most of us the saying: ‘‘ Said Jesus—on Whom be peace— 
this world is a bridge; pass over it, but do not build 
thereon,’”’ is responsible indirectly for the founding of 
Amritsar, the holy city of the Sikhs. To this day, we are 
told, the inhabitants approach Ramdas, the founder, in 
prayer in their difficulties and distress, For this city of 
orchards and gardens contains the Golden Temple, to 
which the orthodox make pious pilgrimage, since it is the 
holy place of those whose spiritual life is nourished by the 
teaching of the Sikh Gurus. 

To any who would learn how a crowd of frightened 
peasants was welded into a fine fighting force, which has 
never lost its value, Mr. Puran Singh’s sensitive book 
should have its interest. Its main concern, however, is 
with the doctrine of Nanak—that lesser Buddha—in his 
various incarnations. Reading such devoted lives and such 
spiritual teaching a sympathetic student is constrained to 
repeat: ‘‘ Blessed be the feet that seek Him, on whatever 
path, and by whatever Name.” 


EuGENE Mason. 


TRUTH IN FICTION.f+ 


Although this is the third volume in Mr. Hamlin Garland’s 
Middle Border trilogy, it is in order of date the first. It 
is a sort of prelude to ‘‘ A Daughter of the Middle Border ” 
and ‘‘ A Son of the Middle Border,” and is, if I am not 
mistaken, largely the story of his father’s pioneering days 
in the West. Incidents and dialogue must have been 
imaginatively recreated, but the imagination that has 
recreated them has done so with a realistic truthfulness 
that is rare in modern fiction. There is no over-emphasis, 
no straining after vivid effects; as the narrative unfolds 
it gathers its own natural atmosphere about it, and is the 
more interesting, the more fascinating, because it tells a 
story of hard, strenuous living, of love and enterprise and 
adventure, in a manner as quiet and matter-of-fact as if 
it were all actual biography. 

The men and women of the book, major and minor, are 
in their various ways, each with his or her own distinctive 
unexaggerated character, essentially human and alive. 
The boy Richard Graham is the veritable father of the man 


* “The Book of the Ten Masters.”” By Puran Singh. With 
a Foreword by Ernest Rhys. 7s. 6d. (Selwyn & Blount.) 


+ “ Trail-Makers of the Middle Border.”” By Hamlin Garland. 
7s. 6d. (John Lane.) 


he becomes in the later stages of his chronicle. His loyalty 
to his father and mother, his admiration of his cleverer 
brother Addison, his weaknessés, irresolutions, courage, 
his lack of self-confidence, his desperate industry and 
honesty—everything that went to the making of him is 
portrayed faithfully and with a finely sympathetic insight. 
You follow him through his narrow, hampered boyhood, 
his impetuous running away from home to find work and 
better himself—though, when he succeeded, most of his 
wages were sent home to his mother—his gradual rise, after 
many vicissitudes, his meeting with the delightful McLane 
family, his delayed, unsensational wooing of the womanly, 
lovable Isabel McLane, their marriage, the lonely life she 
faces with him in the backwoods, his joining up, after 
hesitations, and going to fight as a soldier under Grant in 
the Civil War—through all this, and the stirring events 
of the war, to his quietly happy return to Isabel and his 
children, you follow Richard with close and never failing 
interest. You feel as you read that you are reading of real 
people and of things that once happened, for Mr. Garland 
touches in all sorts of convincing little details of incident 
and character with something of the genius of Defoe. This 
trilogy should give him still a sure place in American 
literature when many noisier reputations have passed out 
of hearing. The book is charmingly illustrated by 
Constance Garland. 


A. 


WESLEY THE MAN.* 


When I was a child there hung over my bed a portrait 
of John Wesley that struck fear and gloom into my soul. 
It was not only because the portrait itself was somewhat 
forbidding (as the sterner portraits of Wesley certainly 
are), but because I associated it with the tedium of the 
services at the old-fashioned, provincial Methodist chapel 
to which I was taken every Sunday. The chapel itself 
was dark and ugly, and the services (punctuated at ap- 
parently hourly intervals by the melancholy quarter-hour 
chimes of the neighbouring Town Hall clock) seemed inter- 
minable. It is true that a surreptitious game of trains, 
played by pushing a number of Bibles along the book-rest, 
was sometimes possible, and there was always the diversion 
of watching the organist’s assistant swing round at the 
close of each hymn the board announcing the number of the 
next. But such mild joys were but temporary oases in the 
prevailing desert of monotony and depression—a depression 
increased by the Calvinistic preaching then still common. 
While the body was tortured by discomfort and confine- 
ment, my young mind was terrified by the thought of 
an angry and implacable God, whose eagle eyes were ever 
on the watch for my numerous misdeeds. And is it 
surprising that I came to regard the man whose portrait 
hung in my bedroom as the arch-representative of that 
relentless Jehovah ? 

It was not until years later that, having discovered for 
myself his ‘‘ Journal,’ I came to realise that one could not 
judge Wesley by the Wesleyans, any more than, alas, one 
can judge Christ by most “‘ Christians.” It is true that in 
Methodism to-day, as in Nonconformity generally, the old 
“fire and thunder ’”’ preaching is dead or rapidly dying. 
But it is questionable whether even now most Wesleyans 
—to say nothing of worshippers in other folds—have any- 
thing like a true idea of the real Wesley of the “‘ Journal ”’ 
—the Wesley who was not only a revivalist preacher, but 
a scholar, a gentleman, a philosopher, a poet, a humorist, 
a social reformer, and the most comprehensive and 
acute observer of his age. Though Wesley has not lacked 
due appreciation at the hands of some of the greatest 
critics and historians, he has suffered, so far as the popular 
estimate of him is concerned, from the average man’s 
facile habit of labelling. Because Wesley was an evange- 
list he has been pigeon-holed as being that and nothing 

* “ John Wesley : Christian Philosopher and Church Founder.” 


By George Eayers, Ph.D., F.R.Hist.S. 7s. 6d. (Epworth 
Press.) 
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Faber & Gwyer 


FROM OUR SPRING LIST 


Papillée 
MARCUS CHEKE 


“‘not since I read Beardsley’s precious fantasy, 
‘Under the Hills,’ have I discovered a work 
with so strange a charm.’’—BEVERLEY NICHOLS 
in the Sketch. ‘‘ Mr. Cheke’s ‘ Papillée’ is very 
good fun.’’—The Outlook. ‘‘ The narrator has 
perfect manners. . . . I congratulate Mr. Cheke 
on his pretty impudence, and on having done the 
thing very well.’ —AFFABLE HAWK in the New 
Statesman. Cloth, gilt, price 7s. 6d. net 


The White Hen 
PETER TRAILL 


A POWERFUL study of three generations by the 
author of ‘““Woman to Woman” and “ The 
Divine Spark.’ This is a book every woman 
should read. Cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d. net 


Blue Tiger Yard 
CHARLES LANDSTONE 


BLUE TIGER YARD is the chief business quarter 
of Whitechapel Jewry. It stands for orthodoxy, 
stability, and rigid convention. The Lakarin family 
are, to the Yard, what the Bank of England is to 
the City of London. Cloth, gilt, price 7s. 6d. net 


The Deadlock 
V. V. VIERESSAEV 


Translated from the Russian by Camilla Coventry and 
Nina Wissotzky. 
‘“aA RUSSIAN novel bearing the accent of more 
human truth about life under Bolshevism 
than all the statistical or political reports pub- 
lished.’’—Westminster Gazette. ‘‘ This is easily the 
most remarkable novel of Russia under the Soviet.” 
—The Daily News. ‘‘ Anotable book artistically.” 
—Birmingham Post. Cloth, gilt, price 7s. 6d. net 


Modern Love 
H. W. YOXALL 


THE theme of this novel is ‘ incompatibility 
of temperament ”’ between husband and wife. 
Cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d. net 


Gingerbread Lea 
MYFANWY PRYCE 


‘“A JANE AUSTEN novelist. Miss Pryce 
has written a novel of unusual charm. 
Her touch is sure though delicate, in some ways 
reminiscent of Jane Austen.’’—Daily Mail. ‘‘ Miss 
Myfanwy Pryce has vision and a grace of style 
. . . this is a book that leaves one with the sense 
of having lived in the home of the actors in the 
drama; a rare achievement.’’—Morning Post. 
Cloth, gilt, price 7s. 6d. net 


The Devil’s Tower 
OLIVER AINSWORTH 


. full of zest, good humour, and common 
sense.”’—The Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ The 
plot . . . holds us_ spellbound.’”—The Daily 
Mail. ‘‘I cannot give ‘The Devil’s Tower’ 
higher praise than comparing it with John Buchan 
at his best.” —Glasgow Evening Citizen. 

Cloth, gilt, price 7s. 6d. net 
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RING F wanes 


These are the days when the beauties of Nature 
lead one’s thoughts to NATURE BOOKS— 
whether for personal Reading or for using as 
a basis for NATURE TALKS to Children 


SOME_SUGGESTIONS 
ART—AND THE COUNTRYSIDE 


Hin.s on Outdoor Sketching tor Girls end Others 
By Exranetn Watmstey. With an Appreciation by 
E. Wake Cooke, author of “ Retrogression in Art,” etc. 
Illustrated with pencil sketches from the notebook of 
F C. Dickinson. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, illustrated jacket. 2s, 64. 


A CHILD’S YEAR WITH NATURE 


Fif'y--wo Neture Stories for Primery Children 
By Marcery H. Briccs, B.Sc., F.E.S., coloured frontispiece, 
and numerous black-and-white illustrations. 

Imperial 1é6mo, cloth boards. 4s. Od. 


NATURE ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


By J. Arruur Tuomson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Natural 
History, Aberdeen University, with 52 dainty illustrations 
by Alice M. Davidson ; three-colour frontispiece, etc. 

Crown 4to, cloth boards. 12s, 6d. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE 


By Rev. White, M.A., with Introduction and 
Notes. 


Cheap Edition, paper covers. 3d. 
Demy &vo, boards. 1s. 6d. 


NATURE AND HOME TALKS: 


Charts with Primary Children 
By Marcery H. Briccs, B.Sc., F.E.S. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards. 2s. Od. 
For Primary Dep«rtments« 
By Ernet J. Arcutsatp. Coloured frontispiece and over 
100 illustrations specially drawn by Margaret A. Backhouse. 
Crown 4to, cloth boards. 4s, 64. 


NATURE’S WONDERLAND 


By W. Percivat WesTELL, F.L.S., with over 30 photographs 
direct from Nature. 


Imperial 16mo, cloth boards. 3s. 6d. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, 
16, PILGRIM STREET, LONDON, E.C.¢ 
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These yarns of the sea 
are the real thing 


TEA FROM 
CHINA 


By 
FREDERICK WILLIAM 
WALLACE 
7/6 net 
G.“ Mr. Wallace’s pictures of life 
and adventures at sea are vigorous 

and realistic.”—Liverpool Post 

“ Rattling sea stories. Brimful of life 
andadventure. ‘They havea vigour, 
a raciness, a freshness that is almost 
of the sea itself.”—Dundee Courier 


Tn 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 
Ltd., Publishers, London, E.C 
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more, and has been invested with all the qualities and 
limitations associated with the revivalist ‘‘ type.” 

Even a casual reading of his ‘‘ Journal ’’—to-day a 
much neglected book—is enough to explode the absurdity 
of this view. But additional evidence of its falsity is 
now available. ‘‘ The decipherment of Wesley’s cipher 
and shorthand diaries recently,’ says Dr. Eayers, ‘‘ the 
publication of new letters by him and of important parts 
of others hitherto withheld, and the disclosure of fresh 
facts, with closer study of manuscripts and documents 
written by or concerning him, have given us what may be 
called a new Wesley ’’—a Wesley “‘ not less impressive, but 
more lovable.” As a youth of twenty-five he is now shown 
to us as having been a veritable Prince Charming. We are 
told moreover that he had “ several affairs of the heart,” 
and was beset by some of the characteristic temptations 
of young manhood. The love of beauty in scenery, archi- 
tecture, music and poetry which he retained throughout 
life is revealed, while his many-sided scholastic, literary 
and practical interests are clearly demonstrated. Dr. 
Eayers, than whom no one speaks with more authority on 
his subject, asks us to accept no claim that he does not 
substantiate with documentary proof, and it is impossible 
not to agree with him that if any man ever came near 
to perfection of all-round development, that man was 
John Wesley. 

Dealing with the more strictly religious aspect of Wesley, 
Dr. Eayers insists that he was not merely an evangelist 
but a philosopher—and a rationalist philosopher at that. 
Like all philosophers, he started from an assumption, 
which in his case was summed up in the words, ‘I ama 
spirit come from God, and returning to God.’’ But that 
hypothesis granted, Wesley habitually appealed to reason. 
“It would be difficult to find another writer, even in the 
eighteenth century—that century of reasoning—who more 
frequently uses the word and its cognates, and who is more 
prepared to stand or fall by the dictates of reason.” If 
this fact has not been generally appreciated it is because, 
unlike most logic, ‘‘ Wesley’s logic was on fire,’’ and the 
flame has been allowed to obscure the elements of which 


Mr. H, Greenhough Smith. 
From “Odd Moments.” By H. Greenhough Smith (Newnes). 


it was made. Wesley’s zeal indeed has misled many of 
his critics—such as Baring-Gould and William James— 
into stressing unduly his reliance upon emotion. That 
Wesley believed in a proper amount of emotion, and did 
much to rekindle it in an emotionally sterile age, Dr. Eayers 
does not wishtodeny. But he has no difficutly in establish- 
ing the fact that Wesley nevertheless ‘‘ recognised all the 
other faculties,’ and that his appeal was made to “ every 
court in the ‘ city of Mansoul ’—sense-perception, reflection, 
reason, imagination, emotion, conscience and will.” 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


BY-WAYS OF HISTORY.* 


The thirteen short stories in “‘ Stranger than Fiction ’’ 
fully vindicate the proverb by being as true as they are 
strange. Mr. Greenhough Smith sub-titles them ‘“ Thrills 
from History,’ and they could not be more aptly described 
in a few words. Here is the story of the Chevalier de 
Limoelan, an exile royalist allowed to return to Paris, 
who made a nearly successful attempt to blow up Napoleon, 
and escaped with his life to become a priest in a convent 
in Columbia. Here are the stories of Masaniello, the son 
of a fisherman, who, as saviour of the people, led a revolt 
against the tyrannical governors of Naples and for a time 
tuled as absolute king of the city; of Marino Faliero and 
his appalling conspiracy, which furnished Byron with a 
theme for tragedy; of Alfieri, the poet, the romantic 
lover who robbed the Pretender, the once Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, of his Queen; of ‘‘ Armand Peltzer’’ and ‘‘ The 
Fenayrou Case,’’ two of the most amazing records of crime 
that have ever come to light. Mr. Greenhough Smith, 
as editor of the Strand Magazine, knows a good story when 
he sees it, and knows moreover how to tell one himself 
with an easy narrative skill that wastes no words, touches 
in characters vividly and shapes a dramatic episode from 
start to finish with a swift and gathering interest. His 
thirteen true stories are well chosen and admirably told. 

Moments,’ of which a third impression has 
recently been issued, is a collection of essays in little on 
all manner of subjects, from free verse to the art of the 
short story; from Shelley’s prose to best-sellers of the 
past; from the philosophy of flower-names to famous 
satires—a gossipy, entertainingly written miscellany of 
familiar studies of books and writers and other things, 
studies that carry their knowledge lightly and make 
delightful reading. One of the most interesting of the 
essays is a series of pen-portraits of famous authors Mr. 
Greenhough Smith has met. 


m. 


OLD LONDON.; 


This thin volume consists of but seventy-eight pages, but 
it comprises a mass of valuable information on matters 
with which few, if any, are able to deal so authoritatively 
as the author who, as a well-known architect, and Surveyor 
to the Corporation for the last twenty-three years, has 
studied the subjects here discussed, both con amore and 
with expert knowledge. The book is thus an exceedingly 
important contribution to the history of London, and no 
one who seeks to make himself familiar with this fascinating 
subject should fail to acquire and study it. 

The work consists of three parts, the first of which deals 
with the restoration and recent discoveries at the Guildhall. 
This is a subject on which Mr. Perks is the admitted 
authority, for not a few of the “ finds’”’ discussed have 
been due to his acumen and untiring energy. The Guildhall 


* “Stranger than Fiction.”’ By H. Greenhough Smith.— 
“‘Odd Moments.”’ By H. Greenhough Smith. (John O’London’s 
Little Books.) 2s. each. (Newnes.) 


+ “Essays on Old London.” By Sydney Perks. 12s. 6d. 
(Cambridge University Press.) : 
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remains in many respects the most remarkable building 
in London, for the only competitor in its special character, 
Westminster Hall, is but a phantom of what it was; a 
passage way where loiterers, when they think about it at 
all, stop to observe the spot where Charles I sat at his 
trial or where Warren Hastings faced his long ordeal. 
But the Guildhall is a living thing; it is used to-day as 
it was used centuries ago. Mr. Perks comes to the con- 
clusion, as against the opinion of Mr. Price, the author 
of a large volume on the building, that the structure was 
built at a single gesture, and not at different periods. Of 
this historic landmark the author has investigated every 
inch with loving care and intimate knowledge; has 
revealed hitherto unsuspected points of interest, and dis- 
cusses his conclusions, based on a study covering over 
twenty years, in a singularly clear and attractive way. 
He tells us all about the discovery which he made of the 
only original window in the Great Hall, and gives us an 
illustration of this priceless relic. Incidentally, too, we 
have here an exceedingly interesting account of the little 
Cut-Throat Alley which ran approximately where the 
corridor to the Library now is, and linked up Guildhall 
Yard with Basinghall Street; and finally we are reminded 
of the important trials for high treason which have taken 
place in the Hall itself, those of Anne Askew, Lady Jane 
Grey, Lord Guildford Dudley, and Archbishop Cranmer 
among them. 

The second article in this volume is devoted to the 


London town-planning schemes, evolved by Wren, 
Evelyn, Hooke and others after the Great Fire. These, 
particularly the first, are critically dealt with, and we 


learn how Wren with characteristic energy and readiness, 
got the start of the others in presenting his plan to 
Charles II. Mr. Perks shows the inherent defects of the 
great architect’s scheme, defects which were no doubt 
largely due to haste; for it seems obvious that Wren, as 
was his custom, would have improved and modified his 
first draft, had he ever had a chance of carrying the matter 
through. The important differences between the plan 
itself and the exposition of it as given in “‘ Parentalia,”’ 
are also discussed ; and we cannot but share the author’s 
opinion as to what, had it materialised, at least on the lines 
of the idea presented to the king only two days after the 
Fire, ‘“‘an uninteresting place London would be to-day.” 
Indeed Mr. Perks falls foul of the plan in all directions : 
the suggested alignment of the streets, as well as the 
wholesale destruction of what landmarks the flames had 
spared. For the Guildhall itself with its wonderful crypt, 
the crypt of St. Mary-le-Bow, Merchant Taylors’ Hall, 
St. Alphage, and indeed every old church within the Fire 
area, would have been ruthlessly pulled down, and not 
merely restored and graced by Wren’s lovely spires and 
towers, as was happily the case. From astudy of this section 
of the book; one comes to the conclusion that Evelyn’s 
plan was on the whole the best of those suggested. 

The last subject dealt with is the scheme for an Embank- 
ment after the Great Fire. This is based on a paper Mr. 
Perks read to the R.I.B.A. some years ago. By a careful 
examination and comparison of extracts from the Minute 
books of the Committee, Mr. Perks is able conclusively to 
show that, in contradiction to the generally received 
opinion, the Corporation acted in this matter throughout 
in a fair and proper spirit, and that so far from paying for 
an embankment out of the public funds and then per- 
mitting, for a further consideration, the ground to be 
built over, the proposed embankment never reached the 
point where construction was possible at all. 

This most valuable little book is illustrated by various 
views and plans, and in one of its appendices is an interesting 
account showing that the name of Trafalgar Bridge, once 
supposed to have been the suggested appellation of the new 
London Bridge, was as a fact never applied to it, and that 
the statement that the name is to be found carved on the 
present bridge cannot be substantiated. ‘‘ I had,’ says 
Mr. Perks, ‘‘ a close examination made, and no inscription 
could be found.” 

E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 


"4 A STRIKING NEW NOVEL 


FEAR 
SHADOWED 


by MA RGA RET PETERSON 


Author of ‘‘ Guilty, My Lord,” etc. 
A gripping mystery novel ‘alling of a sinister shadow that causes June 
Coma to face degradation and death to prevent it darkening the lives 
of those she loved. A most powerful story. 


(7/6 net) NEW SPRING NOVELS from HUTCHINSONS 
The Sunday Times says: ‘* A new novel by May Sinclair is a literary event.” 


THE ALLINGHAMS by MAY SINCLAIR 


Author of ‘‘ The Rector of Wych,” “ Arnold Waterlow,” etc. 
“She recounts the history of a family of six children, their childhood to 
maturity . . . their dreams, love affairs, temptations ; incisive but sym- 
pathetic.” —Westmin. Gaz. 


THE MAGIC GARDEN 
y GONE STRATTON- PORTER 
Author of ‘ Freckles Tales You Won't Believe,’ 
There is no author, perhaps, who writes about nature lore so paar 
or with such profound knowledge as Mrs. Stratton-Porter. ‘‘ The Magic 
Garden” is a worthy successor, and is wholly irresistible. 


JACK RIVERS WIFE »y EMMELINE MORRISON 
Author of ‘‘ Swept by the Tide,” etc. 
of the colour prejudice in British Guiana.’ "—Star. “A 
vivid picture . . . the battle of two men for a woman.”"—D. Chronicle 


THE WHITE CIRCLE »y CARROLL JOHN DALY 


A fascinating, mysterious, heartracing and exciting mystery yarn. 


A MIRROR OF SILVER by ROY BRIDGES 
Author of “ Rats Castle,” etc. 

“A grim study of heredity, passion and power. Never closes or relaxes 

his grip of the reader.’’—M. Post “Work of a master.’”’—P. Opinion 


THE WEB OF TOIL by RONALD OAKESHOTT 
Author of ‘* Tides of Men,” etc. 

A romance of modern life in London. There is character in the story as 

well as humour and sorrow. 


A GIRL IN THE ART CLASS by JAN GORDON 
Author of ‘‘ Buddock,” etc. 

“The story of an artist and bohemian London and Paris.”-—D. Chron. 

“ Excellent."—W. M. News. ‘“ Very good.”—Queen. “A gay and 

spirited story.”—-T.P.’s Weekly 


SANDY by ELENORE MEHERIN 
“An American girl's love adventures.”—D. Sketch. charming girl 
with a strange personality which leads her into tragedy and romance.’’— 


News. 


THE JADE SPIDER by NETTA MUSKETT 


How small and insignificant misunderstandings separate an adoring hus- 
band and wife ; and how they are re-united with higher ideals. 


THE DARK FIRE 3rdEdn. by ELINOR MORDAUNT 
Author of ‘‘ Reputation,” etc. 

“Witchcraft in Java, mysterious and thrilling."—D. Sketch. ‘‘ The 

story of a man’s battle for his soul.”"—-D. Chronicle. ‘‘ Astonishing . . . 

brilliant.”—M. Post 


NET RESULTS by J. H. SYMONS 
Author of ‘‘ Love and the Cardinal,” etc. 

A clever and engrossing new novel of a young and attractive orphan who 

has £500 a year of her own—her self will and independence—but com- 

pelling both understanding and sympathy for her in her trials. 


ALLAN AND THE ICE GODS 
y SIRH. RIDER HAGGARD 
Author of “ Allan A... rmain,”’ ‘‘ She,” 
In “ Allan and the Ice Gods ” we again meet Allan Comite, As Wi, 
a chief of the Ice Age, he goes through many adventures including the 
rescuing of a beautiful girl from the sea. (Ready shortly) 


TWELVE TALES by GILBERT FRANKAU 
Author of ‘‘ Peter Jackson,” etc. 

“* Mr. Gilbert Frankau can tell a story well and excitingly. 

D. Express. 

technique . . 


Excellent.” 
‘ Admirable tales full of incident.’—D. Mail. ‘ Brilliant 
Most successful.”—Liverpoel Post 


CHINESE WHITE 3rd Large Edn. 
by DAVID CALDER WILSON 


“‘ China in the days between the Revolution and the present disorder ... 


a romantic adventure story.”—P. Opinion. . unravelling of an 
ingenious conspiracy.’’—Times 
UNHOLY MATRIMONY by WINIFRED GRAHAM 


3rd Edn, Author of ‘“‘ A Sinner in a Surplice,” etc. 
“Story of a strange inheritance, a still stranger marriage, and a terrible 
aftermath . . . move with almost startling rapidity.’""—Dundee Courier 


A. CASE OF 
CONSCIENCE 


by ISABEL C. CLARKE 


Author of ‘“‘ The Castle of San Salvo,” etc. 
An appealing story of the soul struggles of a young ‘Catholic, of his choice 
between his love and his allegiance to the ancient Catholic tradition of his 
house. Will appeal to all lovers of Italy. 


DELICATE DILEMMAS 
by M. P. WILLCOCKS 


THE ICE LADY by LOUIS VINCENT 
PADLOCKED 3rd Edn. by REX BEACH 


33-36 Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
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KING MOB.* 


At moments of sympathetic international emotion we 
are apt to picture the American Eagle as a magnificent 
bird, with eyes of flame and wings capable of soaring 
even to the region of those bright stars, the shadows of 
which were borrowed for the crowded adornment of Old 
Glory. But this is not such a moment. We have just 
read Mr. Mencken’s book, and have found his accusations 
and denunciations, his bricks, bombs and pointed hat- 
pins so destructive that Jupiter’s own fowl is made to 
look no better than a rain-drenched hen with her feet 
embedded in the muck. Mr. Mencken has no illusions, 
and possesses the faculty of seeing the truth violently. 
A primrose by the river brim would be to him—when he 
is in the mood displayed in this book—a weed adding 
yellow depression to stagnant water. In much the same 
way he sees Demos as a coarse brute and bully—greedy, 
mouthy, ignorant and cunning—the willing victim of 
fanaticism and cant, a culpable tradesman in politics 
and many things worse. He keeps the loud pedal pressed 
down all the time. Evidently America is no home for 
heroes or for any other nice people. Ideals cannot live 
there; and everybody “in the know,’ as everybody in 
a job, is corrupt. It makes even our metaphor of the 
drenched hen appear too gaudy ; for by this time the poor 
draggled king of birds seems all lost in the mire. 

Happily Mr. Mencken exaggerates, and therefore we can 
feel that his vituperativeness is sometimes amusing ; 
indeed it is as well that we should do so, for pretty well 
all the missiles he hurls at the relatives of Uncle Sam come 
unpleasantly close to our own virtuous ears ; as although 
on that other side they have Fundamentalists of a particular 
vehemence and influence, we have Flat Earth theorists, 
Baconians and other such cranks; and therefore cannot 
protest loudly against Americans without looking sus- 
piciously like Pharisees wearing their broad phylacteries. 
The worst effect of Mr. Mencken’s virile denunciation of 
Democracy is that it makes the opposite abomination of 
Feudalism look almost comforting. Which is absurd, as 
the late Mr. Euclid used to say. The Grand Seigneur had 
so little to recommend him, from his birth in a medizval 
hour until the French Revolution rang his knell, that it 
is well to remember the dangers and evils which came from 
his active futility even while Mr. Mencken, with mocking 
laughter in his voice, damns the present order of civilisation. 
The State, says he, is a mystical emanation from the mob. 
““ The demagogue is one who preaches doctrines he knows 
to be untrue to men he knows to be idiots.’’ An American 
law-maker is a man who has lied and dissembled and 
crawled. ‘‘ He knows the taste of boot polish. He has 
suffered kicks in the tonneau of his pantaloons.’”’ Pro- 
hibition of course to him is a folly which often passes into 
crime because, as he tersely expresses it, ‘‘ A Prohibition 
agent, i.e. a licensed blackleg.’” He protests—and in that 
he is right—against any small party, clique or coterie 
of fanatics compelling the vast majority of a people who 
hate it to drink their black drug. Even then, as he ce- 
clares, the fraud of democracy is more amusing, by miles, 
than the fraud of religion. How easy it is for these Puritans 
who say that there shall be no more cakes and ale to over- 
look the enormous gap which separates their meanly vir- 
tuous practices from the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount ; 
but that is an old story—the failure of Christianity really 
to believe in Christ. 

It is a pity that Mr. Mencken is so extreme and extrava- 
gant; for whatever he says is based upon the truth, and 
exaggeration must always mean a missfire. To laugh at 
an abuse is very well; but with a world suffering from so 
much falsity, from ideals gone wrong until they are a new 
viciousness, from selfishness, rudeness and other faults 
which generally are worse in their effect than the seven 
deadly sins (which more or less every one of us indulges 
daily), mirth of this jollily denunciatory kind is merely 
the wrapping of another pleasant illusion about the body 
of the Blatant Beast. If his transports of humour had 


* “Notes on Democracy.’’ By H. L. Mencken. 6s. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


been merged with a nobler seriousness, then the democrats 
who sell democracy, and the religionists who for ever are 
crucifying Christ, might be brought to see the cruel errors 
of their ways and consent to join with others in honestly 
building up a civilisation which would be more helpful 


to all men. With all its extravagance the kernel of truth 
is in this book. 


C. E. LAWRENCE. 


THE “BOSWELL” OF POLITICS.* 


The year that has started by clearing Mr. Gladstone’s 
memory in so dramatic a manner, can never rank as 
uneventful. We have to go back to the original edition 
of Newman's “ Apologia ’’ to find equal expression of what 
the public felt, and deserved to have said, in the way of 
a great amende. Sooner or later, of course, the literary 
resurrectionists would have ‘‘ discovered ’’ the Grand Old 
Man for themselves; but destiny has chosen the better 
course, for in the most open and impressive way we have 
seen the vindication of the statesman, as well as of the 
class and generation to which he belonged. Part of the 
miracle was the demonstration of heredity, for with a 
simple restraint and dignity which came well from a man 
labouring under emotional stress, Lord Gladstone turned 
an ordeal into a triumph. The moment he stepped into 
the box he made us forget the bluster of the attack and 
the curious aberrations of the Bar. It was the vengeance 
of character on an era of trivialities, much as if a chivy of 
sparrows had wakened up to find they had been sharpening 
their beaks on the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Therefore, this abridgment of Morley’s ‘‘ Gladstone’’ is 
happy in its hour. It is not the first cheap edition, but it is 
the first in a single volume of good print and paper. What is 
more, it has many recommending features. In the first place 
the abridgment has been made by Mr. Masterman, at the 
instigation of Morley himself and with Lord Gladstone’s 
help. Although link-passages were necessary, these are 
brief and put in brackets, and in all else the text of the 
book is that of the original. As the editor says, instead 
of condensing, it would have been easier to add a fourth 
volume to the original three. Morley had the greatest 
difficulty in making three serve for the terrific bulk of 
material that demanded to be used; and in the quarter 
of a century since those three appeared, there has accumu- 
lated a vast amount of personalia of value. Fortunately 
this temptation has been resisted. The net product is 
a shapely and attractive book of 550 pages, illustrated 
lavishly with portraits and facsimile pages from the diary 
that the veteran left in more than forty volumes covering 
seventy momentous years. There has been no treasury 
of first-hand national history in such a compact and 
inexpensive form, so far as one recalls. 

To complete the service he has done us, Mr. Masterman 
gives the book the benefit of an essay-appreciation of which 
the most and the least to be said is that it is worthy of the 
work. Morley, asa biographer, had the faults of his auster- 
ity. One blemish about his masterpiece is that it excludes 
Gladstone the Home-Lover, surely one of the most 
typicalof many phases. Here we get a lifelike presentation 
of a noble pair such as Morley’s brush could not command. 
It is more than fortunate and timely that it includes an 
account of that very form of reclamation which brought 
on Gladstone showers of abuse. He had Johnson and 
Burke for examples in this practical Christianity of his, 
but he carried it out with far more energy and persistence, 
and with a defiance of calumny which never troubled them. 

““Many of the London police knew him and knew his work, 
and some of them misunderstood his actions. At any moment 
some catastrophe might have occurred which would have ruined 


his whole political career. He never seemed to care about his 
political career.” 


This last statement agrees with Morley’s verdict from the 
statesman’s own lips that he was not conscious of having 


* “ Morley’s Life of Gladstone.’’ Popular Edition, Abridged. 
5s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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nursed ambition at any period of his life. This, like any 
other sweeping statement applied to a long and crowded 
life, invites modification, nor need we greatly boggle about 
abstract terms. Gladstone’s was a life of duty fulfilled with 
an immediate sense of the divine presence, and if ambition 
has no sp-ritual meaning, then it was foreign to the man. 
We ought to be thankful for two things—the recognition 
of so much merit emerging from the mists of polemic and 
detraction, and the fact that English public life admits of 
the pursuance of so great an ideal from the first chapter 
to the last. 
J. P. Corns. 


THE OLD THOUGHT.* 


No one can really measure influence. An author’s 
power to affect the thought of his own age, and of the 
ages after him, is frequently confused with his own or 
his friends’ powers of advertisement. Those who influence 
most, again, have frequently done so indirectly, through 
the works of more popular disciples or of imitators who 
forget to mention their masters. Or again, more legiti- 
mately, a master in literature uses obscure and almost 
unknown sources, and through his work their ideas or 
their fancies become widely known: so Milton, in ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’”” made familiar theories of angelology prac- 
tically forgotten, and Sterne, by judicious conveyance, 
made a new public for the ‘“‘ Anatomy of Melancholy.” 
Often an author is forgotten, but one thing of his remains 
in the popular mind. Thousands of people know the 
story of Cupid and Psyche for one who could tell you its 
origin. The Loeb Classics, which continue to be published 
with the most estimable regularity, are putting within 
the reach of those who have but little Greek or Latin, 
access not only to the well known authors of antiquity 
but also to those others whose work is only familiar to 
the scholar, or to the public by popular thefts from them. 

The present batch, except for the first volume of 
St. Basil’s letters, are of authors fairly well known to 
all men of moderate education. The standard of the 
translations is invariably high so far as accuracy is con- 
cerned ; but their value as contributions to sound English 
versions varies considerably. Dr. Bury’s version of the 
“Laws ’”’ is excellent: it is plain, as befits a version of 
this book of Plato’s rather disappointed old age; but 
it is easy and smooth. The Ethics of Aristotle present 
a very ungrateful task to the translator. Mr. Rackham 
has on the whole managed admirably: he is not too 
preoccupied with the difficulties of rendering the technical 
philosophical terms—an excellent example of his skill 
can be found in the fifth book when Aristotle is discussing 
the precise nature and province of equity. Dr. Kirsopp 
Lake’s version of Eusebius’s history could not be better ; 
and I hope the inclusion of this book in the Loeb Classics 
will send more readers to one of the most important 
of early Christian documents. Dr. Deferrari’s translation of 
St. Basil’s letters is one of the least satisfactory volumes 
I have met in this series: Basil is not easy, but Dr. 
Deferrari does not make him easier in English by his 
adherence to the rules which governed the old ‘ crib ’’— 
an.almost literal following of the order of the original, 
as in the opening sentence of ‘‘ Letter XI.’’ Mr. Ker’s 
version of the Philippics and Dr. Forster’s of Livy are 
both adequate, though Dr. Forster is also too inclined to 
follow the exact grammatical order of his original, a 
course even more disastrous in translating Latin than 
Greek. Mr. Fairclough’s version into readable prose of 
Horace’s epistles and satires is deft and readable, while 
his version of the ‘“‘ Ars Poetica ”’ is a faithful if uninspired 
rendering. 

As I reread the “‘ Ars Poetica ’’ I thought again how much 
we are influenced by books we had forgotten, or books 


** Plato: II.’’—‘ Aristotle: The Nicomachean 
Ethics.”"—‘‘ Eusebius: The Ecclesiastical History.’’—‘ St. 
Basil: The Letters—I.”—‘‘ Livy: Cicero: Philip- 
pics.’’—-‘‘ Horace: Satires, Epistles and Ars Poetica.’’ (Loeb 


Classics.) 10s. each. (Heinemann.) 
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The Record of an Historic Motor Journey 


CAPE TO CAIRO 


By STELLA COURT TREATT, F.R.G.S. With 
Foreword by the EARL or CLARENDON, and 64 photo- 
gravure illustrations. 21s. net 
“One is filled with astonishment at the expedition’s success in getting 
heavy cars over raging rivers and thick swamps. This book will surely 
hold a high place among travel books.”—Graphic 
‘* A spirited and happy narrative of a very great journey.” 

H. M. Tomitnson in Observer 
“ The illustrations are wonderful.” — Public Opinion 


General Literature 


THE STORY OF 
THE WORLD’S LITERATURE 


By JOHN MACY. With 12 full-page illustrations 
and many drawings in the text by Onor1o RuoTo.o. 
12s. 6d. net. [May 6th 


HUMOUR OF TO-DAY 
Selected by F. H. PRITCHARD. 3s. 6d. net 


Twenty-six Essays, Sketches, and Stories by STEPHEN 
Leacock, W. W. Jacoss, JEROME K. JEROME, E. V. 
Lucas, Barry PaIn, etc. Original jacket by H. M. 


BATEMAN. 
LADIES HALF-WAY 


By BASIL MACDONALD HASTINGS. 6s. net 
A book of lively original essays with a controversial foreword. 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM CANTON 
With Foreword by GUY CANTON. 5s. net 


FRANCIS THOMPSON & HIS POETRY 
By Rev. T. H. WRIGHT. 2s. net 


“ One could not wish for a more sympathetic and penetrating essay.” 
—Spectator 


ESSAYS OF TO-DAY & YESTERDAY 


Nineteen volumes published, the latest being Epwarp 
Tuomas, J. B. PRIESTLEY, STACY AUMONIER, ROBERT 
BLATCHFORD, DI1oN CLAYTON CALTHROP. Ready 
shortly: FRANCIS THOMPSON, AUSTIN HARRISON. 

1s. and 2s. 6d. net each 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEATRE 
By ALLARDYCE NICOLL, Author of British 
Drama, etc. Demy 4to. 42s. net. [May 


A very important work, with 260 magnificent illustrations. It is a study 
of theatrical art from the beginnings to the present day. 


Fiction 


THE GALLANTS 
By E. BARRINGTON. 10s. 6d. net 


“‘Mrs. Barrington has proved herself possessed of this new aptitude 
[for reconstructing history] in a degree almost amounting to genius.” 
E. B. Osporn in Morning Post 


THE SECRET FOOL 
By VICTOR MacCLURE. Second Impr. 1s. 6d. net 


“ Should be one of the novels of the year.”—Sunday Express 


“ The story is clever and ingenious, and the character of Fergus Blaine 
sketched with care and insight.””—Spectator 


ROMANTIC—I CALL IT 


By ETHEL HARRIMAN. With illustrations by 
Kyra MARKHAM and a Foreword by NoELt Cowarp. 


7s. 6d. net 


‘‘ This delicious imaginary diary is a matter of laughter and tears.” 
—T.P.’s Weekly 


THE DEATH GONG 
By SELWYN JEPSON. 7s. 6d. net 
An adventure story of modern Tunis, centring round the search for an 


ancient Chinese gong whose vibrations are so attuned to the human 
body as to cause death. 


LOIS 
By LAURENCE W. MEYNELL. 17s. 6d. net. 
A novel of revolution and modernity. [April 22nd 


CHILDREN OF THE FOG 
By CARMEL HADEN GUEST. 1s, 6d.net. [April 


Mr. H. G. Wetts read this novel in manuscript and said of it: “A 
real good story, and a very vivid and moving picture of Southwark life.” 
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Wrapper Design. 
From “ Blindfolded,” by Dorothy Rogers (Ward, Lock). 


we have never read. Under the influence of Mr. A. B. 
Walkley, I suppose many modern critics have a cursory 
acquaintance with a few of the outlying principles of 
Aristotle’s ethics ; but Horace is out of fashion, with the 
other Victorians, and I doubt if many concerned in modern 
criticism are aware of the ‘‘ Ars Poetica,’’ or of the un- 
conscious debt owed to it by many critics of to-day. 

Here are two passages—the translation is not Mr. Fair- 
clough’s—which are as true to-day as when Horace wrote 
them. He is discussing the variable effect of a poem, 
and says: “ It’s the same with a poem as a picture. The 
closer you look at one, the more it pleases you; another 
attracts only from a distance. One needs shade, the other 
wants to be looked at in the light, and is not afraid of 
the critic’s most searching attention. One charms for a 
moment, another pleases more and more, however often 
it is repeated.’’ In the other passage he is wondering— 
how many professional authors have not wondered about 
it since—why any untrained amateur expects and gets 
the applause which should only follow hard study and 
hard practice: ‘‘ There are people who ask whether a 
good poem is a work of nature or a work of art. Well, 
I’m sure training is no good unless a man has some real 
inborn richness, and native wit is of little use untrained ; 
nature and art need each other’s help and are sworn allies. 
The runner who is really set on reaching the tape has 
trained and worked as a boy, has sweated and shivered, 
has kept off women and wine. The man who gets skilful 
enough to play the flute at the Pythian games has practised 
and gone in fear of his master. But to-day it’s enough 
to exclaim—‘ My poems are really amazing! A pox on 
the fellow who can’t get on! I’m not going to be left 
behind, shamefully admitting that I really am ignorant 
of what I’ve never learned.’ ”’ 

Horace’s influence on modern poetry and modern 
criticism is certainly less now than at any time since the 
Augustan age. It would be a mistake to regard that as 
altogether lamentable, but it is a pity that the school of 
critics which would chiefly benefit by him—-what I might 
call the pedantic modernists—are, both here and in France, 
apparently almost ignorant of his practice and his precept. 


He knew the persistent temptation of the second-rate 
artist was to avoid the labour, the learning which will 
alone, in the end, give to a work of art that quality of 
immortality which an artist desires for his expression 
of the truth and beauty he has known. To-day nothing 
is commoner than to find artists who believe that their 
work has this quality, because they are sensitively aware 
of the eternal values in the ideas behind their work. Here 
is a serious confusion of thought. All true ideas, just 
as all true beauty, are eternal; but it is the purpose and 
business of the artist to find an eternal expression for 
them, and unless he does this his work is bound to be 
superseded. The mere saying of a thing is not sufficient ; 
nor is it sufficient to say a thing beautifully. It has to 
be said so that those to whom you speak recognise that 
beauty which the beauty of art only serves to cloak, and 
by cloaking to interpret. Horace himself is a supreme 
example of how, by art and hard work, a commonplace 
mind can express beauty and truth which it has appre- 
hended. As he works on a subject, it grows in dignity, 
in loveliness, sometimes even in splendour by the mere 
skill—so astonishing and inimitable—of his sensitive use 
of words, so that the words take possession of the poet 
and make something beyond his intention or his original 
power. I do not mean that Horace, even at his greatest, 
ranks with the greatest artists: for in them there is a 
rapidity of action, a spontaneity and simultaneity of 
thought and word which are denied to him: but Horace 
is a far better model and preceptor for minor poets than 
are the great originals, the men of flaming and immediate 
inspiration. 
R. ROBERTS. 


HOUSES AND PEOPLE.* 


A very ancient, dilapidated mansion in Westmorland, a 
family history reeking with tragic and gruesome memories, 
and a blue stone ring, round which most of the tragedies 
evolved, formed the heritage which came to Denis Burgoyne, 
just as he was on the point of strengthening his weak 
finances by marriage with a wealthy widow. He hastens 
to make acquaintance with “‘ Five Winds ’”’ (the name of 
the mansion), and the manner in which he is speedily 
involved, by natural as well as supernatural means, in 
the fortunes of his forbears, is related with steadily 
increasing power, until the climax is reached in which he 
all but falls a victim to the hideous spell. The super- 
natural is rather apt to overpower the story, and though 
there is cause for some irritation at times, the plot is 
skilfully worked out. 

The charm, pathos and tenderness of ‘ Cousin Jane” 
comes as an antidote after the gloom of “ Five Winds.” 
Here again is an old country mansion, not in this case 
saturated with tragedies, but nevertheless a mere outer 
husk of what it had previously been, by reason of high 
living and stock gambling. It was a strange atmosphere 
into which Jane was brought fresh from boarding-school 
but she infused every bit of it, indoors and out, with her 
radiant freshness and childlike readiness to see beauty 
in everything. There is sheer charm and delicacy in the 
pictures of Jane, sometimes donning her cousin’s enveloping 
overall, and always acting the ministering angel to the 
strange medley of men who composed the household. It 
is in this elusive charm and freshness that the appeal of 
the book lies. 

The first glimpse of Anne Gerrish in “ Blindfolded ” 
puts one in mind of a bird beating its wings against the 
bars of its cage. Humdrum life in Norton with her two 
maiden aunts had become impossible for her, and the 
aunts after some difficulty accepted the inevitable. What 
they did not provide against, in releasing her without 
any knowledge of her true parentage, was the possibility 

*“ Five Winds.’’ By Marjorie Bowen. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.)—‘‘ Cousin Jane.” By Harry Leon Wilson. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—‘ Blindfolded.”” By Dorothy 
Rogers. 7s.6d. (Ward, Lock.)—‘‘ The House of Fiske.’”’ By 
G. B. Burgin. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
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that she might find this out for herself. This knowledge 
is skilfully hidden and only revealed after much suffering 
on all sides. Anne’s repression and her response to the 
freedom she gained are sympathetically and convincingly 
drawn, but the plot is surely strained in the climax which 
is as undesirable as it is improbable. 

“The House of Fiske ’’ ranked itself with the mountains 
and the wharf, so satisfied and haughty was it in its 
determination to live for ever. It stood at Four Corners 
a little way out of Ottawa, and between these two places 
we watch the career of its youngest representative. A 
struggling young lawyer in the city when we first meet 
him, he is the object of the unreciprocated affection of an 
attractive young heiress, but his love is already centred 
on Lelota, a girl at Four Corners. Out of young Fiske’s 
struggles, his association with his uncle, with an old maid, 
who is his good friend on the sly, the jealousy of Sabrina 
(the heiress) for Lelota, as well as from the numerous 
sturdy characters at Four Corners, Mr. Burgin has drawn 
an excellent farce, with sufficient of refreshing humour 
to balance the somewhat excessive sentiment. 


L. O. 


THREE EASTERN PLAYS.* 


This little book contains three plays in blank verse. Two 
of them are by Mr. Edward Thompson, whose services to 
poetry and criticism are already widely appreciated, while 
the third is contributed by his wife. The scene of Mrs. 
Thompson's ‘‘ Easter Eve ’’ is a Syrian town on the eastern 
foothills of the Lebanon, and the time is four years after 
the death of Christ. Miriam, the central figure in the little 
drama, is the Magdalene of the Gospels, and she is here 
represented as living near a soldiers’ camp on the hill-side, 
where, braced and comforted by the pure country air, she 
wanders frequently by day and night, dreaming of the 
shame and glory of her past, and renewing spiritual contact 
with the Master Who loved and saved her and Whose body 
she anointed for the burial. Has she not still the jar con- 
taining the last drops of the precious ointment? It is 
indeed her most cherished possession. Yet by it she is 
condemned. Hephzibah and Anna, wives of two deacons, 
visit Miriam in her lonely retreat. The Christian community 
in the town has heard strange rumours of her. Is she not 
often out at night ? Have not soldiers from the camp been 
seen entering her house ? For what purpose can she be 
isolating herself from her fellow Christians if not for carry- 
ing on her old profession of harlot ? The deacons’ wives 
have come to offer her a final opportunity for confession 
and renunciation, and their suspicions are turned to cer- 
tainty by the discovery of the ointment jar—surely the 
very hall-mark of the harlot’s trade! And if yet additional 
“proof ’’ were needed, it is supplied by the dramatic 
arrival, after many years, of an old “‘ lover”’ of hers. So, 
by circumstantial evidence, the innocent Miriam is judged 
and excommunicated by the Church. It is the old story of 
the true Christianity being rejected by the formal—of the 
spirit being sacrificed to the letter. But Mrs. Thompson 
gives new poignancy to an ancient theme. 

Mr. Thompson’s two Indian plays turn upon the rite of 
Suttee, by which a Hindu woman is required to immolate 
herself upon her husband’s funeral pyre. ‘‘ The Queen of 
Ruin ”’ deals with the sack of Chitor in a.pD. 1275, but Mr. 
Thompson has played freely with tradition. Allah-ud- 
din, the Afghan Sultan of Delhi, approaches Chitor, seeking 
possession of Padmani, the beautiful Ceylon princess whom 
the Rana Bhimsi has wedded; and the action revolves 
around the tenderness which makes Padmani, the child of 
a gentle, kinder race, a mother to the barbarian clans of her 
adoption. Through the horror of wholesale sacrifice to the 
goddess Kali, with her insatiable thirst for blood, the pity 
and heroism in the soul of Padmani, herself doomed to die 
with her fellow women, shines out with radiant beauty and 
inspiration. 

“The Clouded Mirror’ is less ambitious. It is based 


* “Three Eastern Plays.’ By Edward and Theodosia 
Thompson. 5s. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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Saltacres 
By LESLIE REID 


It is two years since Mr. Leslie Reid’s widely praised first novel 

“The Rector of Maliseet " was published. This second novel, 

“*Saltacres,” is rich in West Country atmosphere, scenery and 

feeling—an appropriate setting for the unfolding of a dramatic, 
moving story. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Story of Naples 


By CECIL HEADLAM 


Illustrated with photographs and many drawings by Major Benton 

FLetcHer. Combines the charm of a literary and historical record 

with the usefulness of a guide-book. A thorough survey of Pompeii 

is included. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net (pocket size; 400 pages). 
Prospectus post free 


The Natural History 


of a Savant 


Translated by Str OLIVER LODGE 


A jeu d’esprit of Prof. CHARLES RICHET, the eminent physio- 

logist, having for its theme the special peculiarities, idiosyncrasies 

and divers characters met with in learned men. The treatment is 
literary and humorous. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas 


Translated by IncEBorG Lunp from the Danish of Witt1am 

BEHREND. Introduction by ALFrep Cortor. 23 illustrations and 

many examples of Beethoven's music. Makes the widest appeal, 

as it is through the pianoforte works that most music lovers know 

Beethoven. ‘‘ By safe roads he leads us to meet the great, the true, 
the only Beethoven.”—-ALrrep Cortor. 6s. net. 


Other Beethoven Works 
BEETHOVEN, by Paul Bekker (ros. 6d. net) 
BEETHOVEN'S LETTERS (tos. 6d. net) 
BEETHOVEN, by F. J. Crowest (4s. 6d. net) 
Centennial List of Beethoven Books post free 


Russia in 1926 


By R. F. and M. S. McWILLIAMS 


A graphic pen-picture of daily life in Soviet Russia as seen last 
summer by two keen and independent travellers. “ Vivid im- 
pressions.” —A berdeen Press. 38. 6d. net. Prospectus post free. 


Hellas the Forerunner 
By H. W. HOUSEHOLD, M.A. 


An attractive outline of Greek History and of the great figures that 
give it, in thought and action, its everlasting interest and significance. 
Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 


Coming Shortly 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Vol. II. Mopern Times. By Louis Cazamian. 
10s. 6d. net. Prospectus post free. 

LONDON. By George H. Cunningham. 800 pp. 
21s. net. 

MUSIC: CLASSICAL, ROMANTIC AND 
MODERN. By A. Eaglefield-Hull (Mus.Doc.). 
A bird’s-eye view of the whole range of music. 
ros. 6d. net. Prospectus post free. 

THE LETTERS OF BARON VON HUGEL. 
With a Memoir. 2ts. net. 

COSTUME AND FASHION. Vol. II. 1066-1485. 
By Herbert Norris. 400 illustrations. 30s. net. 

THE FRENCH POETS OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. An Anthology, chosen by L. B. 
Kastner, Litt.D. 7s. 6d. net. 

A FLORENTINE DIARY FROM 1450 TO 1516. 
By Luca Landucci. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE PRINCESS DES URSINS. By Maud 
Cruttwell. 8s. 6d. net. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
BLAKE. By Max Plowman. 4s. 6d. net. 


Fiction 


AKHNATON, KING OF EGYPT. By Dmitri 
Merezkhovsky. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SUN OF THE DEAD. By Ivan Shmelov. 
7s. 6d. net. 
a 
Spring List Post Free 
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upon the legend that in 1707, at Vishnapur, a Queen burned 
herself with her husband’s corpse, after murdering him 
because he was under the power of a Mussulman mistress and 
it was believed that he intended to turn Mussulman. The 
play is effective and moving enough ; but it has neither the 
emotional range nor the spiritual appeal of ‘“‘ The Queen of 
Ruin,” which should give Mr. Thompson a recognised place 
among living dramatists. But all the three plays, written 
in blank verse of strong yet sensitive fibre, are of genuine 
merit, and those of Mr. 
Thompson have the added 
interest of breaking com- 
paratively new ground. The 
volume is furnished with 
explanatory and _ historical 
notes, and a terminal essay 
by Mr. Thompson on 
Suttee.” 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


A HAGGIS.* 


The contents of this 
volume are a very mixed 
grill. It includes formal 
essays on literary subjects, 
occasional contributions to 
current periodicals, at least 
one story, together with 
quite a series of drawings, 
the work of the author. 
The stitching holding to- 
gether so various a collection 
of papers is a common 
interest. With the excep- 
tion of one essay to be dealt 
with later, practically every 
paper is concerned with 
Scotland in some of its 
features. The phase selected 
may be literary, or descrip- 
tive, or even topographical. 
The essay placed in the 
forefront of the book, for 
instance, is devoted to the 
genius of Robert Burns. 
“Walking Tours” is con- 
cerned mainly with holidays spent afoot in the Highlands ; 
whilst Glasgow is treated so elaborately, both in text and 
illustration, that one suspects it to be the author’s home, 
and, if so, he is a citizen of no mean city. Such remorseless 
concentration may limit the circulation of his book amongst 
mere Southerners, but his wide knowledge and generous 
enthusiasms should assure it a warm welcome from his 
kinsfolk beyond the Border. An evident confidence in 
the undoubted qualities of the Scottish race, and a corre- 
sponding doubt as to the staying qualities of the 
English, should increase its popularity with the favoured 
people. 

Since this review is intended for a literary journal, it 
would be more convenient to dwell on the papers especially 
concerned with literature. On subjects connected with 
letters Mr. Power has read widely, possesses a definite 
point of view, and a happy knack of relieving abstract 
theories by personal illustration. Thus it is interesting 
to learn that on walking tours his “iron rations’’ are 
those plays of Shakespeare which include Falstaff amongst 
their characters, and that even this inimitable companion 
seldom has to be called on for fellowship. 

The essay on ‘‘ Robert Burns ’”’ deals less with the poet’s 
grimy life than with his genius for song. This of course 
is as it should be. Indeed the impression conveyed is of 
a serious and sober Ayrshire farmer, who—devoted to 
one fixed star—gave no attention to the bottle and to 


* “ Robert Burns and Other Essays and Sketches.’’ By 
William Power. 6s. (Gowans & Gray.) 


wandering lights of love. This perhaps is excessive. The 
indulgence freely given to Burns is not extended to Carlyle, 
whose ethics are disturbing to the author’s serenity, 
possibly because of an indigestion induced by devouring 
the Frederick and the Cromwell at one Gargantuan meal. 
The eulogy of Burns’s genius is just and deserved. Indeed 
one disagrees less with Mr. Power’s appreciation of Burns 
than with his itch for ranking him in his degree amongst 
the hierarchy of poets, above this, and by the side of these. 
The most outstanding in- 
stance of Mr. Power’s zeal for 
‘placing’ is his treatment 
of Racine. He is ungrudging 
in his recognition of the 
French dramatist’s archi- 
tecture and of his rhetoric. 
But he has the common 
‘inability of the stranger 
without the gate to value 
the poet to his merit, and 
cannot understand the 
admiration of his country- 
men. The last word in a 
Frenchman’s education is a 
proper appreciation of 
Racine. I would suggest to 
Mr. Power that the con- 
sidered judgment of the 
poet’s countrymen deserves 
his most distinguished con- 
sideration. Their concensus 
of opinion is far more likely 
to be correct than that of 
the foreigner in such a 
delicate art as poetry, for 
poetry, after all, is the 
fine flower and favour 
of a language. Which is 
more likely to in- 


formed — the Continental 
view of Byron or the 
English ? 


Mr. Power’s volume of 
essays raises many nice 
questions, and is a very 
readable and engaging piece 
of work. 

EUGENE MASON, 


Mr. William Power. 
From a drawing by H. M. G. Wilson. 


“CARADOS” EPILOGUISES.* 


Mr. Chance Newton has himself played so many parts 
in connection with the drama, and has so long been a 
week-by-week chronicler of dramatic happenings, has 
witnessed so many performances, and known personally so 
lengthy a succession of stage Amuraths and Harrys, that 
the writing of his recollections must have seemed some- 
thing of a duty on his part, something of a due to the 
many readers who delight in gossip concerning plays and 
players. Your habitual theatre-goer seems indeed to 
have such an appetite for such gossip as amounts to some- 
thing like mental bulimia; his appetite grows by what it 
feeds on; and that same habitual theatre-goer will find in 
“Cues and Curtain Calls ’’ abundant material on which to 
feast himself for a goodly while—and will close it with an 
appetite fresh as ever for any further recollections that the 
author may have which he found himself unable to bring 
in under one or other of the seven groupings with which 
he here specifically deals. 

Referring to Mr. Chance Newton’s work as “ gossip ’”’ 
is perhaps but indicating the general character of a 
large proportion of the books that might be classified 

* “Cues and Curtain Calls: Being the Theatrical Reminis- 
cences of H. Chance Newton (‘ Carados’ of the Referee).’’ With 


an Introduction by Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson. 12s. 6d. 
net. (John Lane.) 
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SPRING BOOKS from BRENTANO’S 


REVELRY 716 net 


BY SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS. 


A novel of political life in America, introducing a 
President and his “ grafting ” friends. The author calls 
his book “‘ a novel of the time just beyond our own 
day,” but people are placing his characters. Much 
comment has been caused for it is claimed that several 
incidents can be identified with one of the recent 
administrations. 


IT’S NOT DONE 


BY WILLIAM C. BULLITT. 4th Printing. 


A very modern novel. 


Extremely good novel."’—Daily Telegraph 

Brilliant piece of work.’’—Dundee Telegraph 

‘* Writer who cannot be ignored.”"—Times Literary Supplement 

Remarkable book.” —Referee 

“* Should place its author in the first rank of modern novelists.” 
—Harrogate Herald 

“ Excellent novel.”—A berdeen Press 

“Writes .. . with brilliance.’"—New Statesman 

“A writer to whom attention must be paid.”—The Field 


DRY MARTINI: 


A Gentleman Turns to Love 37/6 net 
BY JOHN THOMAS. 3rd Printing. 


A novel of present day Paris, as light and airy as a 
June morning on the Champs Elysées. 
“ As exhilarating as its name.”—Evening Standard} 


CHEVRONS 716 net 


BY LEONARD H. NASON. 


A story of the war from the point of view of the private : 
salty, humorous, Rabelaisian. Told with the graphic 
idioms of men living close to the common events of 
existence, eating, drinking, loving, fighting. 


CYNTHIA CODENTRY 


7/6 net 
BY ERNEST PASCAL, Author of “The 
Dark Swan.” 


Ernest Pascal must have looked deep into the hearts 
ot many women to have written “ Cynthia Codentry,” 
an uncompromising and intimate study of the modern 
girl. 


AUNT POLLY’S STORY OF 
MANKIND 7/6 net 


BY DONALD STEWART. 


- The author uses Aunt Polly and her story of mankind 
to point satirically to the common failing of the Aunt 
Pollys’ of all races. A delightful satire. 


GENTLEMEN PREFER 
BLONDES 


BY ANITA LOOS. 
3/6 net Popular edition ready April 7th. 3/6 net 


ISRAFEL. The Life and Times of 


Edgar Allan Poe. 2 Vots. £2 2s. net 
BY HERVEY ALLEN. 


For the first time a complete story of this lonely, 
mysterious and romantic figure in literature is given 
in memorable and convincing form. The volumes 
contain many hitherto undiscovered illustrations and 
facsimiles of documents and reproductions of title 
pages of all Poe’s first editions. 


A CENTURY OF THE 
ENGLISH NOVEL 12/6 net 


BY CORNELIUS WEYGANDT. 
A critical appreciation of the English novel Scott to 


Conrad. 
THE ROMANCE OF JAPAN 
BY JAMES SCHERER. 10/6 net 


A vivid history of the Sunrise Islands—an unusual 
blend of heroic fact and stirring poetry. The story 
of Japan is the story of her heroes. Illustrated. 


THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT 
LOVE AND LIFE 10/6 net 


BY JOSEPH COLLINS. 


With great sanity and frankness a famous neurologist 
looks at the vital forces of life. He realises that the 
greatest pitfalls of sex, are those of ignorance, and 
explains much that has been misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted. He recognises in sex the great factor of 
our social being. 


CELEBRITIES OF THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


16/- net 
BY ROBERT DE LA SIZERANNE, Author 
of ‘“‘ Beatrice D’Este and her Court.” 


The author of this delightful volume has brought 
History and Art together by taking some of the most 
famous pictures of the period and telling their stories. 


JESUS—A MYTH _.... 


BY GEORG BRANDES. 2nd Printing: 


The book that has caused world-wide comment. 


MARIE OF ROUMANIA 


The Life Story of Queen Marie of Roumania 
BY MABEL P. DAGGETT, 7/6 net 


An intimate friend of Queen Marie. 


PRACTICAL AUCTION 
BRIDGE 7/6 net 


BY WYNNE FERGUSON. 


The Ace of Auction Bridge Books. A complete guide 
to modern Bridge, simple and direct, yet scientific 
without being involved. 
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as theatrical biography and reminiscences. Writers 
dealing with actors and the stage nearly always indulge 
in the gossiping method—which is perhaps the reason 
why most of such books are but seasonal successes ; 
the gossip is so largely concerned with matters of the 
moment—far removed from being momentous matters 
—that it ‘‘dates’’ very rapidly, and so books of this 
character come to be in a very true sense ‘‘ books of the 
day.” As such “ Cues and Curtain Calls ’’ will surely be 
voted a considerable success by those Devotees of the 
Drama (to adopt the author’s Capitalising Custom) who 
delight in learning things concerning the prominent actors 
of their own day, and those others who have but recently 
passed into tradition, for no man of prominence in his 
profession so rapidly lapses into the traditional as the 
actor, however famous he may have been. Scores of 
names might be cited from Mr. Chance Newton’s pages in 
proof of this—and his crowded pages deal with the actors 
of his own period, though some of them were nearing the 
close of their stage careers when he saw them, and he is 
more than once able to refer to having seen the performances 
of three generations of stage families. Sir Henry Irving 
and his two sons, Samuel Phelps, Sir Herbert Tree, and 
Wilson Barrett are the principal personalities in whom the 
author centres his discursive talk about old times while he 
devotes two chapters to ‘‘ My Fourscore Hamlets’’ and 
‘* Kosher Comedians and Froom Friends.’’ It may well 
amaze many readers to learn that one living man could 
have seen upwards of eighty different actors (including a 
number of ladies) impersonate Hamlet, but here we have 
some particulars about pretty well all, and entertaining 
anecdotes concerning many of them. Mr. Chance Newton’s 
style of narrative is that of easy conversational reminis- 
cence, the mention of one name leads to another and that 
to an anecdote concerning somebody, and so on in the more 
or less formless, but breezy and entertaining fashion of a 
man with a crowded memory “ yarning”’ to a circle of 
younger folks eager to learn anything that he has to tell 
concerning the “ stars’’ (and others) with whom he has 
been associated. Some of the pages, indeed, are so beset 
with names as to appear like portions of the Milky Way ! 


WALTER JERROLD. 


MODERN LIFE. 
ELMER GANTRY.? 


I cannot pretend to an intimate acquaintance with the 
religious life of America, but I take for granted that Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis does not intend this book to be regarded as 
an exposition of that 
life in general. Through 
various of his characters 
he is sardonically 
satirical in his treatment 
of those who profess to 
have religious beliefs ; 
his students at the the- 
ological college seem 
rather a lewd gang, more 
raffish than students at 
colleges which are not 
theological; with the 
exception of Father 
Pengilly, who plays a 
very small part, there 
is scarcely a parson 
among those he intro- 
duces who is not a fool, 
Photo by Mr. Sinclair @ bypocrite, a knave; 
E. O. Hoppe. Lewis. some of the characters 

have no more moral 
sense than belongs to cats and dogs. But one assumes 
that the author’s aim did not go much beyond revealing 
the character and career of Elmer Gantry; there are 


1 “Elmer Gantry.” By Sinclair Lewis. 7s. 6d. 
Cape.) 


(Jonathan 


black sheep in all professions, and that such despicable 
human animals as Gantry do get into the churches the 
police-court reports unfortunately bear witness. 

Whether such a deplorable creature is worth rescuing 
from police-court annals and enshrining in a work of art 
—and the cleverness and art with which ‘‘ Elmer Gantry ” 
is written are undeniable—is an open question. Whether 
so gross and callous a hypocrite could carry on successfully 
for so long is also to be doubted. He has all the squalid 
vices of Don Juan and none of his graces. You leave him 
turning his last disgrace into a pious triumph, resolving 
to sin no more, and in the moment of alarmed repentance 
planning a new illicit adventure. Babbitt, with all his 
faults, was an amusing and a likeable fellow; Gantry is 
neither likeable nor amusing ; he is merely as contemptible 
as Mr. Lewis evidently meant him to be—the sort of 
shabby humbug no normally decent man would wish to 
meet twice. He is drawn with a brilliant and merciless 
skill, and if there are really as many Elmers flourishing 
in American religious circles as Mr. Lewis seems to suggest 
—and I can hardly credit that—it would be better to weed 
them out than to complain about his book. 


RICHARD FLECKNOE. 
THE SECRET FOOL.? 


To draw a character from the inside is presumably the 
aim of every novelist. In ‘‘ The Secret Fool ’’ Mr. Victor 
MacClure has pursued this aim with a good measure of 
success. Fergus Blain, a young author, is an idealist, but 
his idealism is so self-conscious and his egotism so pro- 
nounced that it is to be questioned whether in life such a 
man would find his immediate circle of friends (at any rate 
those of his own sex) so ready to explore and discuss with 
him his mental processes. Still, the author has evolved 
a very lovable character whose naiveté and whimsical 
humour just save him from priggishness. Blain is con- 
scious that for him life is a Quest—a consciousness that 
has assailed other and less introspective minds—but he 
doesn’t know what he is seeking till he finds that he loves 
and is loved with a completeness which he has hitherto 
missed. So it was not a highly complex or original Quest 
after all. The girl who shows him for what he is seeking, 
and gives him back his faith, is as equable and balanced as 
Fergus is uncertain and self-tormented. She is steadfast 
in courage and single-minded in devotion, but she fails to 
be quite convincing, perhaps she is a shade foo logical. 
“The Secret Fool”’ is essentially a ‘‘ love story ’’ and yet 
the biggest scene in the book is that between Fergus and 
Ned Brassington, the man who wronged him years before, 
and took his wife from him. Mildred Blain is dead, and 
Brassington dying, a drunken, dissolute wreck, when 
Fergus finds him in France and out of sheer pity stays with 
him and cares for him till the end comes. The two meet 
in hatred, but Brassington is conquered and broken by 
Blain’s generosity. The dying man, with quickened per- 
ceptions, realises something of the true nature of the man 
who has treated him with such generosity. Some per- 
ception of the meaning of life comes—‘‘ It hurts you,’’ 
Brassington said, almost in a whisper; ‘‘ that’s the odd 
thing, Fergus—the folly, the greed, the sin, the mistakes 
of all mankind—they hurt you. . . . Once all that hurt 
a Man so much that He cried out against it. And He was 
nailed on across forit. He saw it was all wrong, and those 
who were profiting by the wrong of it, they killed Him. 
They thought Him a dangerous fool. And all the dangerous 
fools since then—they’ve got to go the same way—what’s 
the Latin for it ?—the Via Crucis ? I understand you 
now, Fergus—’’ he muttered. . . ‘‘ You priceless, priceless 
fool.”’ 

HELEN MELVILLE. 
CRAZY PAVEMENTS.?* 


There is any amount of cleverness in “‘ Crazy Pave- 
ments ’’—it is a lively and amusing satire on modern 


2 “The Secret Fool.” By Victor MacClure. 7s. 6d. 
(Harrap.) 

3 “Crazy Pavements.” By Beverley Nichols. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 
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society and society journalism, has an earnestness in some 
of its jests and masks a good deal of truth in fantasy 
and burlesque. Brian Elme is a journalist on The Lady's 
Mail, writing chatty paragraphs about people who move 
in the highest circles. He relies largely on his imagina- 
tion for details about the aristocracy that he introduces 
into his gossip, and when he announces at a venture that 
Lady Julia Cressey is engaged to be married to Lord 
William Motley there is trouble. Lady Julia writes 
threatening to complain to the proprietor of the paper and, 
since Brian is a handsome youth, his editor, the unstable 
Mrs. Gossett, sends him to make personal apologies and 
placate her. He not only succeeds in this but falls 
romantically in love with Lady Julia and she, amusing 
herself with a new admirer, invites him to repeat the 
visit, with the result that he is soon on terms of friendship 
with her and the eccentric Lord Motley and the rest of her 
satellites, and is drawn into adventures in high society of 
the most bohemian kind, and is cast out at last, humiliated 
and disillusioned, to begin to find himself again. It is a 
new and airy rake’s progress; an extravaganza, but you 
touch reality in its shrewd comments on life, and the wit 
and humour of it redeen its triviality. It is all a great 
lark; but Mr. Beverley Nichols should now leave this 
sort of thing to the toy-makers; he is something more 
than that. 


A. 


MIND AND PERSONALITY.* 


It is a curious fact that the most interesting psychological 
problems are not those which lie definitely within the realm 
of psychology itself, but those which lie in that dim region 
where psychology merges into metaphysics. Can we think 
without mental images ? That is a purely psychological 
question ; and it is of little interest to anybody. Is the 
mind a self-existent entity, or is its fate wholly tied up 
with the fate of the brain? That is a philosophical 
question ; and it is of vital interest to everybody. It is 
because. the psychologist is prone, and indeed glad, to 
wash his hands of these border-line problems, and limit 
his attention to more pedestrian stuff, that books on 
psychology are as a rule such dull reading. Dr. Brown 
cannot be accused of offending in this way. His book is 
far from being dull either in matter or in method. He 
writes good English and courageously tackles some of the 
most profound problems that bear on the being and the 
destiny of man. What is man? What is his relationship 
to his fellow man and to the universe ? To what extent 
is it possible for a man to know himself ? Which of his 
experiences bring him into contact with reality ? Is time 
real or is it only an appearance? Has the mystic any- 
thing important to tell us? What is the validity of 
religious experiences ? These are some of the problems 
discussed in this book. 

The author is singularly catholic in hisinterests. The 
fact that he is favourably disposed towards psycho- 
analysis does not prevent him from seeking the ultimate 
solution of the problem of personality in the realm of 
religion. His treatment of suggestion and hypnosis does 
not exclude the possibility of spiritual healing. He 
passes from the extreme of mathematical precision on 
the one hand to the extreme of metaphysical uncertainty 
on the other. Those who agree with the Frenchman who 
described metaphysics as the art of bewildering oneself 
methodically will no doubt fail to be attracted by the 
author’s fondness for philosophical speculation, but a 
fair number of his readers will find in that very tendency 
the essential charm of the book. 

The claims of science and of philosophy often compete 
even if they do not clash. For example, Dr. Brown, in 
the chapter on “ Personality and Survival of Bodily 
Death,” contends that our belief in survival is but little 
influenced by the findings of Psychical Research. He 

* “Mind and Personality: An Essay in Psychology and 


Philosophy.’’ By William Brown. 12s. 6d. (University of 
London Press.) 
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GENERAL 
AUTHORSHIP IN THE DAYS OF 
JOHNSON 


By A. S. COLLINS 


“It was the work of this period,”’ writes Edmund Gosse, “ to reform and 
regulate ordinary writing,” This volume illustrates this process with lively 
and copious instances, tracing the gradual supersession of patronage, the 
suppression of piracy, the protection of copyright, the growth of the literary 
public and the remuneration of authors. Démy 8vo. Buckram. 30s. net. 


THE MARQUIS DE SADE: His 
Life and Works 
By C. R. DAWES 


The present account of the life and works of this, one of the strangest 
figures in literary history, is the first that has appeared in published form in 
England. Not only professional p-ychologists, but all those who consider 
“nihil humani alienum” will find this volume of unique interest. The 
volume includes what is perhaps the most complete bibliography on its 
subject which has ever been compiled. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 21s. net. 


A LITTLE PILGRIM’S PEEP AT 


P.~RNASSUS 


With 20 full-page illustrations by ARtHuR Watts. 

This long and witty rhymed history of English literature will not, though 
it ought to, be prescribed as a “‘ set book ” for school and university exam- 
inations. So lightly does it take the reputations of the great. Its gay 
portrayal of our literary progress from Beowulf to Shaw, displays a blend 
of learning and levity which recalls the earlier Belloc. 

The text is illuminated by a series of delicious drawings by Arthur Watts, 
the famous humorous artist of Punch. Royal 8vo. Cloth. 21s. net. 


SYBIL THORNDIKE’S MEMOIRS 


This book of Sybil Thorndike’s reminiscences is in every sense a personal 
book. It is not an exposition of her work, nor is it a monumental catalogue 
of theatres, plays, casts and dates, but rather a family affair, telling of her 
adventures in the nursery, in the schoolroom, in her father’s parish, and of 
the plays she acted in during those amateur days. It tells of her life as 
a professional pianist, and then of her great adventure on to the stage. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 18s. net. 


THE GENTLE ART SERIES 


TRAMPING. By STEPHEN GRAHAM 
THEATRE-GOING. By JOHN DRINKWATER 

The first book in the series is devoted to tramping—an art which, as the 
editor says, is as primitive as it is fashionably modern. It is written by 
Mr. Stephen Graham, “‘ a tramp of many triumphs,” whose books are the 
gospels of the Open Road. In his delightful pages Mr. Graham deals with 
the whole subject of tramping in a way that the amateur may learn and even 
the professional may read with interest. 

The second volume is on “‘ The Gentle Art of Theatre-going,” by Mr. 
John Drinkwater, who won world-wide fame as the author of the play 
** Abraham Lincoln.”” His experience of the theatre goes back to the early 
days of Repertory movement in Birmingham, since when his plays have 
appeared regularly in England and America. In this book he handles a 
new theme which will be welcomed by the great theatre-going public. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net each volume. 


TWENTY BELOW: 
A Play by ROBERT NICHOLS and JIM TULLY 


The essence of art is the presentation of universals through particulars. 
And in this play the authors have focused elemental passions upon a narrow 
stage. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. net. 


THE RIPENING YEARS 


VERNON KNOWLES 
Even in his first book of ms the most grudging critical genealogists 
could find no echo of that plagiarism which is the Nemesis of the literary 
novice. In this, his second volume, lovers of poetry will find, in still firmer 
strength and maturity, those qualitites which gave distinction to his previous 
work. Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 


THE SLYPE. By RUSSELL THORNDIKE (author of 
Dr. Syn) 


THE DEATH WATCH. By MICHAEL CAPE- 
MEADOWS 

THE SERIOUS LOVER. By JOHN GRANSTOUN 
NEVILL (author of “ Gates Are Open "’) 


MICHAEL SCARLETT. By JAMES GOULD COZZENS 
THE VERGER. By KATE HORN 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
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thinks that the evidence from this source falls far short 
of convincing proof. He continues thus : 

“This question is ultimately bound up with the theory 
of values. Is the life we live on this earth worth while? If 
we believe that it is, what are our reasons for such belief ? 
We may find that the answer to this gives an answer to the further 
question: Are we likely to survive ? We are likely to survive 
so far as we can continue a realisation of values which we are 
in process of realising here. This is probably the most decisive 
criterion.” 


To make an estimate of value a criterion of truth seems 
at first sight a most precarious thing to do. Value is 
relative to person and to purpose. Valuable to whom ? 
And to what purpose? ‘‘ The poor beetle that we tread 
upon,” if he could philosophise, would no doubt be able to 
convince himself that the most precious thing in the whole 
universe was his own life. And the reasons that he adduced 
would be quite cogent and even conclusive—to beetles. 
I may say at once, however, that Dr. Brown’s theory of 
values does not refer to purely subjective and personal 
estimates. Values to him have a certain objective validity. 
Ethical values are higher and more real than material 
values; and religious values are higher and more real 
still. Yet, whatever doctrine of values we hold, we cannot 
divest it of the subjective element. We partly, if not 
entirely, create the values instead of finding them. 

Personally I cannot help attaching more importance to 
data than to values; more to things that are given, and 
are experienced directly, than to opinions gained by looking 
a gift-horse in the mouth. In point of fact all we have 
are gifts. Our bodies, our minds, our souls, our very lives, 
are gifts. It is not only our spouses that we have to take 
for better or for worse, but ourselves, our parents, our 
relations, our friends—indeed, the whole universe. All 
gifts! And we cannot from the bestowal of one gift infer 
the bestowal of another. If we had only four senses we 
could not, from an examination of those four senses, infer 
a fifth. We should have had to wait until the fifth were 
given before we could be certain that it would be ours. 
So, it seems to me, with survival. We are given this life. 
So much is certain. If it continues after the dissolution 
of the body, that is an additional gift. And as from no 
conceivable pre-birth existence could we have inferred the 
joys, the sorrows, the splendours, or even the existence, of 
this life, so it is impossible to infer a post-mortem life from 
an examination of the life we know. We must seek the 
evidence of the gift from the gift itself. And so munificent 
is the Giver that no gift is impossible. It is on some such 
grounds as these that I doubt the validity of the author’s 
“most decisive criticism.”’ 

Samuel S. Cox tells a relevant story of Narr-ed-din, a 
Turkish Hodja. One day a friend called on the Hodja 
to borrow his donkey. ‘‘ Very sorry,’’ said the Hodja, 
who did not wish to lend the animal, ‘‘ but the donkey is 
not here; I have hired him out for the day.’’ Unfortu- 
nately, just at that moment the donkey began to bray 
loudly. ‘‘ How is this, Hodja ?”’ asked his friend; ‘‘ you 
say the donkey is away, and here he is braying in the 
stable.” ‘‘Sir!’’ replied the Hodja, ‘‘ are you so low- 
minded as to believe a donkey rather than me—a fellow- 
man and a venerable Hodja with a long grey beard ?”’ 
The philosopher is the man who believes the Hodja; the 
scientist is the man who believes the donkey. Dr. Brown 
is far too good a scientist to ignore the braying of the 
donkey ; but, in the absence of decisive evidence, he takes 
the word of the Hodja. Which is probably the most 
sensible thing to do. P. B. BALLarD. 


THE THOUGHT OF THE WILD.* 


Among the evils (including the war) and cast-iron fallacies 
bequeathed to our generation by the Victorians were the 
twin conceptions of the cruelty of natural life and its 
separation in kind from ourselves. It is the highest 

* “ Animal Mind.” By Frances Pitt. 15s. (Allen & Unwin.) 


—* Bird Facts and Fallacies.” By Lewis R. W. Loyd. tos. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


commendation to Miss Pitt’s new book that could be given 
that she has set a seal upon the reaction against these 
stereotyped dogmas—dogmas which have provided a philo- 
sophic stimulus to those predatory forces in human life 
we dignify under such titles as big business and commercial 
enterprise, from a direct observation and study of animal 
life extending over many years. The Victorian theory 
was compiled by specialists influenced both by the com- 
fortable material prosperity of their period and the new 
heady generalisations of evolution. Natural phenomena 
had to be fitted into this preconceived framework of a 
mental formula, and so were edited to vindicate it. The 
only escape was an intensive biographical examination 
of the facts of natural history as they really are, and no 
living naturalist is better equipped for such a study 
than Miss Pitt, whose wide experience and sympathetic 
attitude are too well known for me to pause in appreciating 
them. 

Her aim has been twofold. The larger part of her 
material is devoted to revealing the part played by intelli- 
gence and personality in modifying the inherited aptitudes 
of instinct among birds and mammals. Mentality is a 
superstructure built up on a foundation of instinctive 
behaviour, and to prove her case she adduces examples 
from a great variety of animals and inquires into the 
processes at work in such familiar functions as nest-building, 
migration, courtship and matehood, packing, territorialism, 
the broken-wing trick, the storing habit and others. In 
every instance she comes to the same conclusion, and her 
evidence is so exhaustive and clearly expounded that it 
carries conviction by its own weight. The smaller section 
of the book demonstrates the position of man as the only 
wilfully cruel animal in the universe, and indeed the 
only unhappy one. Animals have no fear of death because 
they have no knowledge of it ; terror is a purely transitory 
emotion, interrupting lives ‘‘ bubbling over with life and 
joy’ only for the moment; the passing of life is sudden, 
but there is little or no sickness and lingering ill-health 
in nature; survival is to the healthy, the happy and the 
intelligent, since it is the crippled who go first, the loving 
who achieve matehoods so frequently life-long, those more 
fully endowed with the fire of life who have the upper 
hand, while the whole tendency of evolution has pressed 
in the direction of mental and emotional development. 
““The popular conception (the Victorian legacy) of ‘ Nature 
red in tooth and claw,’ and of the struggle for life, and of 
all creatures living a painful harrowed existence, in hourly 
fear of a gory death, is a grotesque travesty of the normal 
life of wild creatures.’’ By correlating these two aspects 
of animal life, its innocence and its capacity to learn by 
experience and pass on to fresh fields of vital energy, 
Miss Pitt arrives at the Red Indian definition of animals 
as our “‘ little brothers ’’ as the truly scientific one. Thus 
the service of her book is both to science and humanity. 
The great difference, she says, between animal and human 
life is the enormous proliferation of memory in the latter, 
and it must be kept in mind that the writer is not hobbying 
theories, but reaches her uncompromising departures from 
conventional views through her long experience of wild 
animals and that alone. 

In a book of such excellence and solidarity of achieve- 
ment, it is only fair to Miss Pitt to demur at one or two 
dubious accentuations. In her enlightened war against 
popular and Victorian dogmatism, she tends to stress a 
few minor issues to the point of dogma herself. I think 
she has been a little misled by Mr. Eliot Howard’s book 
on “ Territory in Bird Life ’’ to overemphasise the corre- 
lation of song with territory. Mr. Nicolson’s diagram 
of nesting sites over a limited area published in the Field 
last year does not lend support to the idea of these feudal 
proclivities in bird-life. Song is certainly more than an 
elaboration of the theme, ‘‘I claim this place.’’ The 
domestication of the horse, again, was unquestionably tar 
later than the writer puts it, while in her reasoned advocacy 
of the “ polarity’ theory of bird migration, Miss Pitt 
might have discussed W. H. Hudson’s extraordinarily 
suggestive treatment of it in the “‘ Hind in Richmond 
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Park.’’ And I should be disposed to question her assump- 
tion that the purpose of intelligence modifying habits 
is to bring the animal into closer harmony with its environ- 
ment. What brings an animal into this closer relationship 
is specialisation not intelligence. The gorilla, for instance, 
is perfectly adapted to its environment, and the gorilla is 
physically speaking far more highly specialised than is man. 
The purpose of intelligence in Nature is to break from the 
existing environment, to cultivate wider aspects of life, to 
become the master rather than the slave of cirumstance. 

But these are trifles. The only place where I think Miss 
Pitt definitely becomes a little obdurate and narrow is 
in her attitude to instinct. She believes so thoroughly 
in the co-existence and co-operation of instinct with 
intelligence that it is not quite logical of her to regard 
the two as utterly opposed in kind. Miss Pitt is very 
anti-Lamarckian, but she does not give any convincing 
personal reasons for her bias outside what she has read 
in books. There is a better case than she suppo es for 
regarding instinct as specialised and inherited habit, which 
becomes automatic and cannot profit by experience. The 
use of intelligence in animal life is, I suggest, to break 
with or modify old-established habits which limit progress 
and the evolution of higher types, and in changed circum- 
stances become positively dangerous to the survival of 
the species. But this is too large a point to discuss here. 
Let me conclude with an expression of admiration for the 
high qualities of Miss Pitt’s book, and for the great service 
she has done not only for animals but for mankind in 
combating bad and erroneous ideas. 

Mr. Loyd’s book is a collection of gossip and old wives’ 
tales about birds, and will interest those readers who have 
a taste for such curiosities. H. J. MAssInGcHamM. 


SOME WOMEN’S BOOKS.* 


In America no doubt “ Mortal Image ”’ will be widely 
read, for it is blended sentiment and unreality on a back- 
ground of United States scenery. Miss Wylie has resusci- 
tated the drowned Shelley and taken him, as an able-bodied 
seaman, across the ocean to many adventures, adventures 
in the America of a hundred years ago. Poor Shelley, the 
most fastidious of men, does not appear to object to an 
old-time fo’castle or other squalor. He certainly wears 
“ the air of an unlucky angel,” and acts:as a sort of saintly 
Don Quixote. In fact his semi-drowning has made a new 
man of him for the Shelley of the pre-aquatic era may 
have been a crank, but not only was he not a saint but he 
was also not the mild pedantic bore Miss Wylie has drawn. 
In ‘‘ Mortal Image ’”’ he goes under the name of Shiloh, 
and in spite of the famous ‘‘ What’s in a name ? ”’ there is 
all the difference in the world between Shelley and Shiloh. 

What a vista is opened by this book! Keats may 
recover from consumption, Shakespeare and Milton be 
reincarnated, Blake live a no-clothes life among us at 
the bidding of the modern novelist—unless some law is 
passed by their descendants which will make it libellous 
to take their names in vain ! 

““ The Three Faces ’’ is one of those books which make 
the reader think of a tale worked out in wool on canvas. 
Two hundred years ago the writer would have been a 
needlewoman and her labour of love would have hidden 
the rough wall; it will probably serve the same purpose 
on a Shelf. The characters are rather indistinct, the 
Spanish background is pleasant but unexciting, the final 
tableau is rather wooden, but the book is well written. 

Is it possible that Miss Mannin is writing too quickly ? 
“ Pilgrims,’’ a conscientious study of an artist, is not as 
amusing as her last book, ‘‘ Sounding Brass.”’ It is difficult 
to feel interested in the story of Louis van Roon, the 
illegitimate son of the servant who is brought up by pros- 
perous relatives at The Hague and who has a long, mild 
love affair with Frieda Meyerberg, a refugee Belgian. 

* “Mortal Image.’”’ By Elinor Wylie. (Heinemann.)— 
““The Three Faces.’’ By Helen Nicholson. (Collins.)—‘ Pil- 
grims.”” By Ethel Mannin. (Jarrolds. )—** Skin- -deep.” By 


Naomi Royde-Smith. (Constable.)—‘‘ Mary’s Son.” By Ada 
Barnett. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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It is a pleasure to turn from “‘ Pilgrims ’’ to a book of 
which every phrase and every sentence holds the attention, 
giving food for thought and almost always food for ad- 
miration. Miss Royde-Smith has called her book ‘‘ Skin- 
deep,’’ possibly because it is the last word applicable to 
her work. The book is not so much a story as a study. 
She relates how a simple, sheltered American who all her 
dull days has looked up to the feudal system of English 
titled existence as the last word in civilisation, comes to 
London with one thought in her mind—Lucinda, Duchess 
of Merioneth. The Duchess is Mrs. Holdenbrook’s ideal 
and Miss Royde-Smith shows us, by telling her story, the 
reality of the woman. In order to do this she uses a 
stately prose, descended perhaps from Henry James and 
Edith Wharton, yet personal to herself. I would suggest 
that the climax is too hurried. When Gervase Moore, the 
Duchess’s lover and the father of her children, returns 
from his mission, she had only started on her downward 
career and deterioration is seldom—to begin with—a rapid 
process. When the beauty cult had taken a firmer grip, 
that is to say in a few years, she might have come to such 
a pass that she would throw her lover into the arms of 
the woman to whom she knows he is attracted and of 
whom she is jealous. 

Another flaw is Lucinda’s neglect of her firstborn—the 
Duke’s child. She is so good a mother, not only to her 
daughters but to her adopted son, the Duke’s child by his 
cousin, that it is incredible she should have jeopardised 
the life of her first baby in the way related. These things 
do not however alter the fact that here is a book which it is a 
delight to read, one which in the plague of mediocre novels 
with which we are beset, stands out as good, sound work. 

Oddly enough, “‘ Mary’s Son,” by Ada Barnett, has the 
same central idea—a woman who deceives her husband 
and gives him the son of another man without perceiving 
she has done a mean and dishonourable thing. There is 
in this book a good deal of sentimental gush about bearing 
healthy children ; but if Mary did not think her husband 
healthy she should have left him. Guevara loved her and 
on the rough farm up the Spanish valley she could have 
borne healthy children while being a good mate to the 
man of her choice. Does she do so? Why, no; her 
husband is Lord Ashinghurst, with broad lands and a good 
deal of money. Mary has her love affair, in the valley, 
returns to her husband and declares she will not be a 
wife to him but will give him an heir—the other man’s 
son—and spends the rest of her days in comfort. This 
sort of book does harm. It encourages women to bolster 
up their love of luxury and position with dishonest 
excuses. It shows them it is easy to get away with deceit 
and subterfuge when they have neither the courage nor 
the sincerity to take a strong line. The book opens well, 
but as soon as the Spanish episode is ended, it loses grip. 

These five books are by women, they are all above the 
average in writing and one is really good. 


C. A. Dawson Scott. 


ESSAYS ON LITERATURE.* 


In his “‘ Preface’’ Mr. Shanks replies to critics of his 
“‘ First Esays on Literature ’’ who complained of “‘ a lack 
of enthusiastic appreciation, of a certain chilliness of 
treatment.’ The complaint is ridiculous, but it is obvious 
why it was made. A great deal of reviewing is uncon- 
vinced puffing of poor stuff, and the writer has to pretend 
to be madly excited by the book he is reviewing and to find 
epigrammatic expression for his excitement. To readers who 
expect this kind of writing Mr. Shanks’s essays are bound 
to seem disappointing. He is concerned to expound his 
subject and not to exhibit himself, he is careful not to say 
more than he means. His method, style, and temper 
seem to me admirable. 

But a reviewer must indicate preferences and places 
where he differs or with more than usual admiration agrees. 


» The first of these eleven essays is on Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 


Mr. Shanks seems to me right in his two main points, which 


* “Second Essays on Literature.” By Edward Shanks. 
16s. (Collins.) 


he makes very clearly—that Mr. Kipling’s most promi- 
nent gift in his early work is ‘‘ the reporter’s,’”’ the vivid 
presentment of narratives and knowledge, and that his 
later work has mellowed increasingly, so that even his 
“ early brilliant faults have been subdued and have become 
useful subsidiary virtues.’’ Mr. Shanks suspects the ‘‘ omnis- 
cience ’’ which so impresses in Mr. Kipling’s early work to 
be largely a fraud. It is. So little is known of Indian 
matters in England, especially in literary England, that 
you can “ get away’”’ with downright howlers, both in 
fiction and in scholarship, that in any other subject would 
finish your reputation. I believe that, to posterity, Mr. 
Kipling will be better known and in a larger proportion of 
his work than any other writer of his generation. 

The least satisfying essay is that on ‘‘ The Centenary of 
Shelley.’’ Dr. A. C. Bradley has pointed out, with a long 
list of examples, that Wordsworth has been lucky in the 
essays written on his work—it seems difficult to write 
badly about Wordsworth. But Shelley has been unlucky. 
Has anybody done an essay on his work that is not patchy 
and streaky ? Mr. Shanks has good things to say, and one 
illuminating one—when he finds Shelley’s best chance of 
literary immortality in the fact that he and his poetry 
correspond to that period of adolescence which we all pass 
through. 

I suppose the one grain of reason in the complaint that 
Mr. Shanks is a cold critic lies in the conscientiousness with 
which he sometimes finds—really finds, that is; does not 
simply fool himself that he finds—merits in writers whom he 
evidently does not greatly care for. Thus twenty acute 
and damaging pages of criticism of Mr. D. H. Lawrence 
end surprisingly with the conclusion that 
‘‘out of his error comes a flame of poetry, smoky, strange and 
disconcerting as it may be, which is at least genuine and which 
is hardly paralleled by any of the novelists of his generation ”’ ; 
the ‘‘Conrad’’ and “ Galsworthy’’ essays are patient 
work, but (to me, at any rate) give the feeling that Mr. 
Shanks thinks Conrad “‘ queer’’ and Galsworthy over- 
rated. If I am right, especially about Galsworthy, then 
the essays need a little more outspokenness and vigour. 
This vigour does show in two essays written with abundant 
inside knowledge—those on Flecker and on ‘‘ The New 
Poetry, 1911-1925.’’ The former is a generous tribute, as 
well as illuminating criticism; the latter is marked by 
considerable courage and I believe its tone of slight dis- 
illusionment and pessimism justified by the facts. How 
broad-minded in his sympathies Mr. Shanks is he proves 
continually; he does justice to the qualities of a 
writer so little ‘“‘ highbrow’’ as Rider Haggard. His 
common sense, thoroughness and fairness make’ the 
“Oscar Wilde’’ essay the excellent discussion it is; it 
seems to me entirely just, except that I think Mr. Shanks 
wastes unnecessary deference on the fact that Continental 
opinion considers Wilde one of the two or three most 
important English writers. Where such a difference of 
opinion is about a novelist, I think outside opinion deserves 
consideration—for example, the Nobel Prize Committee 
(which contains such writers as Pere Hallstrém, who knows 
English from residence in America and has been an 
enthusiastic student of our literature) are well aware that 
we think Hardy ought to have been crowned by them long 
ago, and yet, knowing this, deliberately refuse, for reasons 
that are worth our weighing. But in the case of Wilde, 
I do not think outside opinion matters a straw. 

The remaining essays, those on Tennyson and Browning, 
are very good indeed, especially the latter. Let me, in 
taking leave of this book, say that I think no one to-day is 
writing sounder criticism than Mr. Shanks; and, in reply 
to those who do not find his style the exciting thing they 
think criticism should be, let me ask what is lacking in 
point to a prose that can—and frequently, when there is 
adequate reason—express a situation as exactly and 
sparklingly as this: 

‘‘ While he was still alive, there was a Browning Society, 
studying ‘ Sordello’ and establishing little depots of explana- 
tion, in a manner reminiscent of preparations for a motor trip 
across the Sahara.”’ 

EDWARD THOMPSON. 
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By MICHAEL TERRY, F.R.G.S., F/R.A.1., F.R.C.1. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 18s. net 
A fascinating account of travel in Northern Australia. The book 
contains valuable information about little-known territory, and there 
are 60 reproductions from photographs of exceptional interest. 
Daily News.—* Unusually interesting travel book.” 
Daily Mail.—* Contains a great deal of valuable information.” 


ANGLING THEORIES 
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By MAJOR R. A. CHRYSTAL (C. TROUT). 
With an Introduction by the Ricur Hon. SIR 
HERBERT MAXWELL, Bt., F.R.S. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 
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The Times.—* A book which most anglers for trout and salmon will 
welcome.” 


Truth.—* Really delightful fishing book ... contains a mint of 
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THE GREEN ROPE 
By J. S. FLETCHER. 


Truth.— Ingenious and fascinating detective yarn.” 


MISS TIMMINS AND LORD SCREDINGTON 
By EDGAR JEPSON. 
A story of business and love, laughter and adventure. 
TOMMY’S UNCLE 


By C. A. ALINGTON, Head Master of Eton. 
A delightful story of amusing adventure. 
Morning Post.—" Ingenious story . . . ought to be very popular.” 


OUTSIDE THE LAW 


By PATRICK LEYTON. 
East Anglian Daily Times.—“ A thrill from beginning to end.” 


RUNNING TO SEED 
By RUFUS SLINGSBY. 
Yorkshire Observer.—“ A good, lusty tale of the sea.” 


THE CLUE IN THE GLASS 
By W. B. M. FERGUSON. 
A baffling mystery and detective story. 
New Statesman.—‘‘ No one can say that it is ever dull.” 


A LIGHT FOR &AlIS PIPE 


By W. TOWNEND. 


A grand tale of the sea and seamen, Recqneest and realistically told. 
Daily Chronicle.—“ A good tale of the sea.’ 


BONE STREET 
By WILLIAM MACKINDER, M_.P. 


This Yorkshire novel depicts a poor man’s struggle for existence. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘ Vivid and very human story.” 


A COMPANY OF SINNERS 
By LILIAN CLIFFORD. 
This story of the Montgomerie children shows life in its many colours. 


TWEET 
DE VIC BEAMISH. 


The humorous adventures of a young man on the Continent. 


East Anglian Daily Times.—"‘ An original yarn, sprightly and mirth- 
provoking.”’ 


THAI WASHINGTON AFFAIR 
By JAMES HAY, Junr. 
A mystery story full of excitement and thrills. 
Yorkshire Observer.—‘* An absorbing tale of mystery.” 


“LIFE’S WHAT YOU MAKE IT!” 
By ROSEMARY REES. 


An enthralling romance, whose setting is Rotorua and the lovely trout 
fishing lakes of New Zealand. 


THE HOPE STRANGE MYSTERY 


By ERNEST SHORT and ARTHUR COMPTON 
RICKETT, M.A. 


An exciting tale of mystery which won a two thousand dollar prize for 


a story in which the central mystery is concealed until curtain-fall in 
the last chapter. 
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SOLITARIA 
By V. V. ROZANOV 


With an abridged Life by his friend GOLLERBACH, 
some letters and other material, and sections from 
his last work, ‘‘ The Apocalypse of Our Times.” 
Translated by S. S. KoreLiansky. With a 
portrait in collotype. Printed at the Chiswick 
Press. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 
In view of the interest aroused by the extracts 
from Solitaria’’ and Fallen Leaves’ pub- 
lished in The London Mercury and _ other 
periodicals, the publishers are pleased to be 
able to present in its entirety a volume which 
is generally considered to contain Rozanov’s 
most characteristic work. The added bio- 
graphical material, besides being of interest in 
itself, gives the reader a clear insight into the 
mind of this perplexing genius. 

. one of the greatest Russian writers of 
modern times. . . . Rozanov is the greatest 
revelation of the Russian mind yet to be shown 
to the West.’’—-Prince D. S. Mirsky 
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By W. TURNER 
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JoHN MAVROGORDATO. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Sixty numbered copies signed by the Author 
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nature of beauty, Mr. Turner brings his gifts 
of poet and dramatist and combines with them 
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as a critic of music. A witty book with many 
passages of real beauty. 


RHAPSODY 
By DOROTHY EDWARDS 


Stories by a new writer who has already 
attracted attention. Of one, when it appeared 
in a periodical, The Times Literary Supplement 
said : 

“ It is written in extraordinarily simple language, 
yet every word is telling ; the author’s restraint 
and sureness make one anxious to meet with 
more of her work.” 

A volume of lucid and delicate beauty. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. net 


THE HONEST BOUNDER 
By ALEC BROWN 


An exciting novel of which intrigue of a kind 
not usually the subject of romance provides 
the mainspring of the action. Is the most 
valuable loyalty formal, or of the heart? 
How the hero of this book solves this problem 
is told in an exciting story, against the brightly 
coloured background of one of the small Central 
European Capitals. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
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By DOUGLAS GARMAN 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net 
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PIERRE LOTI.* 


A certain amount of hero-worship is to be expected (and 
justly allowed) in a biographer who can write: ‘‘I have 
been drawn to write the story of Loti’s life because I loved 
the man.’’ But hero-worship untempered by a critical 
insight only succeeds in setting a crude gap between the 
hero and the reader. Indeed such is the loose, uncritical 
manner employed by Mr. D’Auvergne in this book that the 
uninitiated might draw the conclusion that Loti was little 
better than a voluptuary who exploited the more exotic 
quarters of the globe for the indulgence of his over-sensuous 
nature. As for any intimate interpretation of the man, 
such as one surely has the right to expect from the pen of 
a friend, there is no sign of it in this “ Life.” 

Yet apart from his work (and Mr. D’Auvergne is not 
here attempting any critical estimate of the writings), 
Loti was an extraordinarily interesting psychological 
study. There occurred an incident towards the end of 
his life that may well stand as a symbol interpreting the 
man. From his earliest days he had cherished the desire 
to see the temple of Angkor. In his many years of travel 
there was hardly a country on the globe he had not touched, 
but Angkor still remained the goal of his dreams. Then 
when his ship was ordered to Indo-China the opportunity 
came, and he set out on the splendid pilgrimage through 
the forests of Siam. Suddenly, through the trees, there 
broke the sight of the towers of Angkok. ‘‘ Oh, I knew 
them at once,” he exclaimed; ‘ yet I am hardly stirred 
as much as I expected. . . . Here is the sanctuary which 
haunted my childish imagination. . . . It offers me but 
a dismal welcome. I didn’t anticipate these torrents of 
rain, this enforced seclusion among the spiders’ webs, this 
hour’s solitude surrounded by phantom gods.’’ And why ? 
For the simple reason that Loti had never learned the 
golden rule that must guide the sensitive, sensuous nature. 
Blake has set down that rule once for all: ‘‘ He who kisses 
the joy as it flies, lives in eternity’s sunrise.’”” Loti must 


* “Pierre Loti: The Romance of a Great Writer.’’ By 
Edmund B. D’Auvergne. 16s. (Werner Laurie.) 


Wrapper Design. 
From “The Dark Dawn,” by Martha Ostenso (Hodder & Stoughton). 


needs chase every vision and enjoy it to the full; every 
butterfly must be caught in his net, killed, and pinned. 
What wonder if the note that sounds all through his life is 
Disenchantment, Disillusionment ? 

Mr. D’Auvergne’s book moreover is marred with some 
crudities of taste. He cannot recount one of Loti’s childish 
pranks without also recounting in full a similar one of his 
own. He constantly prevents our enjoyment by ex- 
pressions of personal prejudice : “‘ The women of Tahiti must 
not be judged, I presume, by the hideous caricatures of 
Gauguin.” And he insists on violating the first principle 
of good biography, namely not to get between the reader 
and the subject of the biography: ‘‘ I remember one man 
who .. .”’ he will write; or again: ‘‘ In 19061 at least 
experienced no rude shock of disillusionment when a little 
native girl took me simply by the hand and showed 
me round the quiet, medizval-built town... .’’ Mr. 
D’Auvergne, then, adds nothing to our knowledge of Loti ; 
the best account of him is still M. Serban’s—or his own 
beautiful works. 


JEW suUSS.* 
By HAMILTON FYFE. 


There is only one test of a book. That test is : Does it 
give us pleasure ? Do we sit reading it when we ought to 
be starting for the office or dressing for dinner ? Do we 
read it slowly so as to miss nothing of the flavour? Are 
we sorry when we come to the last page ? 

If so, then it is a good book—for us. Which does not 
mean that it is a good book for everybody. There are no 
books good for everybody. I have two friends, one a 
journalist, the other a banker, who could not get through 
‘““ Jew Siiss.”” Useless to ask them why. It just did not 
give them pleasure. It bored them. To me, and to a 
great many other people, it gives pleasure of an uncom- 
monly vivid and stimulating kind. Is it any good asking 
us why ? Not much, I fancy. 

I happened to get hold of ‘‘ Jew Siiss ’”’ a few days before 
it was published in its English dress. I had heard of it 
already from a German friend. I read it at once; at once 
I experienced that unusual pleasure which I have just 
mentioned. ‘‘ Now,’’ I said to myself, ‘‘ I wonder what 
the reviewers of novels will say about this.’’ I looked out 
for the reviews and read them, which I do seldom. To 
my amusement I found that the reviewers almost all 
gave different reasons for thinking the novel a singularly 
good one, while not one gave the reason that he had read 
it with interest tingling and taut. 

Some said it gave an exact, complete picture of eighteenth 
century life in the Duchy of Wiirtemberg, which it does 
not. Others praised it as a marvellous study of Jewish 
character, forgetting that Siiss turns out not to have been 
a Jew at all. Others again (Mr. Arnold Bennett among 
them) said it intensified the awed wonder with which they 
contemplated human character (or something of that sort), 
although there is scarcely any unfolding of character in 
the book. The people of the story are complete when 
they are introduced and remain all through just as they 
started. Siiss is an exception, but the development here 
is wholly mystical. 

What there is in the book, abundant and pervasive, 
making every figure real and every incident impressive, 
lending to every description that air of truth which springs 
from the working of a vigorous imagination, is Life, 
creative power, the genius which can call into being men 
and women, episodes of passion and pity and horror, 
scenes of magnificence and squalor and ruin. 

The picture is incomplete because we are not shown any 
of those quiet, domestic interiors which in every age, 
however dissolute the manners of the distinguished, how- 
ever disturbed the course of public affairs, furnish the 
greater part of human existence. We have only the selfish, 

* “ Jew Siiss: An Historical Romance.’’ By Lion Feucht- 
wanger. Translated by Willa and Edwin Muir. Third Edition. 
(Secker.) 
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Marjorie 
Bowen 

has never 
done 
anything 
better” 


MARJORIE 
BOWEN’S 


FIVE 
WINDS 


7/6 net 

“A story of much imaginative 
power. Its haunting suggestions 
are properly in keeping. The 
eerie atmosphere is remarkably 
well maintained. Miss Bowen 
has never done anything better.” 
~—Morning Post 

“The story of the house and 
the strange events with which 
it is associated makes a fine 
novel, not one line of which 
the reader will be inclined to 
skip.’’—Public Opinion 

“* Five Winds’ is a_ capital 
story.”"—Daily Telegraph 


This 
amazing 
woman-- 
this 
haunting 


MARTHA 
OSTENSO’S 


The DARK 
DAWN 


7/6 net 

“* Hattie Murker, the heroine of 
‘The Dark Dawn,’ is almost 
worthy of Mr. Thomas Hardy.” 
—Spectator 

“Grim, powerful painting.’’— 
John O’ London's Weekly 

“The portraiture is big and 
durable, the analysis keen, the 
sympathy unerringly bestowed. 
Miss Ostenso won her spurs with 
her first novel, ‘ The Passionate 
Flight.’ She here proves un- 
doubted right to fresh laurels.””— 
Edinburgh Evening News 


Mrs. 
Merivale-- 
a really 
lovable 
hypocrite” 


Selected 
from over 
6,700 
MSS. 


PAUL 
KIMBALL’S 


Mrs. MERI- 
VALE 


7/6 net 


A mo.t distinguished novel. 
the winner of the Clode prize 
se ected from over6,700 man- 
uscripts. 

“This light and witty comedy. 
Mrs. Merivale, beautiful, in- 
telligent, and full of personal- 
ity, graciously compelling lesser 
mortals to do her bidding, is a 
character studied from life.””— 
The Times 

most amusing book—it pic- 
tures for us a really lovable 
hypocrite, Mrs. Merivale. A 
novel written with abundant 
high spirits, full of good-natured 
humour, poking fun here and 
there in the most innocent 
fashion. An out-of-the-ordinary 
book.’’—Montrose Standard 


“ Truly 
brilliant 
and 
intriguing” 


RICHMAL 
CROMP- 
TON’S 


LEADON 
HILL 


7/6 net 


A novel that takes you somewhere 
worth while. Richmal Crompton 
writes of real people, good to live 
with. Helen West is real and the 
ideas she brings to Leadon Hill 
produce results well worth while. 

“A book of exceptional interest 
and merit.”"—Times 

“A truly brilliant and intriguing 
novel.’’—Hull Daily Mail 


“A real 
Whig 


HODDER AND 
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cruel, fanatical, sensual side of man’s nature exhibited to 
us. The colours used are uniformly lurid. The humour 
is sardonic throughout. 

Nor is the representation of events and temperaments 
perfect. There is little conversation. As Ruggles of Red 
Gap said about ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ the book lacks 
dialogue. The men and women who play out their sordid, 
lustful, vindictive, greedy parts before us do not reveal 
themselves. The author tells us about them. 

But in everything that is alive there are defects. It is 
only in the passionless, the coldly exact and complete that 
we find perfection. ‘‘ Jew Siiss’’ triumphs because of its 
author’s splendid vigour. His eye sees the Dukes and 
their counsellors, their colourless wives, their gorgeous 
mistresses, their financial jackals. It sees certain happen- 
ings of the period (the false accusation against an un- 
fortunate Jew of murdering a Christian girl, for example) 
as clearly as you and I see omnibuses and lamp-posts, and 
far more clearly than we can see such happenings to-day. 
The alchemy of his imagination transmutes all that he has 
laboriously mugged up out of dusty records into a narrative 
that smoulders and glitters, that leaps at moments into 
flame, illuminating every corner, then dies down to a fierce 
glow, like a fire on the hearth of a hall filled with old 
costumes and old furniture, old portraits, old curiosities, 
old books. Now the light plays on this object, now on 
that. We are in turn thrilled, amused and _ horrified. 
Never does the fire cease to show us strange and terrible 
and sometimes beautiful things. 

What the book might have been like if Willa and Edwin 
Muir had not translated it I do not like to think. They 
are ideal translators. A large part of the pleasure I get 
from ‘‘ Jew Siiss’’ is due, I am certain, to the flexible, 
colourful English in which they have clothed the tale 
anew. 


Hovel Hotes. 


FLYING BUTTRESSES, By Christopher Stone. 7s. 6d. 
(Philpot.) 

When Peter Currage returned safe and sound from the 
war he had vowed to devote his life to the service of his 
fellow men and in especial to the spiritual awakening of 
his native village. The inheritance of a huge fortune 
enabled him to put his theories to the test under the 
guidance of Father Garry, the head of an Anglican com- 
munity. The novel describes the conflict between the 
young idealist and the impregnable forces of village con- 
vention. Peter encountered the sceptical criticism attach- 
ing to the rich man who professes the simple life, and his 
well-meaning errors of judgment involved him in many 
entanglements. Beneath Peter's new enthusiasms there 
was a sound stratum of common sense, and in due time 
admiration of Father Garry was tempered with criticism. 
The breaking point came when Father Garry and _ his 
company of saints went over to Rome, taking a goodly 
share of Peter’s fortune with them. Thereupon Peter 
resolved to ameliorate the village in his own way with the 
help of Patricia Chance. The story is told with ability 
and humour, and the village society is cleverly characterised. 


THIS DESIRABLE RESIDENCE. By Margaret Revell. 
7s. 6d. net. (Crosby Lockwood.) 

The author of ‘‘ This Desirable Residence’’ has taken 
for her theme a subject that will probably strike a respond- 
ing chord in the heart of many a reader of the book. It 
is the story of a house that is made to dominate the people 
who live in it. ‘‘ You see, my dear,” says one of the char- 
acters in the tale referring to the mistress of the desirable 
residence, ‘‘ she has so little imagination. She’s proud of 
her house and keeps it spotless. . . . She has the reputa- 
tion of being an excellent housewife, a devoted mother. 
It is only when one realises that the children hate their 
home and are longing for the time when they will be old 


enough to leave it; when one sees that her husband looks 
ten years older than he should . . . that one wonders . 
Sometimes I think that houses and possessions are the idols 
of wood and stone of which civilised man has to beware.” 
The characters in the story are drawn with great skill— 
especially two of the daughters in “‘ the house,’’ Joan and 
Gwen ; and the plot is realistic. It is a story written with 
sympathy and understanding of everyday worries and affairs 
and should make an appeal to all who admire sincerity in 
literature. 


THE DOOR IN THE WALL. By E. Almaz Stout. 
7s. 6d. (Stanley Paul.) 


The reader is recommended not to take up this book 
unless he has no appointments for the next few hours. 
The tale is entirely absorbing. And it becomes more and 
more so. When one has finished, with a sigh of satis- 
faction, one of the thoughts which present themselves is 
that this story will assuredly become the subject of a 
super-film. Probably the writer did not have this object 
in view—she would seem to be as immersed in her problem 
as her readers will also be—but the situations which occur, 
the swiftly dramatic scenes, the beautiful country setting 
and the triumph of noble sentiments cry aloud for the 
cinema. This is not in the slightest to disparage the book 
asanovel. Thousands of readers will go careering through 
its pages, their hearts now and then missing a beat, as 
Ann’s did on a memorable occasion. We cannot in a 
brief notice do more than testify to this book’s merits for 
example the striking vignettes of minor personages, such 
as the good-natured Miss Crewson and the miscellaneous 
Russian exiles in Paris. Here and there we are caught 
up by flashes of acute observation; but the most out- 
standing virtue of this novel is the story. Since it is 
written in a very easy, fluent style one does not, as is 
so often the case, lose one’s way in the wood on account 
of the too-insistent trees. And just as one has despaired 
of everything—for the writer causes one to feel very 
much concerned for the welfare of her characters—a very 
natural and unforeseen event, terrible in itself, brings the 
curtain down most beautifully. We shall hope to see 
more of this writer's work if she can maintain the same 
high level, but evidently she can, for there is nothing 
forced. Both in conception and in execution Miss Almaz 
Stout works with confident skill. 


FORBIDDEN. By Joan Conquest. 7s. 6d. (Werner Laurie.) 


Chang Teh-Sheng was a “ Baliol’’ man, and in love 
with the daughter of the Master, the Rev. Aloysius Chase. 
But Rosalie Chase was engaged to Professor Hatchway, 
a very dull dog indeed, “ high-bred, highbrow, loose in 
raiment, psychologically tight, fidgety with the sharp edge 
of overworked grey matter but with barely a scratch to 
show on his life’s surface.’ Chang took his rejection very 
badly, and his chance of revenge came when the 
Hatchways resolved to spend their honeymoon in Peking. 
Rosalie fell an easy victim to the glamour of the East, 
and her indiscretion very nearly resulted in her own ruin 
and the death of her highbrow husband. Chang however 
had not been to ‘‘ Baliol ’’ for nothing, and out of gratitude 
to the old master he stayed his hand and consoled himself 
with the charming Mei-hua. For this act of chivalry he 
nearly forfeited his life to a gang of Chinese fanatics, but 
was rescued by Mei-hua. Needless to say the “ Baliol”’ 
part of the story is unconvincing. The Chinese portion is 
at least highly coloured, and the incidents are as breathlessly 
exciting as the style. 


UNLAWFUL. By Charles Turner. 7s. 6d. (Stanley Paul.) 


Neville Cornhill, a traitor in the Great War, had managed 
to elude justice by his impudent cunning and was deeply 
involved since in the shady ways of international politics. 
When the story opens he had become the possessor of a 
secret hypnotic power that enabled him to control and 
reverse the best laid plans of statesmen, and the cabinet 
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had reason to believe that he was attempting to reveal 
the dual secret to an unfriendly foreign power. The clue 
to the mystery was first scented by Lord ‘“ Bobby”’ 
Martlesham, who had the reputation of being only a society 
fribble. Bobby, resolving for love of Marjorie Bloundell 
to prove his grit, took up the chase of Neville Cornhill, 
and by virtue of his reputation for futility succeeded in 
outwitting the cleverest gang of international tricksters. 
More than once he narrowly missed death in the enterprise, 
but at the end of many thrilling adventures he shot the 
traitor as he was entering Russia. The happy result was 
that Marjorie Bloundell became the wife of a young poli- 
tician whose services were promptly rewarded by an 
under-secretaryship of state. The publishers are fully 
justified in describing this as an exciting story. 


BABYLON AND CANDLELIGHT. By Norman Davey. 
7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 

When the pirates approached the island where the 
Andrew Clare lay at anchor, and fired their gun, the 
members of the treasure-hunting expedition started up 
in consternation and upset their drinks; except Captain 
Finch ‘‘ who emptied his glass before looking round.”’ 
Only a little thing, that; but a master-stroke all the 
same, showing that Mr. Davey’s sense of character and 
comedy is in the great tradition. To say that he has 
rewritten ‘“‘ Treasure Island’”’ in a modern setting from 
his own strictly individual angle of vision would be less 
than fair, though the implied compliment would be just; 
for the story is strongly original and is told with a mingling 
of good spirits, irony and “ daring’’ which keeps the 
reader breathless both from laughter and excitement. 
That eminent ‘stunt’ journalist, Mr. Hoover Grundt, 
who initiated the enterprise, Mr. Vivian Merton, the 
Cambridge don, who prayed to the moon to be released 
from the bondage of a quiet life, the Earl of Gweek, who 


do you paint 
such stout women, 
Ernest dear ?” 

From “ Romantic—I Call It,” by Ethel Harriman (Harrap). 
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By AGNES SLIGH TURNBULL net 


In these heart stories of Bible women the authoress makes the pictures 
so vivid, and draws on the imagination in so great a measure, that the 
individual stories are given a great and new interest. 


CHILD NATURE and CHILD NURTURE 3/6 


By WINIFRED KIEK, B.A., Lecturer on Child Welfare net 
A most valuable book for all who have in any way the training and super- 
vision of children. Its chief aim is to help us look at life from the 
child’s point of view, and to invest his little personality with something 
of its true worth. 


FOUR-FOOTED HELPERS 7/6 


By ELEANOR E. HELME 
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Mr. Norman Davey. 
A caricature by Bohun Lynch. 


sought only to be amused, and Mlle. Katja, who is eminently 
successful in combining a philosophic outlook with a 
strict attention to business, conspire, together with a 
sunken treasure, a traditional parrot, and a number of 
other lively characters in providing entertainment of a 
high order. It is hard to conclude even a short notice of 
this brilliant novel without mention of the singular and 
diverting picture on the wrapper. 


NIGHT OF PERIL. By Horace Bleackley. 7s. 6d. (Lane.) 


Peter Berkeley was sitting in his tiny Surrey cottage, 
contemplating suicide. A bachelor of nearly fifty, he 
had started life with every advantage. He had been to 
Eton and Oxford, had successfully passed the Bar, and 
had been left with a considerable private income. But 
somehow through combined ill-luck and indolence, he had 
failed to make good and was at last on his beam-ends. In 
the stillness of midnight, however, as he clutched his 
pistol, fate brought to his door a beautiful young girl, half 
Russian, half English; and after her came three Russian 
desperadoes, purporting to be in quest of some important 
political papers which Stella Waverley was alleged to hold, 
but actually intent upon robbery. Thus is the scene laid 
for the “ night of peril,” and the adventures of the next few 
hours are described not only with dramatic force but in 
pleasingly good English. Needless to say Peter is saved 
from self-destruction. A little enforced action was all 
that he really needed and, though he is led to change his 
bachelor state, the conclusion of the story has the merit 
of being unexpected. 


THE MARQUIS DE BOLIBAR. By Leo Perutz. 7s. 6d. net. 
(John Lane.) 


A most stirring tale, which deals with the adventures of 
Napoleon’s doomed Hessians in the Peninsular War. The 
book purports to be the memoirs of one of these officers, 
and they are here given to the world in order to explain 
at last how it came about that two Hessian regiments were 
utterly wiped out. Leo Perutz is an Austrian novelist 
who has this time surpassed himself, and in the transla- 
tion by Graham Rawson we have little fault to find, perhaps 
the only slip being that it is usual in English to speak of 
St. James and not of St. Jacob. If there is no truth in the 
tale of the luckless Hessians who found themselves spend- 
ing that terrible winter of 1812 in La Bisbal, the little 
mountain town of the Asturias, then Perutz has a most 
brilliant invention. And what he does not know about 
that picturesque period cannot be worth knowing. His 
erudition creeps out here and there but is always sub- 
ordinated to the excitement of the tale. The various 
Hessian officers are excellently differentiated, while the 
local Spaniards are painted with a masterly brush. We 
seem to hear their very speech, and nothing could be more 
vivid than the manner in which the scenes are presented. 
The love interest is of a very unusual kind—more we cannot 
say about it. The old Spanish artist and his beautiful 
daughter, the elderly colonel and his officers—no one will 
soon forget them ; and then there is Salignac, on whom the 
Emperor himself conferred the Legion of Honour. But 
Salignac is no other than the Wandering Jew. It seems 
rather a pity to have introduced this personage. ‘‘ Historical 
science in the future,’’ says Perutz in his preface, “‘ is 
sure to look on Lieutenant V. Jochberg’s memoirs with 
scepticism. . . . How much critical faculty can be pre- 
sumed in any man whois convinced that he met the Wander- 
ing Jew?” One sees why Perutz introduced him; but 
would it not have been advisable to have been a little less 
clever ? Anyhow this tale is one of the best adventure 
stories we have ever read. 


STORE OF LADIES. By Douglas Golding. 7s.6d. (Knopf.) 


If we can accept Mr. Golding’s premise in his new novel, 
that an exaltee from Belgravia would bend from the heights 
of wealthy widowhood to make love to a lout from the 
Bermondsey boxing rings, that she would engage him as 
her small boy’s physical trainer in order to make him her 
lover, that she would carry him off to an Italian island, 
suffer agonies at his intrigues with the cosmopolitan society 
there, and finally reunite him to the little Cockney love 
with whom spiritually she has always shared him, this book 
admirably works out the theme. It has faults. It is in 
places grossly overwritten, loaded with words as a publican’s 
wife with paste jewels. But it has beauty when it reveals 
the starved passion of the middle-aged woman for the 
aitchless blimey-boy, and more when her almost maternal 
affection takes in its sweep his little Emma of Poplar. Now 
and again when the author’s own lip shows tendency to 
curl in scorn of her, the book becomes momentarily unbear- 
able; but usually his individual method of presenting a 
character’s own emotional exaltation in prose bordering 
upon vers libre saves him. The finale is unforgivably 
theatrical; a blemish on an interesting book. It is so 
wrong that we urge Mr. Golding to revise it in any further 
edition. As Emma herself would say: ‘‘ Them gorze 
kerterns and that there platform’s all madam.”’ 


DELIGHT. By Mazo dela Roche. 7s. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 


This is a fascinating picture of Canadian life. It is by 
no means an idyll although it is staged in idyllic surround- 
ings. Most of the personages are such as we would rather 
be excused from meeting ; and the heroine herself, although 
divinely beautiful, is far from intelligent. She is as it were 
a piece of gorgeous wreckage cast upon this shore, ulti- 
mately after various dire events to become the corner- 
stone of a new building. We are rather reminded of a 
Flemish novel in which the women are all banded together 
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against a youth. The culminating scene of barbarity is 
less tragic in ‘‘ Delight,’’ because the arch-villain, Mrs. 
Jessop—housekeeper at the small hotel where the heroine 
has been a maid—makes a rather noble gesture. We are 
given a series of landscape scenes that are of extreme 
loveliness: ‘‘ She gazed dreamily at the tangle of lush 
growth around her, the tall Michaelmas daisies, the dog- 
weed with its red stem and lead-coloured berries ...a 
patch of fringed gentian, like a bit of the sky fallen. No 
bluer, though, than the blue heron that started suddenly 
from among the cat-tails and flapped his great wings into 
the blue above.’ The heroine is a poor, inarticulate, 
faithful soul who comes out from England to be a maid 
at the Duke of York hotel in a small Canadian town. 
Her beauty is almost her undoing. It is responsible for her 
dismissal, her stay at an impossible farm and her installation 
at the rival hotel. The other characters are well differen- 
tiated; and if, thinking of some of them, we may question 
whether such people can exist, it may well be that they are 
all portraits. In surroundings so primitive and yet so 
advanced we cannot reject them as parts of the author’s 
fancy. He has given us in fact a gallery which appears 
to suit the environment to admiration. Of one thing we 
do not for a moment doubt, and that is the heroine’s 
beauty. Thousands have assured us that their heroines 
possess this attribute, but in this case we protest it as 
emphatically as the author. The love that she excited we 
can understand. Thousands will in all probability love 
this account of her adventures. 


BERNARD QUESNAY. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


By André Maurois. 7s. 6d. 


Monsieur André Maurois has abandoned for this occasion 
his excursions into romantic biography and the mental 
processes of a British C.O. His new book is concerned 
neither with Shelley nor with Colonel Bramble, but is 
devoted to the perplexities—sentimental and otherwise— 
of a textile manufacturer of modern France. He is 
fortunate in his ability to write so convincingly, and with 
first-hand knowledge, of such widely separated subjects. 
The background of ‘‘ Bernard Quesnay ”’ is furnished by 
a big woollen factory in Normandy, and the book illustrates 
the anxieties of carrying on business under post-war 
conditions, with failing markets and a soaring franc. 
The discrepancy between wages and food prices induces a 
strike at the works—a strike vividly and discreetly described 
by Monsieur Maurois, for he has assisted at Mr. Galsworthy’s 
“‘ Strife ’’ with advantage, and so learned to hold the scales 
with an equal hand. The real theme of ‘‘ Bernard Ques- 
nay ”’ however is not industrial unrest, but rather whether 
it is worth while to sacrifice one’s life and individuality to 
a great business, and although gaining the whole world to 
lose one’s soul. It is an excellent novel, enlarged by the 
author from the original French, and very adequately 
translated by Brian W. Downs. 


SHOOT! By Luigi Pirandello. Translated with a Biblio- 
graphy by C. K. Scott Moncrieff. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 


The plays of the Italian dramatist Luigi Pirandello 
have only become known to the English playgoing public 
since the war, but their influence—particularly of his 
Characters in Search of an Author ’’—have been 
considerable among the younger writers for the English 
stage. Mr. Scott Moncrieff, one of the ablest of trans- 
lators, has now undertaken the translation of certain of 
Pirandello’s novels. ‘‘ Shoot!’ is the first, and if it is 
typical of the Italian author’s excursions into this form 
it is hardly likely that he will become a favourite with 
English novel-readers. Not that he is not amply provoca- 


tive. ‘‘ Shoot!’’ purports to be ‘“‘ the notes of Serafino 
Gubbio, cinematograph operator’’; and the underlying 
idea in these notes is that the world is rapidly transforming 
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NEW LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


THE BRIDGE TO FRANCE 


By EDWARD N. HURLEY. Numerous illustrations from photo- 
graphs, war posters, and facsimiles of letters and documents of 
historical interest. Octavo. (Ready shortly) 21s. 

This book brings the reader in contact with the work and personalities of 

Wilson, Schwab, Edison, Ford, Colby, Hoover, Pershing, Gen. March, Lord 

Northclifie, Geddes, Kerensky, House, Dawes, Lord Reading, Foch, Lloyd- 

George, Clemenceau and others, with many of whom the author was in close 

contact. The narrative is interspersed with many incidents of human interest. 


FOUR THOUSAND YEARS OF 
PHARMACY 


By CHARLES H. LAWALL. The Curious Lore of Drugs and Medicines 
through the Ages. The Story of Panacea Hunters from the Dawn of 
History. 64 illustrations mostly from original sources. Indexed. 25s, 


FRENCH PROVINCIAL FURNITURE 


By HENRI LONGNON and FRANCES WILSON HUARD. With 


| 71 illustrations and a map. Bound with special cover-design and 


lining papers. 21s. 
The newest permanent move in decoration is the use of that charming : 


French Provincial furniture. The present work is the first in English to 
treat of this furniture province by province, showing the variations in 
character and form. 


THE SPANISH HOUSE FOR AMERICA 


By REXFORD NEWCOMB, M.A., M.Arch, A.I.A., Author of “ The 
Old Mission Churches and Historic Houses of California.” Frontispiece 
in colour and 97 full page plates. Large octavo. 16s. 

This volume shows exteriors, interiors, plans, furnishing, and patios 
of actual examples of the Spanish house erected by architects who have 

made a speciality of the style. These range from the small house of but a 

few rooms to that of quite elaborate extent. The text gives full in- 

formation on every phase of the subject. 


By ALFRED C. KINSEY, Sc.D., Associate Professor ot Zoology, 
Indiana University. 430 illustrations, 558 pages. 
(Ready shortly) 15s. 
It is an interesting world in which we live, and we all want to know the 
“why” and the “ how” of the wonderful things we see everywhere. Here 
is just the book that will answer all these questions. 
Descriptive Illustrated Circulars and Spring 
Annoucement List sent post free on application 


16, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2 


BLACKWOODS’ SPRING BOOKS 


The Perilous Adventures and Vicissitudes of a Naval 


Officer, 1801-1812, Being part of the Memoirs of Admiral George 
Vernon Jackson (1787-1876) Edited by HAROLD BURROWS, 
C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 15/-« net 
“ An intimate account of an English sailor's life in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century and an interesting foot note to history. There is a 
tradition in the family that Jackson was the original of Peter Simple; at 
any rate, it seems certain that Marryat was acquainted with some of 
Jackson’s early vicissitudes which are described here.’”"—Times 


A New Nimrod Book now published for the first time. 
MY LIFE AND TIMES. By NIMROD (C. J. ApreRtey). Edited 


with additions by E. D. CumineG, with 4 plates in colour and numerous 
illustrations in black-and-white. 20/- net 
Large paper edition, limited number, each copy numbered. 63/- net 
“‘Complete account of the career of the famous sporting writer, the in- 
terest of which is enhanced by letters written by ‘ Nimrod’ during the 
most industrious years of his literary life. . . . ‘My Life and Times,’ 
to be published this week, will be an event in the eyes of sportsmen.” 

—Horse and Hound 


THE WORLD AT WAR. By M. B. SYNGE, F.R.GS. 5/- net 
“‘Tlhose who want an accurate and compendious little history of the 
Great War will find exactly what they require . . . in a clear, impartial 
and interesting manner.”—Truth. ‘‘ Covers all the essential events, 
political and military, of the great struggle.”"—Public Opinion 


FICTION 

KELSTON OF KELLS. by H. M. ANDERSON, author of 
Domenico.” 7/0 net 
In these complacent days when an easy fluency with the pen and a not 
too critical public encourage the production of great numbers of books 
of the lightest character, it is a genuine pleasure to find a novel which 
bears unmistakable evidence of sincerity, imagination and careful writing. 
BY NIGHT. By ROBERT CLAY, author of ‘‘A Chequer Board.” 
/6 net 
In this novel the author of ‘‘ A Chequer Board” more than fulfils the 
promise of that successful first work. The scene is laid in the Cotswolds, 

and the story is one of compelling interest and outstanding merit. 


THE WORKS OF ALFRED NOYES 
ROBIN HOOD. 4 Poem Play. S/e net 
“In the glamorous tales and legends of the outlaw of Sherwood Forest 
Mr. Noyes has found the theme for a drama that is of imagination and 
fantasy all compact. . . . Mr. Noyes has subtly blended these varying 
properties of dream and reality in the incidents and atmosphere of his 
drama. . . . It has interest, action, dramatic movement, as well as the 
charm of poetry.’’—Sr. Apcock in The Bookman 
Messrs. Blackwood will also publish this Spring 
Volume 4 of COLLECTED POEMS. 7s. 6d. net 
A full list of Mr. Alfred Noyes’s works can be had on application. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, LTD. 
45, George Street, Edinburgh; 37, Paternoster Row, London 
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itself, under the influence of soul-destroying mechanism, 
into one vast cinema, wherein nothing matters much, 
since nothing is real, and true feeling is dead. As for the 
operator himself—a mere hand to turn a handle—he is a 
type of what we may all very soon become. There is 
tragic truth enough in all this; but Signor Pirandello’s 
treatment of his theme hardly gives it sufficient significance. 


THE STRONG ROOM. 


By R. J. Walling. 
(Jarrolds.) 


7s. 6d. 

An original and uncommonly well written detective story. 
The author is to be congratulated, not only upon the 
subtlety of his invention, but also upon the agreeable ease 
of his style. His amateur barrister-sleuth threads the 
maze of an intricate plot with remarkable dexterity from 
the moment that the clue is placed in his hand by the 
discovery of a Montmartre ditty amongst the music of the 
heroine. Not that there is much concerning either her 
or the hero in the tale; they both lurk effectively in the 
background, and Mr. Pinson takes the stage largely. And 
rightly too, for not only is he a persistent detective of the 
deductive breed, but he also has a marked sense of humour. 
He handles the matter in a light, airy way which will 
delight the reader, and imports a Gallic gaiety into the 
most telling parts of the story. The other characters are 
also excellent. There is quite a Dickens touch about Mrs. 
Colwin the landlady, Cobbledick the taxi-driver, and Mr. 
Elburton with his innocent secret. Also, lightly as they 
are sketched, the Frenchmen who have to do with the 
mystery are surprisingly real. And when the riddle is 
solved even the most experienced reader will find that he 
has been at fault in spotting the criminal. A capital yarn. 


THE WAGER. By Ladbroke Black. 3s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


Having committed himself to a rash assertion that 
“he, at any rate, could do anything that he put his mind 
to,” Richard Standring was, in a moment of midsummer 
madness, led to 
make a wager that 
he would “ cut out”’ 
Prince 
Joachim, whose 
engagement to 
Cicely Vane, daugh- 
ter of an Australian 
millionaire, was 
announced in the 
papers, and would 
marry her himself. 
He realised when he 
woke next morning 
that he had been 
foolishly im- 
petuous, that the 
£1,000 he had 
handed to a stake- 
holder was lost already; yet thought he might as well 
go up into Yorkshire, where the Prince was staying as the 
millionaire’s guest, and could reconnoitre the ground and 
probably gather material that, as a journalist, he could 
turn to good account. Chance and an accident helped him 
to a meeting with Cicely Vane, and he not only fell instantly 
in love with her, but, learning that she shrank from the 
marriage, which was a business deal between the Prince and 
her father, he resolved, for love of her and not for the sake 
of his money, to do his utmost to carry out the terms of 
the wager. How he succeeded in doing this makes a most 
ingenious and exciting story. Once he has followed 
Cicely out to Latavia, the Prince’s kingdom, where the 
marriage is to take place, the difficulties to be overcome, 
the perils that environ him, call for a reckless courage and 
resourcefulness that carry him headlong into and out of 
all manner of risks to final triumph. It is a capital 
romance of love and adventure, written with a deft and 
lively pen, and has all the elements of a popular success. 


Photo by Mr. Ladbroke 


Elliott & Fry. Black 


KING OF KILBA. By Percy F. Westerman. 5s. (Ward, 
Lock.) 


Mr. Westerman needs no introduction as a first-class 
spinner of yarns for boys. There is not a dull moment in 
his latest story from the moment that Kenneth Kilsyth 
wins a thousand pound prize in a football competition, and 
decides to take a circuitous trip with his chum to New 
Zealand. The two friends get shipwrecked on a Pacific 
island, and here adventures rain fast and furious upon 
them, Kenneth ultimately becoming king of a savage tribe. 
It is an uncommonly good story with a generous share of 
tight corners and breathless escapes. 


THE BLACK HUNTER. By James Oliver Curwood. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


The Black Hunter, the central figure of this thrilling 
story of the fight for Canada in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, was an English pioneer who had been 
driven to crazed ferocity by the horrors attending an attack 
by the Mohawks. His appearance was the cause of abject 
terror to the tribes, and his strange powers gave rise to 
sinister explanations by the dissolute popinjays who ruled 
Quebec in the name of France. But the main plot is the 
love story of David Rock and Anne St. Denis, passionate 
lovers both of the New France and both victims of her 
unworthy rulers. The writer’s views of eighteenth century 
England are interesting, but he is seen to the best 
advantage in his description of the last great fight with 
the Mohawks, when David and the Black Hunter with but 
two others routed the blood-maddened tribe. 


REVELRY. By Samuel Hopkins Adams. 7s. 6d. 
(Brentanos.) 


America is not being flattered just now by her own 
novelists. According to Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s ‘‘ Elmer 
Gantry,” religious life in the States is in a very unsavoury 
condition; and according to Mr. Adams’s “ Revelry”’ 
political life there is not much better. Willis Markham, 
President of the U.S.A., is a surprising figure; he meets 
a group of senators and others on certain nights of the 
week to play poker and drink more than is good for him, 
with the secret service men who follow him everywhere 
on guard outside. He evades them to go off on adventures 
of his own, and in general behaves as no President ought 
to behave. He is a curiously likeable man; so are some 
of his associates; but they are not to be taken seriously 
as probable leading men in any state. Read as a burlesque 
of American life, ‘‘ Revelry ’’ is lively and amusing enough ; 
and as Mr. Adams calls it a novel of the time just beyond 
our own day you may take it that he is picturing what the 
national politics may come to if nothing stops them. 
All the same, we are told that in America readers are busy 
identifying the characters with contemporary celebrities ; 
so this reviewer can only advise you to read and make up 
your own mind about it. 


KINGPIN. By Tristram Tupper. ‘7s. 6d. (Arrowsmith.) 


This forcefully written novel is the story of a gigantic 
struggle; nature within—self; nature outside—in this 
case a mountain, powerful, inscrutable, silent, through 
which a tunnel has to be made to continue a certain railway 
track. Years before, Kingpin had had a vision of this 
same railroad and we first meet him on his escape from 
prison, into which he was thrown on an unjust charge, 
naturally making straight for the scene of his dreams. 
He is soon, under an assumed name, supplying the brains 
and energy for the somewhat lazy, dissipated resident 
engineer and the difficulties, accidents and general atmo- 
sphere of the life among the workmen are vividly drawn. 
Kingpin’s silent strengthgand forceful personality dominate 
the book, and though the vein of romance is a slight one, 
it is there nevertheless, and it is the means of bringing 
about a very satisfactory and promising conclusion. 
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The Bookman’s Table. 


FROM AN OLD HOUSE. By Joseph Hergesheimer. 15s. 
(Knopf.) 

No one familiar with Mr. Hergesheimer’s novels could 
be in ignorance that he is a man who cares passionately 
for beautiful things; and that sensuous beauty, beauty 
of stuffs and jewels and furniture and glass appeal more 
to him than spiritual or intellectual beauty. If an intelli- 
gent man is thus captured by sensuous loveliness, he is 
likely also to be captured by antiques; rarity adds to 
sensuous values. So it is not surprising that Mr. Herges- 
heimer should celebrate in this handsome volume the 
beauties of his old house in Pennsylvania. The Dower 
House in fact dates from 1712, which would give it a 
respectable age even in Europe; in the United States two 
centuries is antiquity. There can be few Pennsylvanians 
more competent to recognise its beauties or make the most 
of them than Mr. Hergesheimer. In a kind of informal 
chronicle he lets us into the secrets of his treasure-house ; 
and to anyone with any of the ways of a collector this 
will be a book of enduring fascination. It has style and 
grace; and our only complaint is that its size will make 
it difficult to range with Mr. Hergesheimer’s other essays— 
“The Presbyterian Child’? and ‘‘San Christobel de 
Habana’; but neither authors nor publishers ever 
consider the maker of bookcases. 


ENGLISH VERSE TRANSLATIONS OF THE WELSH 
POEMS OF CEIRIOG HUGHES. By Alfred Perceval 


Graves. 5s. (Wrexham: Hughes & Son.) 


English-speaking lovers of Wales, and hardly less all 
lovers of poetry in general, will feel indebted to Mr. Graves 
for these translations from the work of a remarkable man 
and a true singer. John Hughes (known by the bardic 
name of “ Ceiriog’’) was born in Denbighshire, a county 
of great beauty and rich in historic and literary associations, 
in 1832. For a time he acted as one of his father’s farm 
labourers, but was later sent as a printer’s apprentice to 
Oswestry, from whence he passed to Manchester, where he 
became first a railway clerk and then a shipping agent. 
During his sixteen years in Manchester he educated him- 
self, and he exhibited the characteristic Welsh tempera- 
ment in that his most charming poems of nature and rural 
life were written in exile from his native land, on returning 
to which he ceased to produce his best lyrical work. Much 
of his verse was written for Eisteddfods. ‘‘ Ceiriog is, and 
will ever be, the Welsh popular poet,’’ says Mr. Graves, 
*‘ just as Robert Burns will always be the great poet of the 
Scotch people’’; and what the New Bards collectively 
stand for in the twentieth century, Ceiriog individually 
embodied in the nineteenth. Mr. Graves describes him as 
having been “‘a man of gentle manners, pure morals and 
noble aspirations, with a heart full of sympathy with the 
poor and a spirit full of love for the Divine. . . . His 
poems abound in beautiful and ennobling thoughts. He 
mingled humour and pathos to a delightful degree, and he 
was a most captivating companion.” All readers of the 
translated poems themselves will certainly endorse Mr. 
Graves’s estimate of their merits. 


JOAN’S DOOR. By Eleanor Farjeon. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


These charming verses, full of quaint fancies and the 
Puckish humour which distinguishes all Miss Farjeon’s 
work, will please children and adults alike. The book is 
divided into sections: Town, Country, Fairy Tales and 
Flowers, and Our Mother’s Tunes—the last, we are told, 
having been set to music as catches by the poet’s brother, 
Mr. Harry Farjeon, Mr. Will Townsend has illustrated 
the book ; his little landscape sketches are exquisite, but 
he is less successful with his figures, though he has managed 
to get into them a sprightliness in harmony with the verse. 
Miss Farjeon has the wit of brevity—none of her poems 


How I Sold 359 


Articles and Stories 
By COLIN HEATH 


That a short cut to success as an author does exist I have 
proved by my own experience. Before I took that cut I 
sold none of the articles which I turned out. I knew I had 
it in me to write, and though I considered those early efforts 
good, I was not so conceited as to imagine that they were 
faultless. My trouble was that I had no one to point out 
my defects. 

I realised the futility of going on as I was, and I did the 
obvious thing—looked for a tutor. My choice went to the 
Regent Institute: I took the plunge and enrolled. 

One article which I particularly fancied but about which 
editors had not shared my enthusiasm I sent along to my 
instructor for criticism—I wanted to have my money’s 
worth right away, and I got it! 1 was shown, for the first 
time, what my faults were, told how to re-write the article 
and received an arresting title forit. More, I was given a list 
of the best markets for the MS. . . . I followed the directions 
and sold the article at once to a London evening paper. 

That was how I started. Ever since, working as a spare- 
time writer only, I have been consistently successful with 
articles and stories—in fact, I have in a few years sold 
359 MSS. 

Most of the credit for my success belongs to the Regent 
Institute. I have worked hard, but my labours would have 
been valueless without the skilful criticism, the helpful 
advice, and the encouraging comment furnished by the 
Institute. Of course I met difficulties, but these I did not 
worry about. The difficulties were just submitted to the 
“ RL.” and they were difficulties no longer. 

Naturally enough, different friends of mine were curious 
as to the cause of my success. I told them, ‘“‘ The Regent 
Institute,’ and advised them to follow my example. In 
consequence, six of my friends enrolled, one after the other. 
Three of them won immediate success, and a fourth got a 
job in the office of a monthly magazine. The fifth, unfortu- 
nately, through ill-health was compelled to give up all 
work. Only the sixth failed to earn her fee while she was 
learning. 

This seems to be a wonderful record. Indeed, I am sure 
no other school for budding writers can equal it. 


LEARN TO WRITE; 
Earn While You Learn 


Hundreds of publications need the work of outside 
contributors. The supply of brightly-written articles and 
stories does not keep pace with the demand. Big prices are 
paid for good work. 


The postal tuition given by the Regent Institute will 
show you definitely and practically how to write in the way 
that appeals to editors, what to write about, how to get 
ideas, and where to sell. 


Send to-day for a free copy of the Institute’s prospectus, 
“How to Succeed as a Writer,’’ which contains much 


‘striking information of interest to literary aspirants and 


describes the Regent postal courses, which have enabled 
so many novices to earn while learning. 


Cut this coupon out and post in an 
unsealed envelope (4d stamp), or write 
a simple request for the booklet. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 93M), 13, Victoria St., S.W.1 


Without obligation on my part, please send me a copy : 
of ‘‘ How to Succeed as a Writer’’—free and post free. 
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runs to any length, while some are concentrated into a 
couple of lines, such as “‘ Marmalade ”’ : 


“‘T simply can’t tell you how glad I am 
When the Marmalade is Apricot Jam.” 


The book will be heartily welcomed by the many admirers 
of ‘‘ Martin Pippin in the Apple-Orchard.”’ 


THE HIMALAYAN LETTERS OF GYPSY DAVY AND 
LADY BA. 15s. (Heffers.) 

Quite out of the ordinary in its size and in its contents. 
The book tells, in a series of very discursive letters, the 
history of fifteen months gipsying with a train of ponies, 
yak and coolies. Here is a typical extract. ‘‘ It is fun to 
live in a tent, but more to live outside one. We have forty- 
three of the nicest mountain ponies for the summer’s 
journey that you ever saw. They can climb almost as well 
as goats can. They’d rather climb than not. We'll have 
twenty goats for milk, and some sheep, and some chickens 
travelling with us all summer. And two leprechaun 
donkeys, with tremendous brays, that shake them from 
head to foot. And maybe a yak!” It makes us rub our 
eyes. Are these people lucky and free enough to go on 
and on, roaming in the high, quiet, richly coloured places 
of the world? Evidently they are; and this (literally) 
long book with its unhurried gaiety and its excellent maps 
is bound to charm and provoke many envious stay-at- 
homes. 


ANGLING THEORIES AND METHODS. By Major R. A. 
Chrystal (C. Trout). 10s. 6d. (Herbert Jenkins.) 


Since old Izaak Walton first gossiped concerning the 
arts and crafts of angling, the number of books on the 
subject have grown so that anything like a ‘‘ compleat ”’ 
collection of works on fishing would need a considerable 
library for its housing. And season after season the cry 
is still they come. In the latest comer there is a wealth 
of helpful information written by a hand that knows as 
well how to wield the pen as the rod, and whose accounts of 
many catches (and misses) afford capital reading in 
which all with the slightest taste for the contemplative 
man’s recreation will find goodly entertainment while 
Major Chrystal’s fellow experts on loch and river will find 
much to interest and inform them. He has incidentally, 
as Sir Herbert Maxwell points out in an appreciative 
introduction, rendered a useful service to anglers by 
summarising the results of recent research and observation 
concerning the life history and habits of fish of the salmon 
kind. The volume has a fine series of photographs. 


THIEF OF THE MOON. By Kenneth Slessor. With 3 

woodcuts by Norman Lindsay. (Sydney: J. T. Kirtley.) 

In a sonnet on ‘“‘ Some New Poets,’’ Mr. Kenneth Slessor 

is scornful of certain tendencies in modern poetry that are 

not always absent from his own verse. Moreover he is apt 

to run into extravagances of imagery and, if not like the 

poets he reproves to ‘‘ mope on coffin-worms,’’ to see 

Nature as a grisly and sinister nightmare. In his “ In- 

congruity ’’ the night-jar’s song is cruel, and the “ cold 
stars palely smite— 

‘‘ Frigid with hate and old malevolence ”’ ; 


in one of his Nocturnes, “the weeds of night sweat 
poisonous,”’ and 
moon 
Distils maleficence, and I am trapped 
By sorceries demoniac from hell ”’ ; 
in ‘‘ Threatenings,’’ the stars 
Dance terribly in far, malevolent mirth.” 


But when he is not indulging these dark moods of fine 
frenzy he can write ‘‘ Pan at Lane Cove,” a thing of grace 
and charm, like a figure cut in ivory; lyrics, such as 
‘Marco Polo,’’ full of colour and life, or as tender and 
picturesque as ‘‘ Simone ”’ : 

‘'. . . So straight in the doorway she stands, so slim and so 


clear, 
So amazingly young, so incredibly dear ! 


‘‘Why should I wonder at seeing her there ? 
Save that I thought, and remember it yet, 
That sometime, and somehow, somewhere, 
She had stood so, and looked so, and smiled in a life 
I forget.” 
Mr. Slessor has feeling and imagination and a subtle humour 
and irony, which he uses exquisitely and to excellent 
purpose in the little poetical comedy, ‘‘ The Man of Senti- 
ment,” that pictures Sterne in one of his Platonic 
philanderings. 


THE INQUISITION. By A. L. Maycock. With an Intro- 
duction by Father Ronald Knox. 12s. 6d. (Constable.) 


A couple of essays which Mr. Maycock lately wrote in 
one of the big reviews have here been expanded into a 
sizable volume, which is attractive in spite of its gruesome 
subject. The author is a Catholic student of history (he 
has certainly nothing of the professor or the preacher in 
his style and either he or the publishers have coaxed 
Father Knox to affix a preface which would assuredly be 
a better one if it were a thought less gay. Nobody takes 
trifle as an appetiser before devilled bones—to borrow 

Father Knox’s 

— line of treat- 

ment—and no 

one is likely 

to acquire the 
due _ disposi- 
tions for a 
medieval 
study like this 
by reading 
pleasantries 
about Gilber- 
tian libretto 
and Dean 
Inge. Mr. 
Maycock, we 
are glad to 
say, takes 


From ‘Angling Theories and Methods,” by,Major R. A. Chrystal (Herbert Jenkins). 


himself and 
his reader 
much more 
seriously. He 
tries to reason 
out the work- 
ings of mediz- 
statecraft 
in dealing 
with the 
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anti-social excesses of that terrible plague, the Albigenses - 
and then to weigh the respective responsibility of State and 
Church for prolonging and spreading the Inquisition as a 
scavenger of heresy. He carries things down to the 
Reformation, and except that the book is called “‘ an intro- 
ductory study,’’ there is nothing to show whether we are 
to expect from him a second volume so as to cover the 
Inquisition in Spain. What he does do is to argue that 
the Roman office of the Inquisition to-day is much what it 
was in the Middle Ages; and that only the penalties have 
changed. Possibly ; but these dungeon-shadows of history 
are so terrible, and Mr. Maycock is so frank in describing 
the tortures employed, that it requires a very clear, strong 
mind to banish old prejudices and view those grim ancestors 
of ours as they really were. Whether the Church or the 
State was to blame, or both, they used the horrors of the 
Old Testament to enforce the precepts of the New. In 
this way the Inquisition probably made far more “ heretics ”’ 
than it suppressed, and sanctified the very liberties that it 
denied. 


HANS ANDERSEN. By Himself. Reprinted with a Preface 
by Violet Jacob and an Appendix by H. A. Larsen. 7s. 6d. 
(Routledge.) 


Hans Andersen’s autobiography is given here in the 
form in which he originally wrote it for the German edition 
of his works in 1846. Mary Howitt’s translation has been 
selected, Mrs. Jacob tells us, on account of her precise and 
innocent English. The confession of Hans, has a poignant 
interest. The picture of the child’s youth in that little 
one-roomed home in Odense, filled with the father’s cobbler’s 
bench, the bed and the crib, the green branches stuck in 
the crevices of the walls, rises before us clearly as we read. 
The figure of the grandmother waiting at the city gate to 
say good-bye for ever to the strange child who insisted on 
setting out on his travels at fourteen seems very real; and 
haunting too. The book displays the naiveté, the conceit 
and the despair and joy of a child, almost all the way 
through. We advice all lovers of the immortal tales to get 
hold of this delightful edition. This story of himself by 
the man who wrote so many stories for children about 
homely and fairy folk is as fascinating as any of his 
imaginary romances—it has much of their pathos and 
quiet humour with the added interest of being all true. 


INVASION. By Horace Shipp. 1s. (Labour Publishing Co.) 


We have been reading with great interest Invasion by 
Horace Shipp of Theatrecraft and The English Review 
—a short play in three scenes. Its divisions merely 
mark the passage of time, and it is strictly a one-act 
play, being concerned with the statement and development 
of a single theme. This theme is the quality of man’s 
social nature—man as a friendly animal, alert for sym- 
pathy and for the sharing of what he finds beautiful in 
life, irrespective of politics: and man as a frontier-ridden 
conventionalist, still half in barbarism. The action passes 
in a Balkan homestead, on which has been billeted an 
officer of a foreign army of occupation; and the clash 
is between the impulse towards brotherhood and the 
smowldering desire for a vevanche. The theme is old, but 
Mr. Shipp’s treatment of it is noteworthy. He creates a 
quasi-melodramatic setting, for dramatic effect (as in 
Arms and the Man), but he. consistently avoids the 
melodramatic spirit. He pleads the angels’ cause, but 
he refrains from loading the angelic dice (thus, his last- 
ditcher patriots are as honest and likeable as his idealists, 
nor is there any hint that a man is not bound to defend 
his own country). There is a thread of friendship and 
generosity : a thread of love-interest used with admirable 
restraint, and with no attempt to force a _ theatrical 
‘“‘ situation ’’; a thread of suspense. . . . The whole thing 
competently made, and as interesting in technique as in 
the ideas behind it. Invasion will act, and should go 
well at the Everyman or any Little Theatre where they 
are not frightened of the one-act form. 


EARN MONEY 
BY WRITING! 


There is a perennial demand by the Press for 
articles, short stories, sketches, news items, etc. 


The work is interesting and remunerative. The 
technique is simple and easily acquired: and it 
is fully explained by a master of the art in 


SHORT STORY WRITING & 
FREE-LANCE JOURNALISM 


By SYDNEY A. MOSELEY 
A Journalist whose work is known to thousands 


of readers . 


“ Everything a young writer should know. This 
book should save many rejection slips.’’— 
Passing Show 


“Mr. Moseley teaches what he has learnt in 
hard schools of personal experience. The young 
or mature beginner could not have a more 
competent and practical guide.”—Zhe Bookman 


7/6 net 


of all booksellers or the Publishers 
FREE and post free. A detailed prospectus of the book 
giving complete contents. Send for it to-day! 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LTD. 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Encyclopedia Britannica 


The Three Volumes Supplementary to the 
llth Edition at a Remarkable Reduction 


These Supplementary Volumes constitute 
anew, distinctive and independent library 
of reference dealing with events and 
developments of the period rgto to 1921 
inclusive. We offer the India Paper 
Edition in brand new condition, bound 
in Green Cloth, published at £7 16s., 
for £3 10s.; bound in Limp Suede, 
published at £11 10s., for £4 10s. 


Secure a set before the limited supply 
is exhausted. Quote Offer 4o. 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE, 
119-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


DAINTY POCKET EDITIONS 
Cloth, 3/6 net Lambskin, 6/- net 


PEPYS’ DIARY 


The Braybrooke Edition in thin paper, 928 pp., with 

photogravure frontispiece. A volume in Simpkin’s 

Thin Paper Classics, in which series are also the 

following popular works— 
SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS (3 vols.) 
DON QUIXOTE EVELYN’S DIARY 

BOSWELL’S JOHNSON (2 vols.) etc. 
A full list of the series on application. 


London : 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd., E.C.4 
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Music. 


SAMUEL COLERIDGE-TAYLOR.* 


By RopNEY BENNETT. 


Samuel Coleridge-Taylor was born in Holborn in 1875, 
and died at Croydon in 1912. In his short life of thirty- 
seven years, beside doing a good deal of teaching and of 
conducting and adjudicating which involved constant 
travel, he wrote as many works as bring his opus numbers 
near to the hundred mark 
and enough unnumbered 
to fill four closely printed 
pages of the present 
volume. 

To get through such an 
amount of work, even if 
it had been of no out- 
standing worth, the man 
would have needed extra- 
ordinary qualities of 
patience, energy and 
enthusiasm. Coleridge- 
Taylor had all of those. 
His capacity for work was 
tremendous. His story is 
one of struggle, hope re- 
buffed, hope resurgent ; 
and behind it all, work. 

The present account of 
his life reinforces the im- 
pression left by his music 
that the most operative 
element in him was the 
African. It came out in 
his extreme impression- 
ability, in sensitive 
tendency to depreciate 
himself and to shrink from 
discussion, in his hot 
imagination and the 
barbaric colour of his 
orchestration. 

From his father he seems 
to have obtained his 
peculiar imagination and 
something of his appear- 
ance. He certainly 
obtained little else. The 
young West African had 
come from Sierra Leone in 
the sixties and gone to 
Taunton College. He did 
brilliantly as a medical 
student at University College and as the assistant of a 
Croydon doctor; but deprived of a partner’s backing he 
steadily failed. He failed again in Africa. The English 
wife he had married before he had obtained even the 
Croydon appointment was left almost from the first 
to fend for herself and her son. Practically adopted 
by a working class couple with whom they lodged in 
Holborn, they presently moved with them to Croydon. 
There it was that young Coleridge-Taylor spent a 
straightened yet happy boyhood. His mother educated 
him ; his landlord and protector, ‘‘ Grandfather ”’ 
Holman, gave him a .small violin when he was five 
and taught him the elementary positions. Later he 
became known as a choir boy with a good soprano, and it 
was through the influence of friends won in this capacity 
that at fifteen he was able to reject the offer of a local 
firm to make a piano tuner of him and go to the Royal 


Photo by Mason, Birmingham. 


* “ Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, Musician : His Life and Letters.” 
By W. C. Berwick Sayers. First edition, 1915. Second 
and revised edition, 1927. 15s. (Augener.) 


College of Music. At first the violin was his principal 
study with piano as second, but in 1892 he joined the 
brilliant band of youths working at composition with 
Stanford, who, strict teacher as he was, was just the man 
to guide so prolific and often redundant a young genius 
as Coleridge-Taylor. 

Success came to him 
quickly and, it is pleasant 
to note, through the instru- 
mentality of another 
composer. In 1898 Dr. 
Herbert Brewer, one of the 
Committee of the Three 
Choirs Festival, had a post 
card: ‘‘I have received a 
request from the secretary 
to write a short orchestral 
thing for the evening con- 
cert. I am sorry I am 
too busy to do so. _ I wish, 
wish, wish you would ask 
Coleridge-Taylor to do it. 
He still wants recognition. 
Bas The signature was 
Edward Elgar,’ and the 
outcome the Ballade in A 
Minor and enthusiastic 
press notices. That was 
on September 12th. On 
November 11th another 
work was produced at a 
College concert, and the 
next day found the twenty- 
three - year-old composer 
permanently famous as the 
author of ‘‘ Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast.’’ Had he 
also been an astuter busi- 
ness man he would now 
have been on the way to 
financial fortune. But he 
was not. He sold the 
cantata outright for fifteen 
guineas and the remaining 
parts of the trilogy for 
£250. 


Samuel Coleridge-Taylor. The fact that he almost 
From “Samuel Coleridge-Taylor,” by W. C. Berwick Sayers (Augener). 


always wrote for ready 
money and was almost 
always more or less in need of it accounts partly for 
his output and partly for his faults. Of course he 
wrote too much. Geniuses usually do. Perhaps he 
thought too little and was apt to be less critical of other 
work than of his own, particularly of verse. The chief 
cause of this faulty discrimination was probably the fact 
that if the subject attracted him his imagination im- 
patiently leapt over however yawning a gulf between 
matter and manner. Recently, through the courtesy of his 
son, I have had the pleasure of looking over an unpublished 
work based upon words of which his biographer'’s criticism, 
that they are ‘‘ hopelessly mediocre,” is mild. They are 
such that it is incredible that any composer should dream 
of setting them to music. Yet he did. Indeed, they threw 
him into a passion of work for something like two years. 
It is easy to see what happened. The idea behind them 
was picturesque, also they were in operatic form, in which 
Coleridge-Taylor felt strongly, and probably with reason, 
that his ability would have its fullest scope. So he forgot 
the disabilities. The music leaps towards the goal, fluent, 
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sweeping and with a characteristic opulence that is miracu- © 


lous in view of its literary foundation. The result was 
the addition of one more to the long list of operas slain 
by their libretto, and perhaps the greatest disappointment 
of Coleridge-Taylor’s life. It was not the only one. 

But he is no object for pity. The total effect of his 
biography is to reinforce his own statement: ‘I have 
been very happy in my surroundings all my life, first in 
my mother and then in my marriage.’’ (His marriage 
to a splendid Englishwoman in 1899 was perhaps the 
wisest and most fortunate step of his life.) ‘‘ Even without 
any moderate success I think I should have been one 
of those rare beings—a happy man. Unlike a great many 
painters who want to be musicians, musicians who want 
to be painters, and barristers who want to be journalists, 
I want to be nothing in the world except what I am—a 
musician.” 


SPIRIT OF PLACE.* 
By May Byron. 


Landscape studies, descriptive rather than emotional 
more and more invade the domain of sound. But whereas 
the experienced composer, who owes half his popularity 
to giving the public what it likes, will select words capable 
of being kindled by a human touch, the more severely high- 
brow musician relies upon skill in depicting the fantastic, 
the gruesome, the macabre—and, satisfied with his own 
conception, doesn’t care whether anybody is going to 
like performing or listening to the sinister sounds. Now 
and then, of course, the former puts too much palpable 
sugar in his cup of topographical tea: and now and then 
the latter, as in Arthur Bliss’s “‘ Madam Noy,” attains a 
triumphant, unforgettable result, uncannily clever and 
impressive. Yet when the two classes of work are placed 
in immediate juxtaposition, it may result in a prejudice 
against both. They don’t show up well against each 
other: and the Spirit of Place wanders to and fro, 
disconsolate. 

The late Easthope Martin had a most expert collaborator 
in his usual lyric-writer, Helen Taylor, whose verses, 
while not great poetry, are charmingly rhythmical and 
melodious, exactly right for the vocalist, exactly adapted 
for musical setting: with just the amount of dreamy 
sentiment which endears itself to the world at large. 
In ‘‘ Songs of the Hedgerow’”’ these qualities are pecu- 
liarly perceptible: even if one can’t resist a parallel 
between ‘‘ When it’s Blackberry Time in September ”’ 
and the fox-trot ‘‘ When it’s Night-time in Italy, it’s 
Wednesday over here’’! Yet the value of the music 
is hardly equivalent to the merit of the words: it is sing- 
able, like all Easthope Martin’s work, but savours too 
clearly of the commonplace: as though the composer had 
‘* written himself out.’’ The best of this series are ‘‘ Hedge- 
row Carnival’’ and ‘‘ Hedgin’ and Ditchin’’”’: the last 
is a jolly baritone song sure to commend itself to vocal 
amateurs. 

Never was “ proud-pied April, dressed in all his trim,” 
more delightfully rendered than in ‘‘ Spring Joy.”’ It is 
purely a landscape piece, wherein the Spirit of Place goes 
wandering through the woodlands ; but the magic breath 
of spring, exhilarating, life-bestowing, suffuses it: voice- 
part and accompaniment are exquisitely fascinating. 
This would be an ideal encore-song for a high soprano. 

In the set of six pianoforte pieces entitled ‘‘ Ring up 
the Curtain,” the Spirit of Place assumes a mask, to “‘ tread 
the buskin’d stage anon,’ and is seen respectively in the 
guise of Clown and of Pantaloon—in the swinging skirts 
of Columbine, the mask and cap of Harlequin. the piebald 


* “Songs of the Hedgerow.’’ Lyrics by Helen Taylor; 
Music by Easthope Martin. 3s. 6d. (Enoch.)—‘ Spring: Joy.’ 
Words by Longfellow. Music by John Foulds. 2s. (Paxton.) 
—‘ Ring up the Curtain.’’ MHarlequinade for Pianoforte. By 
Gerrard Williams. 3s. (Paxton.)—‘‘ Where She Lies.’’ Words 
by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Music by Henry Cowell. 2s. 
(Curwen.)—‘‘ Phantoms.’”’ Words by V. D. Goodwin. Music 
by D. M. Stewart. 2s. (Augener.) 


ORD 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


larger 8 itl 
improved 


sections. 


The recently introduced | 

larger sections of Baker’s 
‘Oxford’ Bookcases 
giving a more completely 
finished appearance, have 
greatly increased the popularity of sectional bookcases. 

All the ‘elasticity’ is retained in this improved type and 
many advantages impossible in the old models are included, 
such as patent fittings allowing of shelf adjustment, etc. 

One section with cornice and base is a bookcase in itself, 
but at any time further similar sections can be added so 
that later a bookcase of magnificent and imposing proportions 
can be completed. 

Easily handled, portable, and of far greater usefulness, 
the improved larger sections are far in advance of anything 
hitherto offered. 

A new Catalogue, giving full information, with illustrations, 
just issued. Write for a copy to-day. (Kindly mention this paper) 


Wm. BAKER & Co. 
Led. 
OXFORD. 


London Agents: 
DULAU & Co.Lid., Booksellers, 


34-36, Margaret Street, 
Cavendish Square, W.1 


STRIKING NEW FICTION 


HER SECOND MARRIAGE ETHEL M. SMYTH 
A most absorbing Novel of Irish family life. 

Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 7/6 net 
HIL. SYDNEY ANSDELL 
This Novel of the East is a really gripping work. Interesting and 

well written. loth, gold, coloured wrapper. 7/6d. net 

AN IDEAL L. MARION JONES 
An original Novel—written in the form of letters. The strong love 

interest holds the attention of the reader throughout. 

Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 7/6 net 

BOY HARRY AND PRINCESS SESTOS MERRH. 

DANIEL WILSON 
A very entertaining Story of and ad 


Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 3/- net 
ESTHER’S RETURN, and Other Stories. CLARA M. TWIST 
Seven tales which cannot fail to please. 
Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 2/6 net 
MRS. RABBIT’S GARDEN PARTY. _CHORIS MELLOR 
A charming collection of short stories for children. 
Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 2/6 net 
A REAL PROFESSIONAL. MAUD LESLIE 
Contains three enjoyable Stories, the longest of which gives the book 
its title. Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 2/6 net 
THE MAN FROM LONDON, and Other Stories. 
MARION M. HARDY 
The varied tales are all gripping, and written with a naive charm. 
Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 2/6 net 
THE MOVING FINGER WRITE BAILEY MAYNE 


Another collection of really good yarns. A book to which you will 
always be glad to turn. 


Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 2/6 net 
THROUGH PERIL TO LOVE’S HAVEN GEORGE PARSONS 


volume consisting of four excellent Stories. Londonderry Sentinel 


says: “... thrilling love romances, interwoven with strange adventures 
and mysterious episodes . . . interesting and entertaining. 
Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 2/6 net 


RIVIERA SKETCHES. M. ARMES 

Continental Life says: “ This is really a commendable little book full 
of interesting types, all truthfully portrayed with technique charming in 
its simplicity.” 

Cloth, gold, pictorial wrapper. 2/6 net 
LETTERS OF A SOCIETY WOMAN ARTHUR STONE 
This author is well known for the scintillating brilliance of his style, 

and this latest issue is well up to his usual high stan 
Cloth, gold, coloured wrapper. 2/- net 


SPECIAL OFFER! Copies of any of the above books 
e e will be forwarded to your local ouhealion for your inspec- 
tion and approval, free of any charge or obligation. 
Fees send us a card. 


London: ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Ltd. 
xX 29, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 
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prettiness of Pierrette and Pierrot. And all these puppets 
may tell their master, Mr. Gerrard Williams, how well 
they counterfeited. Each piece is easily, humorously, or 
daintily true to type, running under the fingers with tuneful 
ease. The series makes a delightful acquisition to the 
lighter side of any pianist’s repertoire. 

Change the scene: toll the bell: assume the sombre 
garb of woe! The Spirit of Place is crouching by a grave- 
stone. And that is literally all which can be comprehended 
about ‘‘ Where She Lies.’’ It is, luckily, only two pages : 
it is a congestion of disturbed tonality : it spells gibbering 
for the vocalist: and as for the accompanist, there is a 
page, ‘‘ Explanation of Symbols,’’ wherein one is told to 
use the “ right or left fist ’’ (!) for certain ‘‘ tone-clusters,”’ 
while “in the larger tone-clusters the fore-arm (!) is to 
be employed.”’ Words fail me. Why not sit down on 
the keys at once? It would make a lot more noise, and 
wouldn’t, for obvious reasons, affect melody or meaning. 
In Humpty Dumpty’s immortal phrase, ‘‘ Impenetrability : 
that’s what I say.” 

This charge could not be brought against ‘‘ Phantoms.” 
The composer has translated every line of the poem, with 
such intricate sympathy, into correlative sound and rhythm, 
that the thing fairly gives one the creeps. It is realistic 
almost beyond endurance: yet was it worth the expense 
of spirit in a waste of shudders? If beauty exist here, 
it is the beauty of poisonous fungi, of putrescent pools, 
of phantasmal forms and glaucous flames. A most extra- 
ordinarily clever production: but the shadowy Spirit of 
Place here wears a skull-face. D. M. Stewart is capable 
of such lovely and lovable work—why linger in this charnel 
atmosphere of the grotesque and the bizarre? Why want 
to make our flesh creep, like the Fat Boy in “‘ Pickwick ”’ ? 
. . . The landscape-song tinged with humanity will always 
be artistically the truest : just as, in a painting, some sign 
of human life, however slender, preserves the balance and 
gives a sense of “scale.” But from the landscape-song 
which is spectre-haunted—‘‘ Angels and ministers of 
grace, defend us!” 


THE PHILHARMONIC CHOIR. 


I went to the Queen’s Hall on March roth prepared to 
be disappointed. The chief thing in the programme was 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘“‘ Mass in G Minor,” which I had heard 
only once before, at its first performance in Westminster 
Cathedral, an experience which remains vividly and 
beautifully in my mind. I could not imagine that so 
essentially ecclesiastical a work would not lose some subtle 
essence when subjected to the secular immediacies of a 
concert hall. Hence my fear of disappointment. I was 
disappointed, and that most pleasurably, for the ‘‘ Mass ”’ 


lost not at all. Also the Philharmonic Choir sang admirably 
under the conductorship of Mr. Kennedy Scott. The 
choir, good as it is, and steadily improving, has yet certain 
defects. The tenors are a little weak, a lack which was 
much less evident when in the second part of the concert 
they were massed in the centre instead of at the side. 
The sopranos, who sing well in moderate and louder 
passages, do not quite realise that the difference between 
loud and soft singing is not of kind but of degree. 
Consequently their piano tone is sometimes a little pinched 
and held back. And the basses occasionally fall into the 
common error of assuming that forle implies marcato and 
pounding along to the detriment of their sostenuto. The 
rest of the programme consisted of Bach, Parry, Holst and 
Liszt, who sounded even more than usually luscious and 
deliberately ”’ religious ’’ in this austere company. 

Another interesting thing in this very interesting concert 
was the first appearance of the Junior Philharmonic Choir, 
a collection of girls who sang very pleasantly four of 
Holst’s ‘‘ Rig Veda’’ hymns. They are notably well 
supplied with contraltos and will sing admirably when 
practice gives more perfect intonation in passages of 
difficult tonality. Only one thing annoyed me about the 
Junior Choir—the programme announcement that member- 
ship is confined to ex-pupils of secondary schools. If 
candidates can sing, pronounce, read suitably and under- 
stand, what in the name of all that is musical does it 
matter what type of school they come from? Music has 
enough to contend with without the introduction of 
invidious and irrelevant snobberies. 

R. B. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 
AUTUMN. By Muriel Herbert. 


This is a very beautiful song. The haunting poem by 
Walter de la Mare has an equally haunting setting which 
expresses skilfully the mood of the poem. 


(Augener.) 


A SEA BURTHEN. By T. Haigh. (Paxton.) 


Goes with a swing; the well-marked rhythm of this 
song should make it suitable for community singing. The 
words are by C. Fox-Smith. 


SIX DISTINCTIVE STUDIES. 
(Enoch.) 

A very useful and delightful set of studies for the young 
pianist—some of the pieces being marked “ easy’’ and 
others ‘‘ moderately difficult.”” Besides a study that is 
specially for the left hand, there is one in syncopation, 
another in fluency, an arpeggio study, and a study in 
staccato double notes. 


By Felix Swinstead. 


The 


THRILLERS.* 


By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


Thrillers are of two kinds: Class 1, the ‘‘ mystery” 
play (by the by, what a shock for a medieval dramatist, 
if he could stray into a modern Mystery !)—and Class 2, 
all the rest. So much is clear to anyone who has ever 
toyed with the idea of concocting a crook-drama; and as 
this most likely includes all of us, we may amuse 
ourselves this month by further investigating the thrill- 
technique. 

Class 1 propounds a problem, and invites us to forestall 
the hero in solving it. Hence Dr. Watson, in the type of 
tale which is the fictional counterpart of Class 1. Watson’s 
bewilderment is a stock joke ; but he is necessary, whether 
to tale or play ; problems presented through the eyes of 
Moriarty or Holmes will lack mystery, but with Watson 


* “The Joker.” Comedy Theatre.— ‘‘ Dracula.’’ Little 
Theatre.—‘‘ The Donovan Affair.’”” Duke of York’s Theatre. 
—‘‘ The Ringer.”” Wyndham’s Theatre. 


obscurity and suspense are assured. Now in the play- 
house, we ourselves are Watson (a pit of kings was Talma’s 
fortune, but the crook-dramatist asks nothing better than 
a pit of Watsons). Like him, we are given data—some- 
times too little data, but more often too much—and must 
make what we can of it. 

In Class 2 there is no mystery, to the audience at any 
rate. Consider The Joker, an admirable Class 2 play. 
Here the facts are clear. We know who the villains are, 
and who is the Joker. We know what each is at. The 
play resolves itself into a battle of wits between two 
antagonists, with ourselves looking on. Watson may 
figure on the stage, but not in the auditorium. We are 
omniscient there. And our omniscience makes possible a 
quality in the Class 2 play which Class 1 often lacks—that 
of dramatic irony. Knowing all, we perceive the gaps in 
each antagonist’s knowledge. We know that the Joker's 
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private talk has been overheard; we know how strong 
the villains are, when the Joker thinks they are bluffing 
him; we know what the Joker hides in that Wapping 
lamp, and what the other side has hidden in Mrs. Joker’s 
wardrobe. The fun here lies not in mystery, but in sur- 
mising how established facts will be turned to advantage. 
We may reflect that all Greek tragedy belongs to Class 2. 

Another Class 2 play, though of a different kind, is the 
stage-version of Bram Stoker’s Dracula. Here again we 
are in the know. There are plenty of eerie thrills, but not 
strictly a mystery: the play indeed being somewhat 
over-cumbered by explanations. Perhaps these were 
unavoidable ; no audience, even with the book in mind, 
could be expected to take the vampire-theme for granted, 
as they might take for granted the more common theme 
of crook v. detective; and on the whole, the adaptation 
by Hamilton Deane has been ably done. 

And yet in potency of thrill, the Class 1 or “‘ mystery ”’ 
play retains the advantage. Ask the commercial experts 
about this—the literary agents, for instance; they will 
assure you that a well-kept mystery is the sure road to 
success. Such is The Donovan Affair. One of a dinner- 
party has been stabbed, while the lights were down—no 
motive guessable, no reason for suspecting any of the 
nine diners more than the rest. The police start investi- 
gating, and at once there are clues on all sides; so that 
in fifteen minutes our seeming-guileless company is trans- 
formed into a roomful of probable murderers. (This 
opening gambit was supremely played in Shall We Join 
the Ladies: but Sir James Barrie cheated us by declining 
to finish the game!). Watson’s bewilderment is child’s 
play compared with ours; Watson has time to meditate, 
whilst we are bombarded with more evidence than we can 
even absorb, much less weigh judiciously. We _ wilt 
beneath the strain. ... And here lurks, I think, the 
weakness of most plays of this kind. We know from 
painful experience that we have no chance. All really 
promising clues will turn out to be blinds. We have been 
“had” before. We abandon hope, knowing only that 
the unforeseen—most likely the impossible—will be sure 
to happen. 

Add to this another complaint, which as a rule is 
applicable to both types of thriller. Our melodramatists 
are desperate fellows, incorrigible hitters-below-the-belt ; 
when cornered, they seldom scruple to escape by making 
their puppets act against all probabliity. Let us cross- 
examine them. ... In The Joker, would Major Borwick 
quit the garret without checking the contents of his bag ? 
Of course not. In Dyvacula, would the two doctors leave 
their patient alone just when the vampire was expected ? 
Of course not. In The Donovan Affair, one murder having 
been committed when the lights were out, would the 
detective let the lights be turned out again? We may 
put many such questions, if we choose to be captious. 
But the retort of our friends the melodramatists will be 
still the same. If such things did not happen, could the 
plays go on? Go to, then! 

No, we must take our thrill-concocters as they are, 
improbabilities and all. It were ungrateful and absurd 
to spoil the ship for a ha’porth of credulity. For my 
part, rejoicing in their thrills, I have long ceased to try 
and solve their mysteries. They will perform that service 
for me, in their own good time. I am just Watson, and 
I know my place. Let them amuse me, baffle me, suspend 
my reasoning faculties till the last curtain falls, and I am 
content. 

Nevertheless, in fairness let me add, there is one play 
still running as I write which sustains its mystery, without 
once resorting to such shady practices as I have questioned 
above. That play is Edgar Wallace’s The Ringer. One 
can trace its action step by step, and detect no flaw; no 
violation of possibility: no false clue (and its false clues 
are masterly) but can be reasonably explained. Mr. 
Wallace has long been recognised as the arch-thriller in 
fiction; now as a dramatist he has contrived a play not 
merely as tense as anything of its kind, but of a plausibility 
which remains unique. 


ALWAYS it is 
the master touch 
that lifts everyday 
things above the 
commonplace 
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The 
Novel of the Season 


BLIND 
CORNER 


“* Blind Corner’ is by far the best 
story of Dornford Yates that I have 
read. It is an excellent story.” 

—Daily News 

“ There is not a dull page in the 
book, and the account of the escape 
from the Great Well is adventurous 
story-telling of a high order.” 

—Times 

“A racy, swift-moving story of 
adventure. It is really exciting, and 
the ‘ tight corners ’ are so convinc- 
ingly described, and occur so fre- 
quently, that it is difficult to resist a 
peep at the last page to assure oneself 
of the ultimate success of the enter- 
prise. In every way a thoroughly 
enjoyable yarn.””—Morning Post 

“To all lovers of a hunt for 
buried treasure, ‘ Blind Corner,’ by 
Dornford Yates, will be very wel- 
come, for it is a first-rate yarn spun 
with style and gusto.’’—Spectator 

“ The plain tale of a really exciting 
adventure. The fun becomes fast 
and furious. Mr. Yates knows how 
to use his material to the best of 
advantage.’’—Sunday Times 

“It has that sustained interest 
of which its author is a master, and 
the course of the adventure is 
studded with thrilling incident.” 

—Yorkshive Post 

“This story is as clean in plot, 
as swift in movement, as fertile in 
exciting episodes as any reader 
could demand.” —Birmingham Post 

“It is all very exciting.” 

—Evening News 

“ Swift and exciting adventure.” 

—Scotsman 

“A truly thrilling tale of adven- 

ture.’’—Northern Echo 


DORNFORD 


YATES 


Best Novel 
7/6 NET 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 


LTD., PUBLISHERS, LONDON 


BRILLIANT NEW NOVELS 


7s. 6d. net 


A NEW EDGAR WALLACE THRILLER 


THE MAN WHO WAS 
NOBODY 


“Packed with thrills and suspense. A thriller which will not 
bring disappointment to the reader.’’—Daily Mail 


“A real, exciting, thrilling book.”"—South Wales Daily News 


OTTWELL BINNS 
THE DRUMS OF DOOM 


“Right from the beginning we are held fascinated.’ 
—Cambria Leader 


WM. LE _QUEUX 
THE HOUSE OF EVIL 


The author at his best in a fine story of blackmail. 


DOROTHY ROGERS 
BLINDFOLDED 


‘ § charming book, modern, wholesome and sincere.’ 
—South Wales Argus 


ADRIAN_HEARD 
ROSE IN THE MOUTH 


A thrilling story of an attempt to rescue the Dauphin of 
France from the Revolutionists. 


EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 
A MAN FROM THE WEST 


A new romance in the author’s best vein. 


LEE_HOLT 
PELHAM’S ADVENTURE 


“‘ An engrossing story of adventure.’’—Hull Daily Mail 


JOHN H. VAHEY 
PAYMENT DOWN 


‘Should make an instant appeal to all who like a story tinged 
with romance and exciting incidents.’’—Northern Echo 


Ready April 8 
LESLIE CHARTERIS 


X, ESQUIRE 


The author can write a rattling good yarn, full of excitement 
and real mystery. Thoroughly brisk in action, the story is told 
in a virile and spirited manner. 


CHARMAN EDWARDS 
RAINBROTHER 


Readers of ‘‘ Windfellow’’ need no telling of the author’s 
peculiar skill in writing of the vagrant life and the intricacies 
of true romance. 
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THE BOOKMAN 
ILLUSTRATED SPRING SUPPLEMENT. 


THREE AGES OF MAN.* 


Here are four books, two of them dealing with primitive 
peoples, one with Empire development and one with a 
past culture; taken in bulk they afford us an interesting 
survey of civilisation in its three main stages. 

And it is difficult to deny that the savage is civilised 
according to his lights. He has his social fabric, his laws, 
his notion of yeligion, his system of barter, his ideas of 
science, his art. It tickles our vanity to call him primi- 
tive; but what in essence have we that he has not? We 
can free him to a large extent from the bondage of his 
magic, elaborate his system of barter, refine his religious 
crudities—but we adopt his 
art (vide the work of some 
of the “ modernists” in 
painting and poetry; and 
Mr. Cardinall declares that 
“ Africa is the home of all 
the jazz and other modern 
dances of Europe’’) and do 
not always smile at his 
sense of justice. What is 
he, after all, but the reflec- 
tion of ourselves, his 
civilisation the reflection of 
our own; and the mirror 
does not create. About his 
own world he can teach us 
much; it is our respective 
worlds that are different (we 
flatter ourselves that ours 
is not the Looking Glass 
World), and therein lies the 
root of distrust on the one 
hand, contempt on the 
other and on both blind and 
perilous misunderstanding. 

For that reason, books 
like those of Mr. Domville- 
Fife and Mr. Cardinall 
which, even if they do not 
wholly explain the savage’s 
point of view (an extremely 
difficult task) do at least set 
down the facts, so far as 
they can be sympathetically 
ascertained, of the savage’s 
life, are of deep and per- 
manent value. Both are 
first-hand records; Mr. 
Domville-Fife has journeyed 
—and to some purpose — 
among the little known 
tribes who inhabit the 
sources of the Nile, extract- 
ing from them the secrets 
of their mode of living, their 
mysterious and_ barbaric 
rites, their strange societies; Mr. Cardinall has served for 
many years as a District Commissioner in Ashanti, and out 
of the friendly relations established with his ‘‘ boys’’ is able 
to write intimately of such aspects of their lives as their 
religions, language, hunting and trade. Both are books that 
demand to be read not merely by the ethnologist but also 
by the intelligent general reader—that is, by all of us. 

* “In Ashanti and Beyond.’”’ By A. W. Cardinall, F.R.G.S. 
21s. (Seeley, Service.)—‘‘ Savage Life in the Black Sudan.” 
By C. W. Domville-Fife. 21s. (Seeley, Service.)—‘‘ Through a 
Land of Promise.”” By Michael Terry, F.R.G.S. 18s. (Herbert 


Jenkins.)—‘‘ Vanished Cities of Northern Africa.’’ By Mrs. 
Steuart Erskine and Major Benton Fletcher. 24s. (Hutchinson). 


From A Three-Legged 
Tour in Greece 
By Ethel Smyth 
(Heinemann). 
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From the civilisation of the savage we jump to that of 
the twentieth century European. Here Mr. Terry, who 
led an expedition across the lesser known tracts of north- 
western Australia, provides a useful signpost. His expedi- 
tion establish petrol dumps, travel by creeper-track motors 
and keep in touch with their friends by wireless ; and Mr. 
Terry addresses himself ‘‘ to the business men of the City 
of London, hoping that little by little their increased 
interest in development schemes on sound lines, side by 
side with Government support, will grow.” He dedicates 
his book ‘‘ to the Mem-Sahib and seven Sahibs who, by 
their financial support of this expedition, have proved 
themselves to be practical Imperialists and real sports- 
men.” If the world has 
grown so much larger as to 
be, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a different world 
from that inhabited by the 
savage, so has the source 
and power of action shifted 
from the medicine man (the 
forerunner of the priest and 
the scientist) to the 
financier. Conditions of life 
have so radically altered 
that small things are apt to 
be lost; individual effort 
is secondary to the gigantic 
influence of money. But I 
am not so certain whether 
Mr. Terry’s book will be 
thus relegated to the limbo 
of things forgotten, for it is 
as vivid, if unpretentious, 
a narrative of modern ex- 
ploration as I have read for 
some time. 

And while on the subject 
of forgetting, who can tell 
what part of this modern 
civilisation of ours is destin- 
ed to thrill posterity as those 
magnificent Roman remains 
which strew the northern 
coast of Africa thrill the 
traveller of to-day? To 
those who live in its midst, 
the life which herds us into 
great cities threatens to 
prove too complex for 
creative effort, its beauties 
and beatitudes too over- 
shadowed for enjoyment. 
And then centuries hence, 
when we have become 
ghosts and shadows and our 
civilisation has sunk into 
senile decay, some archzo- 
logical soul with a kindly 
imagination may ponder over us and recreate us with the 
charm of Mrs. Steuart Erskine and draw the remains of the 
City Hall at Sydney or St. John’s Church at Vancouver 
with the competence of Major Benton Fletcher. Perhaps by 
that time we shall be savages again, toiling in the embrace 
of a new and glorified magic, ignorant and careless of our 
own past glories—the motor-car, the wireless, the financier 
—acquiescent in a new race of supermen who give us the 
benefit of their government. But shall we in those days 
have left behind us any relics of eternal beauty comparable 
to those of the ancient Romans ? I wonder. 

W. Branco JOHNSON, 


POSEIDON TEMPLE 
AT SUNION. 
(Collection M.Z., Athens.) 
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A THREE-LEGGED TOUR 
IN GREECE. 


By Eruet Smytu, D.B.E., Mus.Doc. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 

For those who may be puzzled by the title of this book 
let us explain that, as in a three-legged race, the yoke- 
fellows do not always possess the same stride, so the 
travellers here indicated were great-aunt and_ great- 
niece who adapted them- i 
selves each to the other : rs 
pace with prudence, 
achieved together what 
could not have been so 
well done in single har- 
ness. Dame Ethel’s 
desire was to step off the 
tourist’s beaten track in 
Greece, and not the least 
helpful and encouraging 
part of her book is her 
account of her difficulties 
with tourists’ agencies 
(which cannot see in 
imagination any woman 
travelling except on the 
well-worn paths, and 
always with a dragoman), 
and her triumphant suc- 
cess when she did without 
them and ventured to 
plan and to travel as she 
wished. The tour was 
thrilling in its beauty, the 
“had - to - put -up-with”’ 
trials were not too bad 
and were soon sufficiently 
effaced from the memory, 
the enjoyment was great, 
and the whole expedition 
proved invigorating to 
mind and body. This 
volume shews us the 
route by Salonica to 
Larissa and Tempe, then 
on to Athens, Marathon, 
Sunion and Delphi, then 
from Athens by beauti- 
ful ways to Sparta, 
Anebritsarna, Olympia, 
Corinth, Poros and other 
desired places. Practical 
details are here too, with 
anecdotes and impres- 
sions, first-hand and 
vivid, which are worth oo 
cart-loads of measure- 
ments and statistics 
both for the help of the Nbr 
future traveller and the 


pleasure of the home-tied £72” Vanishing Cities of 
Northern Africa 
reader. By Mrs. Steuart Erskine and 
Major Benton Fletcher 
(Hutchinson), 


- 


ZERMATT AND ITS 
VALLEY. 


By FranGois Gos. 15s. (Cassells.) 


This is more than a mere guide to Zermatt and its 
valley, with the dominating peak of the Matterho:n set 
apart from the rest and flinging itself upward into space. 
It is a most comprehensive and delightful descriptive 
account of the district by one whose enthusiasm and deep 


7° 


love for his subject is unbounded. The volume is brimming 
over with information, scintillating with facts and there 
are 157 illustrations and an _ excellent fold-in map. 
“ Zermatt,’’ says the foreword, “is the Holy Land of 
alpinism.’’ The authors and illustrators of this book 
have given a remarkably good account of the romantic 
pert which the cult of the Alps has played in so many 
modern lives which otherwise had dragged their slow 
length along in dull prosiness.”” Having described the 
aspect of the valley, the 
author goes on to 
describe each village and 
townlet in turn, as he 
passes through it, its 
physical construction 
and appearance, its 
history, little passing 
glimpses of its life, in 
fact all the kind of 
things that an interest- 
ing, clever and ex- 
ceedingly well-informed 
correspondent would 
write to a friend. 
Quotations from books 
of Alpine travel by 
famous alpinists are 
freely made and we 
learn much of the life 
history of these men 
and of the guides. The 
“registered’”’ guide is a 
recent innovation and 
we are told that nowa- 
days a bad guide is 
indeed an _ exception. 
Space is devoted to 
Alpine legends, rustic 
art, guides, the develop- 
ment of Zermatt as a 
pleasure resort, the first 
hotels in the place, and 
to the work of Alexander 
Seiler, who has been 
the greatest caterer of 
Zermatt, as Whymper 
was, by force of tragic 
circumstance, its greatest 
advertiser. Excellently 
translated by F. F. 
Roget, the book is 
treasure trove for all 
those who seek infor- 
mation or delight in its 
subject. 


) GARDEN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


By TT. GEOFFREY 
W. HEnsLow. Iillus- 
trated with 120 etch- 
ings. 10s. (Dean.) 
This book helps you to 
see your garden—one of 
the most difficult things 
to do. It helps you to see your garden as it is and, 
mercifully, also as it can be. Furcher, by its expert 
aid, you see your garden as a whole and the various details 
in relation and in proportion. It matters not the size, 
shape or other conditions of your garden, whether a ditch 
or a desert or that combination of both—an ex-building 
plot—you are not only told what to do with it, given the 
address of a leading expert for such work, but on the right 
hand page is an etching which makes you want to get to 
work at once and gives more than a plan to work by. 


THE STREET OF PALACES, 
THE MeEbpINA, TUNIS. 
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THE STORY 
OF 
NAPLES. 


By Crecit HEADLAM. 
5s. 6d. (Dent.) 


This makes the thirty- 
fourth volume of the 
Medieval ‘Towns series, 
which, being in handy 
size, are ideal com- 
panions when _ visiting 
any of the places inclu- 
ded. The Naples of 
to-day, as well as the 
medieval Naples, with its 
unique history and 
romantic surroundings, is 
dealt with in this com- 
pact, comprehensive and 
interesting survey. No 
longer is there the least 
excuse for aimless travel- 
ling, but rather every 
incentive to use one’s 
eyes, jog one’s memory 
and extract the very 
utmost out of a visit. 
Should the visit be long 
or short, there is advice 
given as to the best way 
of spending the time 
to advantage. A folding, 
detailed map of the city 
will be found useful, and 
the numerous photographs 
and drawings by Major 
Benton Fletcher are a 
very welcome addition. 
We would like to add a 
word, too, in praise of the 
attractive binding. 


From My Ladie Dundie 
By Katherine Parker 
(Alexander, Gardner), 


From The Story of Naples 
By Cecil Headlam 
(Dent). 
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MY LADIE 
DUNDIE. 


By KATHERINE 
PARKER. (Gardner.) 


The historical novel is 
in the ascendant, yet com- 
paratively few writers who 
attempt to revive the past 
in a story are successful 
in keeping true to fact 
without sacrificing the 
dramatic force essential 
to good fiction. ‘‘ To win 
from the chaos of histori- 
cal records a kingdom for 
the imagination, peopled 
| with men and women of 

like passions as ourselves, 
though living in an heroic 
age, seems to me _ the 
function of historical 
romance,”’ says the author 
of ‘“‘ My Ladie Dundie”’ 
in her brief preface; and 
in recounting the story 
of Jean Cochrane in 
narrative form she is to 
be congratulated upon 
a notable achievement. 
With a deftness only 
obtained by close study 
and considerable research, 
she recreates the atmo- 
sphere of the seventeenth 
century and those stormy 
Scottish days which 
PorTA NOLANA. brought about the death 

of Jean’s husband, John 
Graham of Claverhouse, 
Viscount Dundee, at the 

moment of his victory 

in the Stewart cause at 


CoNJECTURAL VIEW OF THE ABBEY AND PLACE OF 
PAISLEY IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
(From a woodcut by M. M. Parker). 
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spite of the encroach- 
ment of garden suburbs, 
“a delightful part of 
England.’ Since the 
district of which he 
writes is now so easily 
reached by car or train, 
““ Between Thames and 
Chilterns,’ both be- 
cause of his easy, 
pleasant style and the 
subject of which he 
treats, is sure to meet 
with a wide and 
appreciative public. 


PEOPLE 
AND 
From Between Thames and Chilterns Mivton’s CoTTaGce, CHALFONT ST. GILES. IN 
(Faber & Gwyer). 
MARSHLAND. 


Killiecrankie. The conflict is viewed mostly from Jean’s 
standpoint; it is her life we follow to the time of his death 
and beyond. Of her second marriage and of her tragic end 
at an early age, Mrs. Parker writes with sympathetic insight. 
In Jean she has recreated a real and forceful character, and 
no less real are the characters grouped about her—not one 
of them fictitious, as she herself assures us. Students of 
history as well as readers who just want a good story, 
will enjoy this well-written book. Its realism is 
accentuated by the reproduction of old paintings; the 
illustrations include woodcuts by M. M. Parker and 
several other pictures. 


BETWEEN THAMES 
AND CHILTERNS. 


By E. S. Roscoe. 
5s. (Faber & Gwyer.) 


In the title of Mr. Roscoe’s 
neatly and artistically, produced 
handbook there is a to.ch of 
magic for those who are ac- 
quainted with the beauty of the 
Chiltern Hills, their beechwoods 
and secluded hamlets, and the 
sweep of the Thames where it 
glides through one of the love- 
liest stretches of country within 
an hour’s run of London. All 
who know South Buckingham- 
shire know that it is rich in 
literary and _ historical associa- 
tions, but precisely how rich only 
those who have made a close 
study of the subject are aware. 
Literary and historical interests 
form the substance of Mr. 
Roscoe’s concise and extremely 
well written book; he has 
chapters devoted to Milton, 
Penn, Gray and Stoke Poges, 
Burke and Waller, Hampden, 
Disraeli, Shelley and his circle 
at Marlow and many other cele- 
brities who have added lustre 
to the names of towns and 


: : From People and Places in Marshland 
villages belonging to a part of 
(Cecil Palmer). 


the country which remains, in 
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By CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 7s. 6d. 
(Cecil Palmer.) 


There is a fascination about the flat, marshy districts of 
East Anglia only fully understood by those who have come 
under their spell. It seems as if progress has passed them 
by and left them lost in a dream of medieval England ; so 
perhaps it is the glamour of the past as well as the glamour 
of their own strange beauty that attracts those whose 
fancy persistently lures them off the beaten track. To 
such Mr. Marlowe’s book will particularly appeal. On a 
bicycle he has toured little-known Norfolk—‘‘a country 
wellnigh as primitive as the fen-lands’’—and has set 
down his impressions of villages, people, customs, super- 
stitions, in a way that cannot fail to interest all who love 
England, its by-ways and its rustic folk. The book is 
illustrated with excellent photographs, which, coupled 
with the author’s admiration for his ‘‘ Queen of English 
Counties,’ should tempt many wayfarers to turn east 
during the coming spring and summer. 
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THE STORY OF THE WORLD'S 
LITERATURE. 


By JouHn Macy. 12s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


Mr. Macy has carried out a task hardly less ambitious 
than Mr. H. G. Wells’s ‘‘ Outline of History.”” Within 
five hundred pages he gives us a survey of the world’s 
literature from earliest times to the present day. Not 
every country is considered, but only those national liter- 
atures—such as the Rumanian or Polish—have been 
excluded which do not seem to have become a part of 
corporate literature. 
Mr. Macy has natur- 
ally succeeded in giving 
but a bird’s-eye view 
of the rest, but he has 
accomplished this feat 
with _ extraordinary 
judgment and succinct- 
ness. He has a sure 
instinct for essentials, 
and a vivid and 
picturesque style. The 
book will be welcome 
to the well-read student 
as offering a new focus ; 
while for the beginner 
no more valuable or 
delightful introduction 
to the boundless 
treasures of literature 
could imagined. 
The volume fur- 
nished with ample 
bibliographies, and, 
with its many coloured 
and other illustrations, 
is a triumph of 
cheapness. 


A GENERAL 
HISTORY 

OF THE 
PIRATES. 


By CHARLES 
Jounson. Adorned 
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The second volume contains the lives of Captains 
Roberts, Anstis, Worley, Lowther, Low, Evans, Spriggs 
and Gow, with an account of ‘‘ the Pyracies and Murders 
committed by Philip Roche, etc.’’ Wild lives of daring 
adventure and brutal rascality they were, with a gallows 
at the end for most of them; but their stories are as 
seriously recorded and documented in these old chronicles 
as if they had been of national importance, though the 
chronicler does not hesitate to call them what they were. 
The quaint old illustrations are in keeping with the style 
of the narrative. Mr. Gosse and the Cayme Press are to 
be congratulated on having rescued from obscurity and 
restored to us these 
grim but curiously 
interesting human 
documents. The 
volumes are beautifully 
printed, the edition 
being strictly limited 
to five hundred copies. 


PULLING THE 
STRINGS. 


By F. E. PENNY. 

7s. 6d. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

It is not easy to 
sketch a new type of 
hero, but Mrs. Penny 
has achieved the 
triumph. Aleck Long- 
field (why this painful 
way of spelling Alec ?) 
is a clever young 
Englishman, able 
Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Police in an 
Indian district, who 
yet always blushed 
furiously at the thought 
of having to meet a 
woman! It was really 
high time that some- 
body should _ tackle 
him on this point, but 
unfortunately the 
blithe and masterful 
girl who began to 
cure him of _ his 
ee affliction was not free to 
be his bride. Ofcourse 


with cuts by Alexina F | 
vom The Story of the 
Ogilvie. Edited with World’s Literature 


a Preface by Philip By John Macy 
Gosse. 2 vols. 30s. (Harrap). 
each. (Cayme Press.) 


Nothing much is known about Captain Charles Johnson, 
but there are reasons for believing that he had himself 
been a pirate, and possibly there are personal experiences 
behind some of this history, which was originally published 
in 1724. It ran through three editions in the next two 
years, and is now again reprinted for the first time since 
1726. He writes in a matter-of-fact way, as one soberly 
recording facts that are exciting, sometimes terrible enough 
in themselves to need no garnishing. Perhaps the best 
stories in Volume I are ‘‘ The Life of Captain Teach,”’ the 
notorious ‘‘ Blackbeard,’’ who was “a good Sailor, but a 
most cruel-hearted Villain, bold and daring to the last 
Degree.’’ But there is the right stuff of piratical adven- 
ture too in the tales of Captain Davis and of Major Stede 
Bonnet, and in those of the two women pirates, Mary Read 
and Ann Bonny. It is a quaint, curiously interesting col- 
lection, and particularly intriguing among the illustrations 
is the map of the pirate’s stronghold in Madagascar. 


Aleck fell in love with 
DanrTeE. 


A Drawing by Pnorio Ruotolo, pupil of the the dashing Sylvia, who 
Italian sculptor Gemito, and Director of the spoke to him so clearly 


Leonardo da Vinci Art School of New York, after he had playe d 

tennis badly with her. 
‘We shall have to pull ourselves together and buck up. 
Come and have a drink! You look as if you had been 
smoking hot fires.” Then, when he wants to drink iced 
water: ‘‘ Try tea; whether you like it or not, it’s best 
for you.’’ Mrs. Penny has never written a better book ; 
her early work was excellent; but heavy with over-much 
detail. This story is flexible at the joints and runs easily. 
The study of Abboye is carefully done. A most amazing 
servant! The writer knows the Hindu and his weird ways 
as few know him. We have spent a very happy time over 
this delightful and uncommon novel. 


DOGS: THEIR HISTORY AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 


By Epwarp C.Asu. 2 vols. £5 5s. (Benn.) 


“It has always been a mystery to me,” says Mr. K, 
Newcastle in his Introduction to this stupendous work. 
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“how the tiny Yorkshire terrier and the majestic Irish 
wolfhound can be one and the same variety of life.” Cer- 
tainly no kind of animal is more various in its breeds than 
the dog, and consequently it may be assumed that when 
Mr. Ash undertook an exhaustive study of the subject— 
the relation of Dog to Man, the domestication of dogs, 
dogs in folklore and legend, the historical and the legal 
aspects, and the origins of the different breeds—he 
faced a task involving enormous research and careful 
deduction. His achievement will be warmly appre- 
ciated by dog owners and particularly dog breeders, 
and it is evident that these two huge volumes, packed 
with information and most profusely illustrated, will 
be recognised as one of the chief standard works on all 
matters concerning the development of the canines species. 


CAPE TO 
CAIRO. 


By STELLA Court 
TREATT. 
21s. (Harrap.) 


This fascinating 
account of an historic 
motor-journey made 
from Cape Town to 
Cairo is an ideal book 
for the arm-chair 
traveller. The expedi- 
tion, headed and 
financed by Mr. Court 
Treatt, was a_ small 
one, consisting of five 
in all, including his 
wife. Mrs. Court Treatt 
has a most happy 
knack of describing 
their varied experi- 
ences, sometimes in 
diary form and some- 
times by way of 
reminiscence. Difficul- 
ties there were in 
abundance, calling for 
tremendous powers of 
endurance and_ un- 
limited patience. 
Perhaps the greatest 
set-back was caused by 
the heavy rains coming 
on unusually early and 
making transport all 
but impossible. For 
instance, after leaving 
Bulawayo it took four 
months to do three 
hundred and eighty miles, and again a normal day’s 
journey into Wankie took a month. Though it is a 
record of difficulties, from continuous damp clothing, 
poisonous bites, shortage of food, etc., it is equally a 
record of cheery, light-hearted companionship, of unfailing 
resource and the sheer joy of living. Sixty-four excellently 


produced photographs and a large clear map make it still 
more vivid to the reader. 


From Cape to Cairo 
By Stella Court Treatt 
(Harrap). 


THE HURCOTTS. 
By Hine. 7s. 6d. (John Lane.) 


In her latest novel, the scenes of which are laid alternately 
in country houses and in fashionable London society, 
Miss Hine’s gifts of lively and characteristic dialogue and 
of ‘closely knitted narrative are abundantly displayed. 
The characterisation however is rather sketchy. Of Giles 
Hurcott, the middle-aged hero, we know little save that 
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he is handsome, young for his years, well bred of course, 
fond of riding, swimming and dancing, vain of the attention 
he still gets from women, and over-addicted to drink. 
Of his intellectual side, of his inner life we are told nothing. 
Nor do we obtain more than a slight acquaintance with 
Elspeth, his middle-aged and passée wife, or with Penrose, 
his beautiful elder daughter. The outstanding figure of 
the story, drawn in bold outline and excellently filled 
in, is indeed Hurcott’s secretary, Barbara Sheriff, who fills 
the réle of ‘“‘vamp.”’ In the love affairs of neither of 
Hurcott’s daughters is it possible to take anything but a 
languid interest. It is Barbara, the trainer’s daughter, 
who holds the stage from the moment of her first appearance 
and indeed plays everyone else off the stage. Thanks 
to her ‘‘ The Hurcotts ’’ ought to prove vastly popular. 


FLOWERS AND 
ELEPHANTS. 


By CONSTANCE 
SITWELL. 


With a Foreword by 
E. M. Forster. 58. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


On the great arch of 
the gateway of Akbar’s 
ruined city of Fatephur 
Sikri is engraved: 
“The world is a 
bridge. Pass over it, 
but build house 
therein.”” The words 
are the key-note of 
Mrs. Sitwell’s book. 
It is a record of the 
mind’s excursions 
rather than a trovcl 
book; a study of the 
moods engendered by 
sights and places rather 
than of the places 
themselves. Its signi- 
ficance lies in the fact 
that the_ heroine, 
whether she be in the 
midst of her own 
securely-living county 
set here in England, 
among the polo-playing 
and tennis parties of 
the Anglo-Indians, or 
face to face with the 
mysteries of Indian life 
and thought, has at 
the centre of her own 
being a calm place of 
vision wherein 
Akbar’s quotation stands for truth. A book of sensuous 
and spiritual beauty. 


SAFELY ACROSS. 


POEMS AND PICTURES. 


By May BELBEN. 2s. 6d. 
(Bournemouth: Mate & Sons.) 

Mrs. Belben’s latest book of poems is illustrated by 
photographs taken by herself. They are beautiful pictures 
—clouds, trees, cliffs, and the sea or a handful of leaves. 
Mrs. Belben is certainly an artist in photography, and 
knows the exact moment to obtain the best effects in her 
snapshots, and they make a delightful addition to her 
book. As in her former work Mrs. Belben writes of flowers 
and the country-side, and birds, and the wind and sun and 
rain. She expresses herself easily and naturally, and this 
charming little book of hers should appeal to all who value 
sincerity in outlook. 
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THE CLIFF 
DWELLERS 
OF KENYA. 


By J. A. Massa, -District Com- 
missioner Kenya Colony. 
21s. (Seeley, Service.) 


Kenya is a word heard every- 
where nowadays. So many people 
are going out there, so many 
people seem to drink Kenya coffee ! 
Mr. Massam’s entertaining book 
comes at the right time. It is 
an account of a tribe of Kenya 
natives, driven by raids, famine 
and drought to take refuge on the 
inaccessible ledges of precipitous 
mountains. The Elgeyo, for such 
is their name, are not lazy and 
useless as they might at first 
appear to be. They have many 
good qualities, are easily managed 
by a clever employer, and show 
themselves amazingly honest and 
friendly to those who have won 
their trust. We imagine our 
author to be happy in his treat- 
ment of these strange beings, 
very patient, and perfectly just. 
The Elgeyos’ great ambition is to 
accumulate as many cattle as 
possible. A woman on marrying 
takes a new name by which her 
husband addresses her. 
He probably never knew 
what her name _ was, 
when ‘she was a girl! 
An entertaining chapter on 
hunting closes a pleasant 
and easily-read book, 
handsomely bound in 
dark blue and gold. It 
contains many striking 
pictures of natives. 


ALMA-ROMA. 


By ALBERT G. MACKIN- 
NON. 
6s. (Blackie.) 


This book amply 
justifies its sub-title of 
Traveller’s Companion 
to Rome,” in that it is 
much more than a mere 
guide-book. Mr. Mac- 
kinnon is a_ well-known 
authority on Rome and 
in this case has partly 
based his text upon 
““Roba di Roma,” a work 
by William Wetmore 
Story (1819-1895), the 
American sculptor and 
poet, which has long been 
out of print and unpro- 
curable. This however 
has been carefully revised 
and brought up to date, 
and the author has added 
much that is the result 
of recent discoveries. Mr. 
Mackinnon not only 
introduces the uninitiated 


From The Cliff Dweller 
of Kenya 
By J. A. Massam 
(Seeley, Service). 


From Alma-Roma 
By Albert G. Mackinnon 
(Blackie). 
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THE Pope's GARDEN, WITH ST. 
PETER'S IN THE BACKGROUND. 
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to all the absorbing historical 
interests, of the Eternal City, but 
discourses in a delightful way of 
the characteristics and conditions 
of to-day. Much helpful informa- 
tion, including an appendix of 
useful phrases, is to be found at 
the end of the book. Thirty-two 
excellent illustrations from photo- 
graphs, specially taken for this 
purpose, are also included. 


THE TOMB 
OF 
TUT-ANKH-AMEN. 


By Howarp Carter and A. C. 
Mace. Vol. II, 31s. 6d. 
(Cassells.) 


Those who secured Dr. Carter's 
first volume nearly four years ago 
will gladly hail the appearance of 
this sequel and completion of a 
masterpiece of narrative well 
worthy of the historic enterprise 
it chronicles. When the first 
volume appeared, the Earl of 
Carnarvon had already fallen in 
the hour of his triumph, and the 
present one can only emphasise 
the loss thus entailed upon 
his colleagues in a work 
where he can truly be 
described as “the onlie 
begetter.” The two 
volumes could hardly be 
beaten as an addition to 
a provinee of literature 
where the standard is as 
high as Sir Thomas 
Browne, and the methods 
are as scientific as any 
calculation that modern 
inquiry or mathematics 
can show. There was a 
time when it seemed as 
if politics and official 
disagreements were des- 
tined to wreck the scheme 
in sight of its very climax. 
But Dr. Carter traces the 
careful and patient way 
in which the gap was 
bridged by negotiation 
and this without loss of 
dignity or of due results. 
But these were not the only 
obstacles encountered, and 
in the very hour when 
slow and systematic pro- 
cedure had laid bare the 
glories of the inner tomb, 
the investigators were met 
by a_ disappointment of 
quite another order. At 
this distance of time we 
could very well bear the 
thought of this boy- 
monarch snatched away 
from his throne before he 
had well begun to fill it; 
but there was something 
disastrous in finding how 
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From Sands, Palms and Minarets 
By Madeline Vernon aT RABAT. 
(Geoffrey Bles). 


the piety and ceremonious grief of the mourners had 
apparently undone everything at the last moment. 
Nothing had been neglected that art or wealth could 


From The Tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen 
By Howard Carter 
(Cassells) . 
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contrive, so as to leave the young king in a 


splendour fit to dazzle his peers in the realm of the 
dead. But as a final touch, priests and kinsfolk 
poured in upon him a mess of unguents, precious 
in themselves no doubt, but destructive in their 
effect. Thirty centuries had congealed them into a 
black and solid mass that defied penetration, and 
pinned the remains down in the tomb as if it had 
been visited by a stream of lava. Dr. Carter tells 
how this baffling obstacle was at last overcome, 
and the tale of this trying experience is one of the 
most dramatic chapters in an epic of discovery that 
must be read to be realised as it deserves. Special 
chapters by experts deal with the jewellery and 
other incidentals, and a perfect gallery of exquisite 
photographs help to visualise the whole. 


SANDS, PALMS AND 
MINARETS. 


By MADELINE VERNON. I6s. (Geoffrey Bles.) 


In this remarkably interesting book the author 
recounts her wanderings, by various means, from 
Algiers to Biskra, Touggourt, Tunis, Kairouan, the 
Holy Town of Islam, Sfax, of sound prosperity 
and slowly but carefully matured modernisation, to 
the East. Then again westwards from Algiers 
down to Figuig, Fez, Meknes, Rabat, Marrakesh, 
etc. Everywhere the reader is given clear impres- 
sions of the various localities, with their several merits 
and demerits. Vivid pictures are conjured up of bright 
blue seas, spotlessly white buildings, rich crops of 
corn and vegetables, great orchards of olive trees, 
apricot, fig, almond, quince. But most emphatically 
there is another side to the picture. Traces of past 


STORKsS NESTING glories, and of the intellectual, artistic and luxurious 


intensity of life in the olden days abound, while, in 

the present, ignorance and insanitary conditions often 
form the greatest menace, and traces of war and neglect 
are frequent. The illustrations are numerous and a clear 
map is also included. 


THE THIRD (INNERMOST) COFFIN OF GOLD. 
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STRAY LEAVES FROM A 
PHYSICIAN’S PORTFOLIO. 
By James CricHton Browne, M.D., LL.D., ¥F.R.S. 
12s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Sir James Crichton Browne has collected in this attrac- 
tive volume many papers on different subjects. Perusing 
a tempting index, we turned at once to the essay called 
“ Brain Rest ’—that eternally fascinating subject. ‘‘ For 


From Sussex Pilgrimages 
By R. Thurston Hopkins 
(Faber & Gwyer). 


the ultimate cause of sleep, we must look to changes in 
the brain itself,’’ says our wise doctor. ‘‘ The brain, like 
every other organ in the body, in the very act of living 
and energising, manufactures substances in large quantities 
that are poisonous to itself. All machinery must be stopped 
while repairs are going on.”” Sir James believes that many 
modern children do not get enough sleep. In fact, he proves 
it. There is little recognition of the fact also, that more 
sleep is required in the winter than in summer. It is a 
learned and delightful study. Deeply interesting, too, is 
the Cavendish Lecture, here reprinted, entitled ‘‘ Dreamy 
Mental States.’’ These are closely analysed and illustrated 


A ¥ 


From Essays on Old London 
By Sydney Perks 
(Cambridge University Press). 


by quotations from many poets and from strange cases 
that have passed through the writer’s own hands. As to 
the literary papers: that on Patrick Branwell Bronté is 
extraordinarily good and careful. We are glad to find 
later on that George Macdonald’s almost forgotten novel 
‘“* Robert Falconer ”’ is honoured by the adjective “‘ radiant.”’ 
These essays betray a sense of humour and a singularly 
open mind. 


See page 40. 
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SUSSEX PILGRIMAGES. 
By R. THurston Hopkins. 12s. 6d. (Faber & Gwyer.) 

It is the light-hearted, free and easy, unconventional 
nature of Mr. Thurston Hopkins’s treatment of his subject 
that adds so much to its charm. But he manages to 
convey, behind this airy manner much out-of-the-way 
knowledge of, and considerable affection for, his adopted 
county. No one will question the right which Sussex has 


? 


THE CHAIN PieER, BRIGHTON. 
BUILT IN 1823. 


to the latter, even if they have only become acquainted 
with it through his pages. Brighton itself is an inex- 
haustible storehouse of interest, and is dealt with at con- 
siderable length. Chanctonbury, Mayfield with its 
memory of Master Walter Gale, Cuckfield, East Hoathley, 
and hosts of ‘other interesting landmarks stand out with 
fresh appeal and interest. Many dissertations, too, are 
made into ancient manuscripts and traditions, while more 
recent connections, including one in which the reader is led 
to revise his impression concerning the origin of the dream 


house in ‘‘ They,”’ and considerable rustic lore, are sprinkled 
throughout. 


ENTRANCE TO THE FLEET River. 
(From a painting by Samuel Scott). 


ZERO. 
By CoLttinson OWEN. 7s. 6d. (John Murray.) 


John Garth, the hero, is not getting on too well with his 
wife when this story opens. Lilla is over-devoted to bridge, 
and has not much time for husbands. Garth is restless, 
rich, artistic, with a soul that craves for something he has 
not got. He has published, unknown to his wife, a story 
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which has gained him a great reputation under the 
pseudonym of Matthew Knowle. The publishers do not 
know that Knowle is really Garth, already a well-known 
writer. Restless Garth decides to go tothe sunny South. In 
the French train he realises how fast they are travelling, 
and in no time there is a crash and a smash; he loses 
consciousness and wakes in a French hotel, slightly injured 
after a railway accident. He is accosted as Monsieur 
Knowle, owing to his having certain papers about his novel 
in his pocket, and he suddenly realises that now is his chance 
to escape from an exis- 
tence that has bored 
him badly. Garth, 
who has been travel- 
ling, has disappeared ; 
he must be dead, indeed 
the papers report that 
he is killed. Knowle 
exists. Garth trades 
on this, grows a beard, 
suns himself in Capri, is 
vastly impressed there 
by a soft little puss-like 
widow, Julia, whom’ he 
meets again in London. 
All the time he is crav- 
ing more or less con- 
sciously for his wife and 
boy. He wins them 
again at last. Uncom- 
monly well done. Julia 
is so feminine and real. 


ON 

THE 

OLD 
ATHABASKA 
TRAIL. 


By Lawrence J. 
BURPEE. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


Through the very 
heart of what is now 
that splendid national 
playground, Jasper 
Park, ran the old Atha- 
baska Trail. Much has 
been written round that 
interesting phase of the 
old fur-trading days, 
but the bulk of it is 
either out of print or 
lost sight of. Mr. 
Burpee has rescued 
many stories from this Fyrom On the Old Athabaska Trail 
comparative oblivion ‘(Hurst it), 
and retells, in his own / 
words, how this route was established instead of the 
Howse Pass, owing to trouble with the Piegan Indians. It 
is a grim story, of severe privations and dauntless deter- 
mination, which is woven round the names of those noted 
pioneers, David Thompson, Ross Cox, Gabriel Franchére, 
Paul Kane, etc. At the same time it is tempered with 
many stories of thrilling experiences, trade rivalries, 
parleys with the Indians, and, not by any means least, 
descriptions of the magnificent scenery, which is also seen 
in the numerous illustrations. 


HOME LIFE IN HISTORY. 


By Joun and C. THompson WALKER. Illustrated 
by A. B. Reap, A.R.C.A. 12s. 6d. (Benn.) 


We realise, as we glance over the various books of history 


that come into our hands, that we had been starved of the 
more attractive kind for years. Now, at last, writers and 
publishers appear to have realised the public need for 
volumes that are not either too difficult or too technical ; 
learned, yet easy ; books that will bring the far away ages 
close to us with simple details of the homely humble 
things as well as of policies and trends of thought. An 
example of this superb sort of history book, and a very 
good example, is afforded by Messrs. Gloag and Walker’s 
capital account of social life and manners in Britain from 
200 B.C. to A.D. 1926. 
The authors have 
endeavoured to discover 
how people in the differ- 
ent periods of history 
talked to one another. 
In this ambitious, lively 
and well-informed nar- 
Tative, scenes are given 
illustrating the home 
life of the day; in the 
form of dialogue. A 
very interesting book, 
the perusal of which 
leaves one enormously 
impressed with the im- 
provements made in the 
home life of our people 
through a score of 
centuries. 


A 

MANUAL 

OF 
HISTORIC 
ORNAMENT. 


By RICHARD GLAZIER. 
Fourth Edition. Re- 
vised and enlarged. 
12s. 6d. net. 
(Batsford.) 


Since its original pub- 
lication in 1899 this well 
known work, which 
treats of the evolution, 
tradition and develop- 
ment of architecture 
and the applied arts, 
has made for itself a 
position as a standard 
textbook for students 
and craftsmen and has 

SNAKE INDIAN been in constant de- 
RIVER Farts mand. The author, 
however, unfortunately 
died just about the time when the third edition went out 
of print. The task therefore of bringing the book up to 
date has been entrusted to Mr. Francis M. Kelly, author 
of ‘“‘ Historic Costume,’ who, with the assistance of 
experts, has revised the text in accordance with modern 
research, tendencies and tastes, and has added to Mr. 
Glazier’s original sixty plates, with their six hundred 
drawings of decorative examples, photographic reproduc- 
tions of about fifty more objects, including illuminated 
manuscripts, engraved and modelled ornaments, Oriental 
fabrics and late Gothic and Renaissance wood and metal 
work. The result is a book of reference which is more 
than ever indispensable to all designers, architects and 
decorative artists. Mr. Kelly has had a most interesting 
task to complete and has carried it through with the care 
and knowledge we have learned to expect of him. 
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LIFE AND 
WORK OF 
SIR PATRICK 
MANSON. 


By Dr. M. 
MANSON Baur and 
LiEvutT.-COLONEL 
ALCOCK. 


16s. (Cassells.) 


Manson was a 
great pioneer in 
discovering the 
causes and cure of 
malaria, and his 
biography has been 
written by his son- 
in-law and by 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Alcock, who for a 
time was closely 
associated with 
Manson on _ the 
staff of the London 
School of Tropical 
Medicine. Evenin 
early days Manson 
showed ability. 
When practising as 


quite a young man in Formosa, he kept very careful notes 
of cases. At the early age of twenty-five he was able, 
with honest exultation, to give back to his father the seven 


From Life and Work of Sir Patrick Manson 
By Dr. Manson Bahr and Lieut.-Col. Alcock 
(Cassells). 


From In British Malaya To-day 


MALACCA RIVER. 


By Richard J. H. Sidney 


(Hutchinson). 
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Amoy Harsour In 1873, FROM KOOLANGSA. 


hundred pounds that his medical education at Aberdeen 
had cost. He soon left Formosa for Amoy, and there he 
spent the next thirteen years. It is curious to read about 


the difficulties Manson had with the ignorant 
Chinese. He wished to make post-mortems to 
aid him in some of his researches on the Filar, 
and he paid on one occasion a sum of two hundred 
dollars to a widow in order to do a simple dis- 
section of her husband’s body. Dr. Manson 
went on a hot day to the little dark room, 
where the Chinaman lay. Very soon a mob gathered 
outside, inquiring what the foreign devil was doing, 
and Manson had to run for his life. We read with 
immense interest of Manson’s work in London and of 
his ever increasing discoveries. His calm, sanguine, 
Scottish temperament (clearly exhibited in the photo- 
graphs given here) was of much use to him, and he 
had the Scotsman’s characteristic readiness for toil. 
Medical men will welcome the book with special 
heartiness. 


IN BRITISH MALAYA TO-DAY. 


By Ricuarp J. H. StpNEy. 21s. (Hutchinson.) 


How little is known, comparatively speaking, of 
British Malaya, the country we were compelled to 
enter in 1874, to settle disputes between rival Sultans 
and restore order among Chinese tin-miners. And 
yet what a miracle it presents when we realise that 
in the space of forty years, what was in the beginning 
a jungle, has now developed into a modern country, 
with all,the comforts and recreations one could 
wish, four thousand miles of excellent roads, electric 
light, etc. etc. Mr. Sidney is exceptionally con- 
versant with his subject, speaking from many years’ 
first-hand knowledge. He gives us history in its 
most fascinating form, and deals with all the 
various aspects, historical, industrial, religious, 
educational and social, which crowd into the mind. 
The sea-plane possibilities of Malaya have been 
recognised by Sir Alan Cobham. Should these, as 
well as the many others, be developed there is no 
limit to its possible progress in the near future. 
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Facsimice Pace. 


THE TRAITOR’S GATE. 
By EpGaR WALLAcE. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


It has been the popular opinion for some years now that 
the regalia on exhibition at the Tower of London is not 
the genuine thing, but a skilfully executed 
duplicate of the original. Mr. Edgar F 
Wallace may have better information. In | 
any case, he writes with such contagious 
enthusiasm of a daring exploit to steal the | 
crown of England that it is impossible to 
care very much whether the astute Mr. 
Trayne was badly informed, or whether the 
popular idea is amyth. The general public 
is infinitely more interested in Mr. Wallace’s 
stories than it is in the Crown Jewels, and 
‘The Traitor’s Gate ’’ is much too good to 
be history. The captivating Mrs. Ollorby is 
surely a unique creation in the long list of 
nondescript detectives. She has humanity 
and humour, her wiles are the wiles of her 
sex, and she stands out in drab triumph 
against the purple glamour of high society 
as a quite possible person. The story 
moves with a _ breathless haste that is 
characteristic of all Mr. Wallace’s work. 
The plot to relieve the Keeper of the Crown 
Jewels of his responsibility is ingeniously 
conceived, and the situation develops with 


accumulating excitement to a dramatic 70m Things Seen in Canada 


y J. E. Ray 
(Seeley, Service). 


finish. 


COLLINSS MEN. 
By A. E. R. GILLIGAN. 7s. 6d. (Arrowsmith.) 


Day by day throughout the year our sports journalists 
are describing cricket and football while the match pro- 
ceeds, and they write so expertly that their reports are 
completed within a few moments of the drawing of wickets 
or the final whistle, but the reader would never believe it. 
The survey is so comprehensive and the tone so leisurely 
that one rather feels that there was a long period of medita- 
tion, in which the day’s play has been focused and seen 
in retrospect, before pen first began to darken paper. 
The very opening paragraph in fact takes the form of a 
critical summary of the whole position. A newspaper- 
man’s trick; but one that must be put into practice if the 
report is to have any real value. One is reminded of the 
necessity of it by Mr. Arthur Gilligan’s cricket book, 
“ Collins’s Men,’’ which was rushed into publication as 
soon as possible after the summer’s Test Matches between 
England and Australia were completed. Mr. Gilligan is an 
excellent cricketer, and possibly a good writer; but he is no 
journalist. If he had been he would not have declared 
Mr. Collins to be “‘ the best living captain ’’ at the very 
start of the book, nor J. M. Gregory “ right up at the top 
in the list of the greatest all-round cricketers in the world.’’ 
He would have skilfully avoided all such superlative state- 
ments, recognising that anything might happen before the 
end of the season arrived; and something did happen, 
for it was Collins’s captaincy as much as anything that 
lost Australia the rubber, and Gregory’s falling-off as a 
bowler was one of the summer’s tragedies. 

Mr. Gilligan’s book resolves itself into the equivalent of 
reminiscent random talk—and such talk with one who 
loves cricket as he does is always good. 


ONE TOUCH OF NATURE. 


Arranged by F. W. Tickner, D.Lit., B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 
(University of London Press.) 


This little book is admirably suited to its purpose, which 
is to make schoolboys and schoolgirls acquainted with 
some of those writers who have been at once sound natural- 
ists and admirable men of letters. The authors whom 
Mr. Tickner has selected are Gilbert White, Fabre—in the 
excellent translation of the late Teixeira de Mattos, whose 
name, one regrets to see, is not mentioned—Richard 
Jefferies, Hudson, Warde Fowler and Edward Thomas; 
and to the selections from each he has prefixed a short and 
lucid biographical chapter. 


City oF QueBeEc. 
(By permission of Canada.) 
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From The Development of the Theatre 


By Allardyce Nicoll, M.A 
(Harrap). 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEATRE 


By ALLARDYCE NICOLL, M.A. 42s. (Harrap.) 


Much has been written 
about the theatre. Mul- 
titudinous books have 
been devoted to the 
Greek stage, the Eliz- 
abethan stage, the 
modern stage, and so 
forth. But, with the 
exception of the monu- 
mental work of Manzius, 
which is not too reliable 
and is overloaded with 
unnecessary data, no 
previous volume in Eng- 
lish has presented a 
summary of theatrical 
art from the beginnings 
to the twentieth century. 
This task Mr. Nicoll has 
most admirably carried 
out. The Greek Theatre, 
the Italian Renascence 
Theatre, and the theatre 
of modern France and 
Germany receive most 
attention, and these are 
considered with special 
reference to the English 
stage. In dealing with 
the modern drama Mr. 
Nicoll does not discuss 
scenic or technical stage 
matters, but has neces- 
sarily confined himself to 
tendencies orideas. But 


From A Pilgrim in Picardy 
By B. S. Townroe 
(Chapman & Hail) 
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THE SETTING FOR BONARELLI’S “IL SOLIMANO,” 1620. 


the ground covered is remarkable, and the book, with its 
two hundred illustrations, not only makes delightful 


HOTEL DE VILLE, ST. QUENTIN 
(As it was in 1914). 


reading, but will enable 
lovers of the dramaj to 
appreciate the modern 
theatre more fully 
through giving them 
a better conception of 
its evolution. 


A PILGRIM 

IN PICARDY. 
By B. S. Townroe. 
12s.6d. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

This volume is written 
under the auspices of 
the United Associations 
of Great Britain and 
France. There are so 
many travel books; and 
so few are written with 
salt! So few abandon 
the conventional lines. 
But here, we are thank- 
ful to say, is one. We 
suspected it when we 
saw the name of the 
author, whose charming 
““ Wanderer in Alsace ”’ 
we have not forgotten. 
Any book on Picardy 
must dwell much on the 
place as a holiday resort 
for the English, and this 
book is full of hints, 
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From Things Seen in Mitt STREET, WaRwWICcK. 


Shakespeare’s Country (Photo: Underwood Press 
By Clive Holland Service.) 
(Seeley, Service). 


explanations and vigorous warnings. It is interesting if 
disappointing to notice that Mr. Townroe does not think 
one can do anything about the long wait at the Customs 
at Boulogne, nor does he think one can either by wit or 
will power avoid tipping at least five porters. Always in 
France, he says gently to us, we must be prepared to tip 
more frequently than in England. Some of us may feel 
it is almost impossible to do this unless we go about 
tipping with both hands—but courtesy is worth having, 
even if it has to be paid for. Mr. Townroe could make a 
very valuable abbreviated edition of his book by massing 
together his excellent words of advice. A great deal of 
trouble has obviously been taken by Mr. Townroe over 
this fresh, vivid bit of work. 


From The Studio Year Book of Decorative Art 
(Studio) 


THINGS SEEN IN SHAKESPEARE’S 
COUNTRY. 


By Crive 


THINGS SEEN IN CANADA. 
By J. E. Ray. 3s. 6d. each. (Seeley, Service.) 


Our largest Dominion and our greatest literary snrine 
are dealt with in the two latest books of the popular 
Things Seen series. Profusely illustrated, with excel- 
lently produced photographs, these two books are no less 
delightful than their predecessors. In the former Mr. Clive 
Holland is an excellent guide to Stratford-on-Avon and the 
country surrounding it, including Kenilworth, Coventry, 
Warwick, Leamington, and all that can reasonably claim 
to come within that charmed circle. For the student, the 
archeologist, as well as the enormous hordes of visitors, 
this whole neighbourhood is packed with interest, and they 
will be wise people who slip this slim little volume into 
their pockets when paying it a visit. 

Mr. Ray has viewed Canada as it were through minifying 
glasses, with remarkable success. Into this tiny space he 
has compressed many illuminating peeps into its history 
and amazing commercial growth, but it is principally 
presented for the benefit of the visitor. Its triumphs of 
man as well as of nature, and the best way to take full 
advantage of these, are attractively narrated. 


EPIGRAMS : 
WIT AND WISDOM IN BRIEF. 


By WALTER JERROLD. 6s. (Simpkin, Marshall.) 


Mr. Walter Jerrold has gone gleaning up and down 
through the literature of the ages and made a collection 
of witty and wise sayings in verse on matters historical, 
political, moral, philosophical, literary, artistic, medical, 
clerical, legal, personal and general from writers, politicians 
and any who have practised the epigrammatic art. It is 
a delightfully entertaining miscellany of the cleverest 
things in this kind by the cleverest people. 


THE STUDIO YEAR-BOOK OF 
DECORATIVE ART, 1927. 


Edited by GEorrREY HOLME and SHIRLEY B. WAINWRIGHT. 
7s. 6d. in wrapper. tos. 6d. in cloth. (Studio.) 


With the spring, house-planning and _ decoration 
come into their own, and 
those who are _ seeking 
new homes or deciding 
to renovate their old ones 
will find in ‘ The Studio 
Year Book’’ many valu- 
able hints and ideas. A 
very interesting summary 

a I. of the year’s progress, by Sir 
Lawrence Weaver, K.B.E., 
I.S.A., precedes the shoal 
of beautiful photographs 
which show interiors and 
exteriors, American, British 
and Continental, also British 
and Continental designs in 
furniture, pottery,  glass- 
ware, metalwork and_ so 
on. To students of decora- 
tive art in its’ various 
branches and to _ house- 
holders with a _ taste for 
beauty, the survey of the 
year’s work will prove, as 
usual, a source of incalcul- 


House at New Canaan. 
(Architect, Calvin Kiessling, New York.) able inspiration. 
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THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE SEA. 
By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. 12s. 6d. (Longmans, Green.) 


The sailor, no matter how powerfully built his craft, 
never ceases to be at war with the sea. Throughout this 
panegyric ‘‘ there runs the one great theme of a human 
brotherhood whose inspiration is the succour of seafarers 
in the hour of danger.’’ Here are ships battling with ad- 
versity: old East Indiamen, small sailing craft, giant 
liners, and numerous mosquito craft of the recent war. 
Would you read the breathless story of the destroyers at 
Jutland? Here it is, told once again, but with 
a wealth of new and _ personal detail. When, at 
the last, man, for all the wonders of modern 
naval architecture, is suddenly brought up short before 
the pitiless majesty of the sea, the old spirit of selflessness 
in danger is born anew. It is fitting that the book should 


From The Brotherhood of the Sea 
By E. Keble Chatterton 
(Longmans) 


close with a tense account of the rescue, in January, 1926, 
of the crew of the British freighter A ntinoe by the United 
States s.s. President Roosevelt—as fine a tale of the sea as 
any in the book. The drama of those four days, during 
which the American fought tempestuous Atlantic seas 
until, at a cost of two lives among the rescuers, the whole 
of the British crew were saved, is brought vividly before 
the reader. A story that will live and inspire so long as 
men go down to the sea in ships. 


THE VALLEY OF ARNO. 
By EpwArp HutTTon. 21s. (Constable.) 


Mr. Edward Hutton, whose books on Italy are known 
“to all travellers who make more than a guide-book ac- 
quaintance with the places they visit, has produced in 
this handsome volume a study of the valley of the Arno 
which will take rank among the best books on its subject. 
The sub-title, ‘‘ A Study of its Geography, History and 
Works of Art,’’ though comprehensive, is exactly fulfilled 
in Mr. Hutton’s treatment. How skilful that treatment 
has been one realises when one closes the book upon an 
impression of complete unity among the various interests 
involved. Points made and arguments displayed—here, 
a picturesque description; there, a preference justified— 
all bear the impress of a mind that is at ease with its 
material and of a style that is at once graceful and clear. 
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The main thesis of the book is the contention that 
Florence, by its geographical position, is the pre-ordained 
capital and centre of Central Italy. The Arno ‘* made her 
and bestowed upon her every advantage she has. The 
site of Florence is one of the greatest things in Italy.” 
The inter-relation of geography and history is shown to be 
of primary importance. Pursuing the subject, Mr. Hutton 
shows how Arezzo and Pisa—bravely endowed—fell behind 
in the race for supremacy. 

In a book of such completeness, such wealth of detail, 
such skilful selection, we miss just one thing. If there had 
been added a map of the Valley we should have con- 
sidered that within the covers of one book was contained 
the material for a full consideration of the subject. Mr. 
Hutton’s public is not among the experts only, and perhaps 
in the next edition of his study he will remedy its one 
defect. 


S.S. “PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT” STANDING BY 
THE ILL-FATED S.S. “ ANTINOE.” 
(From the picture painted by Mr. Charles Dixon, R.I., 
in the possession of Mr. Dearden). 


STRANGE ADVENTURES OF 
RICHARD CONWAY BOWEN. 


By C. R. Bensteap. 7s. 6d. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Anyone who can enjoy real intellectual merriment and 
not the crackling of thorns under a pot, should read Mr. 
Benstead’s amusing story. His hero, having indulged in 
a glass too much, becomes entangled in, not only one, but 
many adventures, which are described with irony, wit and 
good-natured cynicism. Mr. Benstead tilts valiantly at 
the windmills of our disjointed civilisation, by no means 
mistaking them for giants, and he does so with a dexterity 
provocative of laughter and admiration. The scenes in 
Rams Alley ; the delightfully up-to-date, all-about-nothing 
conversation in Lady Barlingden’s drawing-room; the 
genuine tragedy—or verging on it—of the hero’s kidnapping 
are all of the best. The baronet and Ma Liz, his stately 
wife and Gerty Tump, are strongly contrasted and cleverly 
drawn, while the undercurrent of Waterfield gossip is 
replete with ironic brilliancy. And last, but by no means 
least, for the dedication alone it is worth while buying the 
book, so stingingly does it deal with our present-day foibles. 
Mr. Benstead is a true humorist, and those in search 
of a crowded hour of amusement—not easy to come 
by nowadays—should certainly read this unusual and 
shrewd story. 
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EMILY DAVIES 
AND GIRTON 
COLLEGE. 


By Lapy STEPHEN. 
With 6 half-tone 
plates. 21s. (Con- 
stable.) 


When it is realised 
that Miss Emily Davies 
was born seven years 
before Queen Victoria 
came to the throne it 
will also realised 
that by the end of her 
life, in 1921, she had 
experienced the 
“Woman Movement” 
almost in its entirety 
—from what Sir George 
Jessel spoke of as 
“slavery,” to the 
building of Girton, the 
enfranchisement of 
women, the entrance of 
women into Parliament, 
and the rush of women 
to occupy the posts of 
men during and after y 
the war. It naturally ri: 
happened that the 
pioneers of these 
different sides of the 
development of 
woman’s work were 
brought into intimate 
contact with one 
another, so that the life- 
story of Emily Davies is 
full of entirely relevant 
digressions on the labours of those who were engaged on 
other than strictly educational pursuits; and the 
scope of the book is even. wider than this; for its 
pages abound with references to distinguished literary 
and political 
sympathise rs 


From Emily Davies and Girton College 
By Lady Stephen 
(Constable) 


with the 
general move- 
ment. Al- 


though she 


might well 
have been em- 
barrassed by 
the richness of 
her material, 
Lady Stephen 
has succeeded 
in keeping to 
proportion 
and in paint- 
ing a_ clear, 
individual 
portrait. The 
Woman = 
Movement” 
has not come 

to anend, but 
it has carried 
women to 
man y suc- 
cesses, and it 
is good to 
have this 


record of se hi 
: From Character and Statemanshi 

one of its By Sir Theodore Cook . 

pioneers. (Williams & Norgate). 
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(From a drawing by Arabella 


Emiry Davies. 


Mason, 1851.) 
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THE FENCING ARGUMENT. 
(From a sketch by the late F. H. Townsend, 
for Felix Clay’s translation of “* Bazencourt. ) men. 


CHARACTER 
AND 
SPORTS- 
MANSHIP. 


By Sir THEODORE 
Cook. 15s. net. 
(Williams & Norgate). 
As befits his position 
as editor of The Field, 
the author of this 
volume is an acknow- 
ledged authority on 
sport. Sculling, fencing, 
football, golf and tennis 
have all been among his 
pastimes. A Wadham 
man, he rowed third 
in the Oxford crew of 
1889; while he was 
captain of the English 
fencing team which 
visited Paris in 1903 
and competed in 
“the Olympic Games at 
Athens in 1906. He 
was also a member of 
the International 
Olympic Committee in 
1909. Such a man is 
obviously well qualified 
to discourse on 
“Character and Sport- 
manship,”’ and with a 
good deal of the stric- 
tures which SirTheodore 
makes on Prussian lack 
of sportsmanship and 
on the American 


athlete’s determination to win rather than to play fair most 
English readers will cordially agree. 
to concur with him in the attitude he adopts towards pro- 
posals for future English co-operation in the Olympic Games. 


They are also likely 


Where, how- 
ever, some of 
them will be 
disposed to 
differfrom 
him is in his 
resolute ‘insis- 
tence on iden- 
tifying sports- 
manship with 
the Public 
School spirit. 
Playing fair 
isanatural 
characteristic 
of the English- 
man, and is 
no monopoly 
either of the 
sportsman or 
Public School 
boy. Sport 
cannot create 
character, it 
only develops 
it — otherwise 
Sir Theodore 
would have 
no complaints 
against Prus- 
sian_ sports- 
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THE HARBORO’ COUNTRY. 
By Cuarves Simpson, R.I. 42s. (Bodley Head.) 


A blending of artistic and literary gifts with the real 
sporting instinct is by no means a common heritage. 
That Mr. Simpson is possessed of this is amply proved in 
this further sumptuous volume which comes from his pen 
and brush. Following his previous book, ‘‘ Leicestershire 
and Its Hunts,” dealing with the Quorn, the Cottesmore 
and the Belvoir, he deals in the same fascinating way with 
the Old Harboro’ country, now known as Fernie country. 
Mr. Simpson keeps his subject always well in the foreground, 
but takes considerable trouble to maintain an ample back- 
ground of general interest, thus ensuring the attention of 
the general reader, equally with that of the keenest devotee. 
Stirring reminiscences of bygone triumphs and of famous 
sportsmen of the past are revived and related with verve 
and charm. The twenty-four illustrations in colour and 
fifty-two in black-and-white reveal not only the delights of 
the chase, but Mr. Simpson’s acknowledged skill in por- 
traying horses and hounds in motion. An _ excellent 
introduction is included by Lord Stalbridge, Joint Master 
of the Fernie Hunt. 


THE BRISTOL AVON. 


By Ernest WALLS. With illustrations in pencil and 
pen-and-ink by R. E. J. Busu. tos. 6d. (Arrowsmith.) 


Teeming with interest is this new addition to the 
‘“ Rivers of England ”’ series. Apart from the delightful 
scenes and places of interest so delicately depicted in the 
pencil and pen-and-ink sketches by Mr. R. E. J. Bush. 
many places clamour for attention by reason of their 
literary, historical and other associations. Pre-eminent 
amongst them all of course stands Bath, of which the 
author gives an excellent survey within the available scope. 
Beginning from the days of Ralph Allen, who financed, and 
John Wood, the architect, who conceived the bold idea of 
creating, on the lines of the drawings of Palladio, a complete 
Roman city of the eighteenth century, the résumé con- 
tinues through the amazing pageant of social, literary and 
notorious life which formed its amazingly rapid growth. 
Malmesbury, Chippenham, Bradford and Bristol are 
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From The Harboro’ Country 
By Charles Simpson 
(Bodley Head). 
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From The Bristol Avon 
By Ernest Walls 
(Arrowsmith). 


CHuRCH STREET, Lacock 


other landmarks containing much of interest and these are 
linked together by many others which, though smaller, 
have considerable claim to beauty and interest. 


ONE WHO WOULD. 


By C. G. L. Du Cann. 7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


Here is a book 
that should make a 
wide appeal. It 
tells of an episode 
in the life of Keith 
Ayliffe, barrister; 
of his marriage, 
of his love, of his 
excursion into politics, 
of his tragedy, of his 
happiness. Mr. Du 
Cann writes with 
knowledge and insight 
of a_ barrister’s life 
and with knowledge 
and insight even 
greater of that of 
his hero. His two 
heroines, Dilys and 
“Tiny,” are all that 
heroines should be. 
The story moves 
easily and_ rapidly, 
calling up many 
emotions before it 
reaches its  satisfac- 
tory conclusion. Mr. 
Du Cann is not 
only a natural 
story-teller, but a 
competent teller of 
stories. 


A FAMOUS SATURDAY MEET: 
STOCKERSTON CROSS-ROADS. 
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too,”’ he exclaims, and throws one to him- 
self, and falls over his ear in the futile effort 
to grab it. Each of these dogs has a distinct 
and admirably drawn character, from Renny 
the fussy little heroine to Tessa the young, 
modern, elegant but tiresome she-wolf. The 
humans only come into the story as well- 
tolerated nuisances who shut doors and call a 
fellow back when he wants to keep an assigna- 
tion with a strange dog, or investigate a new 
and rather thrilling smell, even if it does turn 
out to be only a “goldfish that has died 
young.” 


FROM THE PILLOW. 
By J. W. 6s. (John Murray.) 


This is an excellent bed-book, and by the 
same token not an easy one to review. It 
wanders: it is occasional and casual: it is 
meant to be so. An old lady, invalided, looks 
at post-war England through the books and 
papers she reads, and more particularly 
through the personality of her niece and 
nephews. It is essential to such a book that 
the soliloquist should be likeable; and J. W. 
charms us by combining clear-cut views with 
a generous readiness to suffer enlightenment. 
These notes of hers, so far as they follow any 
strict plan, open with general observations, but 
soon get to grips with modernity by discussing 
the new music and painting; they close with 
a few quiet pages of meditation on the problems 
of pain and futurity. But the book’s tone is 
far from sombre, for this old lady is too keenly 
alive to what goes on about her to be pre- 
occupied with her own ailments; and in her 
nature, further, lurks a little tang of asperity 
which salts all her judgments. She has some 
striking passages about the old actors: some 
reflections on wireless (not very many though : 
one would expect this form of recreation to 


From Ashanti and Beyond 
By A. W. Cardinall 
(Seeley, Service). 


THE DARK GENTLEMAN. 
By G. B. STERN. 6s. (Chapman & Hall.) 


This dog story, related solely from the dogs’ standpoint, 
makes an ideal bedside book—or tea-time book, or indeed 
a book for any other time. It isn’t so much that you 
“can’t put it down,” but that, having read it through, 
you are always picking it up again. In the first place 
Miss Stern thoroughly and lovingly understands the doggish 
mind. (If you don’t believe that dogs have minds, this 
book is not for you.) She is the happy owner of a mixed 
kennel, and she has pried into its private affairs—the 
hopes, the loves, the quarrels of its denizens with a keen 
perception no less genuine because it is gorgeously comic. 
The gods who talk together (on the whole merrily enough) 
on a far Italian hill-side are proud Alsatians and ingratiating 
spaniels. With them dwelt (but dwells, alas! no longer) 
a certain Irish terrier, errant, ironic, loyal, ill-tempered 
but beloved. Into the comparative quiet of their happy 
lives is introduced treacherously, secretly by the Legs- 
in-Authority—who is the merely human master of the 
house—a Dark Gentleman, “ all black curls and languishing 
eyes—romantic rubbish ! ’’— as Boris the wolf called him. 
Boris is a Sahib and takes life earnestly, even if he does 
like to catch stones which are thrown for him. Young 
Golden Toes is not serious. So long as there is plenty to 
eat and a futile joke to crack to the annoyance of the 
soberer dogs, he 1s perfectly contented. ‘‘ I catch stones 


Hair-CuTTinG. 
The hair is cut and shaved 
in all sorts of patterns, 


loom more largely in an invalid’s conscious- 
ness) : and some shrewd criticism of individuals. 
The versatile Mr. Arnold Bennett is “‘ fiction’s 
Universal Provider’’: of Walter Pater’s style 
‘‘one has an inkling its beckoning marsh-lights may hover 
over waste places too saturated with beauty to be quite 
healthy ’’: had Tree and Irving been competitors, ‘‘ honours 
could never have been even: Sir Herbert might have won 
the cash, but Sir Henry won the Abbey.’’ One query— 
is not the Cambridge nephew almost incredibly stupid ? 
Or is this just part of the old lady’s sly fun ? 


One of the dogs in “‘ The Dark Gentleman ”’ Boris. 
(Chapman & Hail). 
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THE SECOND EMPIRE 
AND 
ITS DOWNFALL. 


By Ernest D’HAUTERIVE. 
18s net. 


(Hutchinson.) 


This very readable volume consists. in 
letters, now published for the first time, which 
were exchanged between Louis Napoleon, the 
future Emperor, and his cousin Prince Napoleon, 
familiarly known as “ Plon-Plon,” from 1837 
to 1872. From the historical point of view they 
are mainly interesting by reason of the new light 
they shed on the circumstances that led up to 
the Franco-Austrian War and on the difficulty 
which Napoleon III experienced in checking the 
pro-Italian sympathies of his cousin, who had 
married a daughter of the King of Piedmont. 
But their main value is derived from the 
piquant contrast of personalities which they 
reveal. On the one hand is the Emperor, 
autocratic, sagacious, patient, reticent, always 
ready to bide his time. On the other the 
Prince, democratic, clever, impulsive, voluble, 
rash and tactless, always retiring from his post, 
whether it is a command in the Crimean War, 
the Ministry for Algeria or the Vice-Presidency 
of the Privy Council. On more than one occa- 
sion it seems as though a breach must open 
between the cousins ; so impulsively and hostilely 
has ‘ Plon-Plon’’ behaved. But it never 
actually comes about. Even when the lenient nt 


and long-suffering Emperor is most severe and 
the Prince is most angry and most sulky, no : 
lasting estrangement takes place; for the two ES 
men love one another, and the elder—the Fy 
Emperor—never forfeits that authority over the ! 

younger which his fourteen years of seniority 


and his semi-paternal position have secured for Savage, in the Black Sudan 
hi Th th h : “ C W. Domville-Fife Two heads are generally dressed 
im. ose then who would view ‘‘ Napoleon at ey Service). alike. Each can then admire the 


the Little’’ as a thoroughly good fellow and — 
would forget his sinister side will derive a good deal of THE WOLF PACK. Pe: 
satisfaction from these letters, which M. D‘Hauterive By RmpGweE tt Cuttum. 7s. 6d. (Cecil Palmer.) 3 
has provided with an excellent running commentary. How the infant son of a clergyman lost his identity 
in a railway disaster, and became the leader of a ce 
gang of bootleggers, is the subject of Mr. Ridgwell a 
Cullum’s latest thriller. The boy is stolen by a 4 
passionately devoted Indian nurse who takes him a 
for shelter to the shack of one, Pideau Estevan, a 
villainous cattle rustler. Pideau has recently lost 
his wife, and a girl child, Annette, is left on his 
hands. Luana, the Indian nurse, remains with him a 
to mother the two children. In after years, as the a 
result of killing two policemen, Pideau is forced 
out of the cattle rustling industry, and with his 
adopted son, now called the Wolf, they move to a : 
small township where they become unlicensed dis- 
tillers to the American public. Annette has now 
grown to voluptuous womanhood, and the Wolf 
loves her with a fixed and unfathomable passion. 
But apart from frequent irritating assurances that 
she ‘‘ belongs to him,’’ the Wolf makes very little 
progress in his courting; so Annette falls in love 
with a policeman to whom she betrays the Wolf, and : 
soon after the policeman is murdered. Who killed “3 
Constable Sinclair ? Love, hate, revenge, remorse, a 
and atonement are the high notes that Mr. Ridgwell 
From Through a Land of Promise LOADING UP AT THE Cullum sounds in this satay and appealing story. 

By Michael Terry First Camp at Katuerine. His style is like a Canadian spring day, fitful sun- 

(Herbert Jenkins). shine and a whip of the north wind. 
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THE JUDGES AND THE JUDGED. 


By CHARLES KINGSTON, I2s. 6d. 


(John Lane.) 


By a very skilful blending of anecdote, characterisation, 
and the story of out-of-the-way legal events and cases, 
Mr. Kingston has written an unusually absorbing book 
around the subject of the administration of the law, 
including stories of many of the famous judges of the 
past century or so. Discussing imitative crimes the 
author deals with a man executed in America thirty years 
ago for an ingenious combination of murder and insurance 
frauds and _ says: 
Holmes was probably 
the most remarkable 
criminal that land of 
remarkable criminals, 
America, has ever pro- 
duced, and it would 
require a volume to 
relate the details of his 
amazing career. No 
one ever ascertained 
how many murders he 
committed, and he 
could never be _ per- 
suaded to make a 
complete confession, 
but at least twelve 
were traced to him and 
as many more suspected 
with good reason. 
Probably he is the only 
criminal who built a 
house specially adapted 
for the purpose of mur- 
der, and it is almost 
unbelievable that year 
after year he should 
have gone from one 
state to another as a 
sort of commercial 
traveller in murder.” 
Mysteries of all kinds, 
solved and_ unsolved, 
miscarriages of justice, 
and remarkable crimes 
have afforded a wealth 
of materials which have 
been combined into a fyom The 
very interesting volume. 


Judges and the Judged 
By Charles Kingston 
(John Lane) 


THE SCARLET SCOURGE. 


By HARRINGTON STRONG, 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


The title of this American story, the picture on its 
jacket, and the episode dealing with both somewhat suggests 
the fable of the mountain bringing forth a mouse. The 
tale, although reasonably interesting in its dealings with 
business iniquity, is scarcely so lurid as from its setting 
one might imagine, since the characters are somewhat 
shadowy and the proverbial long arm of coincidence is 
stretched out to its farthest. Throughout the book there 
is a lack of spontaneity, but the author’s ingenuity is 
apparent in the deft way in which he contrives to engineer 
his characters into positions which afford ample room 
for each and all to be suspected. But the real culprit—to 
an observant reader—gives himself away by _ over- 
emphasising the status which is supposed to ensure his 
safety, and which would undoubtedly have done so but 
for his zealous reference. However the story is well 
written and will serve to pass an agreeable hour. 
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PAPILLEE. 
By Marcus CHEKE, 5s. (Faber & Gwyer.) 


Of this sort of pastiche, an imitation of a French 
eighteenth century burlesque romance, one can only say 
that it is done far better in its native country. An absurdity 
of this kind, in which Robin Arlington, a young Englishman 
heir to a dukedom, saves Georges, a beautiful French girl, 
from being abducted by M. Rollain, a villainous and 
mercenary sams-culotte, can only be saved from being 
tedious by a liberal garnish of wit and humour. This 
garnish Mr. Cheke fails to supply ; and not all his elaborate 
fashion plates. of 
Directoire costumes, 
fopperies and extrava- 
gances, not even the 
crapulous coquetries of 
Georges’ wealthy grand- 
mother, Papillée, who 
still tries to exploit her 
faded charms, though 
she is past sixty and 
has lost both her legs, 
can atone for the 
absence of it. 


THE GALLANTS: 
FOLLOWING 
ACCORDING 

TO THEIR 


WONT THE 
LADIES! 


By E. BarRINGTON, 
6d. (Harrap.) 


These stories, first 
issued in America three 


years ago, are now 
published here in ac- 
cordance with the 


demand for the work in 
which E. Barrington 
vividly portrays past 
happenings in the guise 
of fiction. She is 
already known by three 
full length romances 
based on history and 
has a fourth founded 
on the lives of Napoleon and Josephine, to be 
published in the coming summer, and that those stories 
appeal to a very large public the publishers have happy 
evidence. Five of the sketches given in this volume range 
over centuries of our history and one is based on literature. 
The author sets out in ‘“‘ The King and the Lady” with 
telling the story of Henry II and the Fair Rosamond. 
Then come an Elizabethan romance supposed to be 
told in letters from Sir John Harington to his wife ; 
‘““ The Prince’s Pawns,” dealing with the tragedy of Queen 
Mary as principal pawn of William of Orange; “ The Pious 
Coquette,” a re-living with the Johnsonian Thrales at 
Streatham ; ‘‘ The Two and Nelson,’’ concerning the naval 
hero, his wife and his mistress ; ‘‘ The Beau and the Lady,” 
the former being Brummell and the latter the “ canonical ”” 
wife of the Prince Regent; then at the close comes the 
story of ‘‘ The Wooing of Sir Peter Teazle.”” E. Barring- 
ton is gifted with remarkable ability not only for 
realising a scene presented to her but for so rendering 
it in words as to make of it something of a living picture 
for her readers, and it is to this gift that she owes her 
popularity which will by no means be diminished by these 
varied essays in her peculiarly individual art. 


DaNiEL O'CONNELL. 
(From a painting by T. Carrick.) 
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NETHERLANDS devastating, and the 
DISPLAY’D. apotheosis of dullness 
reaches sublimity. Shelf 
By Marjorie Bowen. after shelf of miserable 4 
Illustrated. 25s. reptiles and animals, pallid a 
(Bodley Head.) in bottles of spirit; case a 
after case of fossils and a 
To study a full and faith- broken stones, weapons, - 
ful,history of the Nether- idols; portrait after o 
lands in detail would be a portrait of forgotten - 
dull task and a hard one, worthies by forgotten : 
a task for the student only. painters ; stuffed 7 
But to learn the Nether- birds and lumps of - 
lands, to see them, feel minerals, coins, maps and ne 
them, sympathise with dried flowers, comprise a eS. 
their past and realise their collection that freezes the 
interest, we may go to Miss senses.” Yet there is 
Marjorie Bowen’s volume treasure-trove . . . to : 
with confidence and come ‘wit, a huge Chinese as 
from it enriched. ‘ The Vase and Basin—‘ from a 
Netherlands,’’ she writes, the Family Rose,’ in 
“are now at least, and fact famille rose faience, 7 
undoubtedly have _ been agem. Of North Holland 
since the end of the six- we read: “In this 
teenth century, intensely country the absurd, the - 
individual and_ different ironic has ceased to exist ; 
from any other country in they do not write satire 
the world, and this extra- and they do not commit 
ordinary local atmosphere suicide. It is a happy 
has been up till the present disposition. They are full - 
preserved more completely of good humour, good o 
than in most parts of nature, of smiles and i. 
Europe, though it is dis- ‘little kindnesses.’’’ Miss 
appearing definitely enough Bowen has given us a 
in the larger towns; it is The Oldest Biography of Spinoza 1608-1677. scinatin g chronicle, 
studies in this atmosphere ra (alten & Unwin) revealing knowledge 7 
and not of the history of but never forcing it, : 
the Netherlands that the present book offers. The revealing observation, humour and a broad sympathy. 
scheme of the book (and ‘“‘ scheme’”’ is an unjust word) The temptation to quote is strong, but the book is one a 
is to “ display ”’ eleven Provinces : Zeeland, South Holland, to possess both for information and entertainment. 
North Holland, Utrecht, Dveryssel, Drenthe, Guelders, 
North Brabant, THE 
Limberg, Fries- WILD a 
land, Groningen 
—and inter- ADVEN- 
spersed are rte- TURE. 
productions of 
beautiful paint- By KATHARINE 
ings with little TYNAN. i 
pen-pictures, 7s. 6d. net. 
like dropped (Ward, Lock.) i 
jewels, beside 
them. We know Phoebe Carew, 
Miss Bowen as a beautiful . 
a sincere author young widow, 7 
who writes of a is conventional 
subject that she in outlook and > 
knows and loves. peace-loving by : 
We grow to nature, and is <. 
know her scenes, loved by a young 7 
her people, and Englishman, a 
know them real. Robin  Ferrars. a 
And can anyone From her quiet, 7 
illuminate dull- orderly life in 
ness as she can, England she - 
piercing the goes out to Italy 7 
dreariness and for a_ holiday, 
pi ckin g some 4 and is plunged = 
shining atom into a wild ad- ‘., 
from it? Who venture. She is 
will forget the captured by a 
Wagenstraat powerful brigand 
Museum, which From ™ INTERIOR SCENE WITH READING. who falls in love 
ye t held its (John Laas. (From the original picture by C. Jansens, 1635.) with her, and = 
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From Those Ashes 
By M. A. Noble 
(Cassells) . 


with whom she falls in love—the rather prim, conventional 
Phoebe !—she cannot understand herself when she at length 
consents to marry the brigand. But meanwhile Robin 
Ferrars has been working desperately to rescue Phoebe, 
and the outcome of the adventure, the reader is made to 
feel, is the only possible one under the circumstances— 
with a temperament such as Phoebe Carew’s. The story 
is told with all Miss Tynan’s usual charm and skill, and 
makes an exciting, wholesome romance. 


THOSE “ASHES”: 
THE AUSTRALIAN TOUR OF 1026. 
By M. A. NoBLE. 15s. (Cassells.) 


Public interest in the cricket Test matches between English 
and Australian teams, whether played here or ‘‘ down 
under,” has grown the greater as each new trial of strength 
has come round, and certainly last year attained its height. 
Hope for the recovery of those hypothetical ‘ ashes ”’ 
which had so long remained with the Australians ran high— 
and that those hopes proved well founded were justified by 
the event, lending it may be believed but added interest 
to the next meeting in friendly rivalry. Mr. Noble, who 
has in this well illustrated volume set forth the full story 


(a) THE RIGHT AND THE WRONG Way. 
From The Basis of the Golf Swing 
By James Forrest (Thomas Murby). 


These photographs ot Sandy Herd and an Amateur were taken by an ultra-rapid 
motion camera and show (1) the right and (2) the wrong style ot play. It should be 
noted that when the ball has been rightly struck (1) the right hand “climbs 


over the left and obscures the top of the lett wrist. 


go 


of the tour in a 
thoroughly interest- 
ing and attractive 
manner, finds a 
strong contributory 
cause to Australia’s 
defeat in the lack 
of adequate bowling 
strength in the team 
and to inconsiderate 
overworking of the 
best bowlers in 
matches that took 
place between the 
Tests.”” This is 
a subject on which 
cricketing enthusi- 
asts will delight to 
argue. How Eng- 
land in effect, by 
the stand of Hobbs 
and Sutcliffe, won 
the final Test at the 
Oval on the third 
day of the match is, 
says the historian of 
the Tour, recog- 
nised as one of the 
finest exhibitions of 
resourceful batting 
ever seen.’ Besides discussion of Test match questions 
and other general matters Mr. Noble gives full descrip- 
tions of the forty-two matches played here during the 
Australian Tour. 


THE FIFTH TEST MATCH AT THE OvaL, 
OLDFIELD, WHO MADE A GALLANT STAND, 
BOWLED BY STEVENS. 


THE HOMELAND OF ENGLISH 
AUTHORS. 


By Ernest H. Rann. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


This very interesting book takes you pleasantly rambling 
among the literary associations of various parts of England. 
Mr. Rann is an admirable guide, keenly alive to all the 
romance of his subject, but not disposed to foster romance 
at the expense of reality. His chapter on ‘‘ The Shake- 
speare Country ”’ is full of information, but he does not fail 
to note how much of what we are told in connection with 
Shakespeare’s birthplace is, to say the least, uncertain. 
He has chapters on the country of Hardy, Eden Phillpotts, 
Arnold Bennett, George Eliot, the Bréntes, and the Lake 
District. Im Sussex he is concerned with Thackeray, 
Henry James, Kipling, Belloc, Francis Thompson, and 
of course Sheila Kaye-Smith. Carlyle, Dickens, 
FitzGerald, Crabbe, Wilkie Collins, Borrow, enrich 
the lore of the Eastern counties; and _ the 
West Country is full of memories of Blackmore, 
Southey, Shelley, Kingsley, Hawker, Dickens 
again, and others. But he wisely diverges from 
the highways at times to gather up stories in 
the by-ways. To Sussex belonged Crocker, the 
Shoemaker Poet. He wrote a sonnet, Mr. Dunn 
remarks, which Southey regarded as “the finest 
in the English language.’’ Would he had quoted 
that notable sonnet; but he quotes from another 
Crocker instead. Edward Capern, the 
Postman Poet, has his place at Bideford, and 
whatever you may think of his poetry now, 
Landor and Froude praised it and Palmerston 
gave him a pension. Altogether a good gossipy 
(2) book that will rank with the best of its kind. 
It has a very charming frontispiece of ‘‘ Shake- 
speare’s Avon,’ from an etching by Sydney 
R. Jones, which is reproduced on one of the art 
pages in this Number, by permission of the artist. 
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UNDER THE TONTO RIM. 
By ZANE GREY. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


It is not esay to write anything new about the back- 
woods of America. These starry solitudes have been 
crowded to suffocation with romantic fiction. For this 
reason it is a pleasure to handle a book so piquantly 
original and touched with such delicate charm as Mr. Zane 
Grey’s new novel. Lucy Watson leaves Felix, her home 
town, on a state mission to improve the lot of the settlers 
at Cedar Ridge, which is packed away in the mountains 
out of touch with civilisation. The subtle charm of the 


From The Black Robe Wrapper DESIGN. 
By Guy Morton 


(Hodder & Stoughton). 


wild acts as a tonic on her bright nature which has been 
darkened by the elopement of her sister and the death of 
her mother. So securely does the mountain air bind her, 
that she suffers nothing more than momentary irritation 
when Edd Denmeade kidnaps her to a dance. The rugged 
strength of the young bee hunter compels and yet repels 
her. She is a little contemptuous of his “ bee-lining ”’ 
expeditions, but following the trail with him one day, Lucy 
comes to realise by painful experience that there is a good 
deal more in bee-lining than just honey pots. But there, 
“ Life is a good deal like bee huntin’. You get stung a 
lot. But the honey is only the sweeter.’’ We have to 
thank Mr. Zane Grey once more for delightful hours of 
golden romance. 


gI 


From The Old Fox 
By Lettice Cooper 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


From A Man From the West 
By Effie A. Rowlands 
(Ward, Lock). 
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SHORT 
STORIES.* 


There are, roughly speaking, two 
kinds of short story. There is the 
work of art—the short story that 
could not possibly be anything else. 
And there is the short story that is 
just a glorified ‘“‘sketch’”’ or an 
abbreviated novel. It is ironical 
that the best tale in the four new 
volumes of short stories under 
consideration should be _ called 
Beatrice: a Novel.’’ ‘‘ Beatrice”’ 
was originally published in Germany 
in 1913, and is now first translated 
into English. It covers over a 
hundred pages, and is therefore 
longer than the average short 
story. Yet to call it a ‘“ novel” 
is—in this country, at any rate—a 
queer misuse of terms. It is one 
of the best examples of the true 
“short story ’’ that we have en- 
countered for some time. It is a 
short story because it could not, artistically, have been a 
page longer or shorter. Every sentence, every word, fits as 
inevitably into its place as the story itself moves inevitably 
to its climax. This is a work of art by a writer of true, 
if limited, genius. Herr Schnitzler’s heroine is an Austrian 
widow in her early forties. She is left with one son, Hugo, 
who is seventeen. Out of her passionate love for him she 
seeks, with more zeal than discretion, to protect him 
from the wiles of a beautiful adventuress, but herself falls 
a victim to the enchantment of a boy friend of Hugo’s. 
From the adventuress, who had never in fact laid any 
snares for him, Hugo hears about his mother’s dishonour ; 
and the mother, through the excess of her emotion, over- 
turns the boat in which Hugo is rowing her on a moonlit 
lake, and both are drowned. Such is the simple theme of 
the tale, which is redeemed 
from sordidness and rendered 
infinitely poignant by the 
author’s beauty of description, 
tragic irony and all-pervading 
tenderness. 

Miss Ertz has retained the 
simplicity of style that 
characterised ‘‘Madame Claire.”’ 
But her art has grown in range 
and subtlety of penetration. 
The title story is a variation 
on the theme of Jekyll and 
Hyde, and describes how a 
jealous uncle, in the attempt 
to drive his niece mad, loses 
his own reason. It is a 
dramatic and eerie piece of 
work, in sharp contrast to the 
gentle humour of ‘“‘ A Country 
Walk,” with its breezy Chiltern 
setting, or of ‘‘ Trumpery,”’ 
with its whimsical suggestion 
of the difference between the 
French and English points of 
view. The jolliest story of all 

* “ Beatrice: A Novel, and 
Other Stories.” By Arthur 
Schnitzler. Translated by Agnes 
Jacques and Elsie M. Lang. 
7s. 6d. (Laurie.)—‘‘ And Then 
Face to Face.’’ By Susan Ertz. 
gs. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.)— 
“Twelve Tales.”” By Gilbert 
Frankau. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
Delicate Dilemmas.” By 


Mm. PP. Wilicotks. 75. 6d; 
(Hutchinson.) 


Mr. Guy FLETCHER 
Author of ‘‘ Mary Was Love,” recently published by Cassells. 


Mr. CHARLES FIELDING MARSH, 


whose new novel, ‘‘ The Four.Post Bed,” was published last month by 
Messrs. Cassell. 
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is ‘‘ Relativity and Major Rooke,” 
in which a too sensitive and bash- 
ful lover is influenced in opposite 
directions by two scientific lectures 
which he attends. Put Miss Ertz’s 
book is wholly fresh, individual, 
and delightful. 

With “Twelve Tales” we 
leave twilight and _half-shades 
and emerge into a world of strong, 
primary colours. Lady Lilian 
Broadbent, the heroine of Mr. 
Frankau’s opening story, is married 
to a good-natured but improvident 
naval officer. Through his follies 
and errors, she is brought to the 
brink of having to sell her Leicester- 
shire seat and her hunters. She is 
tempted to save her position by 
selling her honour to a wealthy 
Jew, who is madly in love with 
her. She finally rejects his lures, to 
be rewarded by the sudden return 
of her husband, who for once has 
proved himself far-sighted in busi- 
ness affairs. Another representative tale is‘‘ David, 1926,” 
portraying the dog-in-the-manger type of lover. David 
Arkwright, a bachelor army officer, is only mildly in- 
fatuated with his maid until he discovers that two young 
agricultural labourers are paying attentions to her. On 
the outbreak of the war, Arkwright is mobilised and, 
fearing to leave the field free for his rivals, he succeeds 
after much difficulty in making the two labourers enlist 
and in taking them to France under his command. There 
they stubbornly refuse to get killed, until, as the Armistice 
approaches, Arkwright himself finds an opportunity of dis- 
patching them with his own revolver. Passionate scenes, 
vigour of narrative and vividness of background: these 
are again shown to be Mr. Frankau’s characteristic gifts. 

Miss Willcocks is quiet, austere and intellectual. She 
is the philosophical observer 
of life. ‘‘ This little book,” 
she says, “is the record of a 
pilgrimage that started from 
Brittany and returned to 
Cornwall, traversing two great 
cities, Paris and London, on 
the way.” Each halting-point 
has produced its own bundle 
of tales, and each bundle has 
sought to capture the spirit 
of the background that inspired 
it. Some of Miss Willcocks’s 
stories are hardly distinguish- 
able from essays or ‘‘ sketches,” 
and lovers of excitement may 
be advised to avoid them. 
But the serious reader will find 
them packed with observation, 
thought and true characterisa- 


tion. GILBERT THOMAS. 


GLEVELAND HALL. 


By BEDFORD POLLARD. 
3s. 6d. (Daniel.) 


This is a story of school life 
written for boys by one who 
evidently knows them and 
what is likely to give them 
pleasure. It is a breezy, high- 
spirited tale, with plenty of 
incident, moments of excite- 
ment, and will be read with 
amusement and interest by 
those younger readers for 
whose delight it is told. 
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YOU CAN’T WIN. 


By Jack Brack. 7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


This is a frank, unsentimental, vivid and painful 
book. The author has been tramp, thief, burglar, 
‘“ stick-up’’ man: he changed his ways of life many 
years ago, and is at present librarian to the San 
Francisco Call. ‘‘ You Can’t Win” professes to be a 
record of fact; and it bears on most of its pages that 
impression of truth which is more valuable than any 
amount of corroborative facts and dates. There must, 
however, be some element of imagination in this record 
of Mr. Black’s conversations held over thirty years ago, 
unless we are expected to believe that he managed 
from the age of sixteen to keep notes and preserve 
his notebooks through all the vicissitudes of life on the 
road and in prisons. His first arrest was monstrously 
unjust, and he was dismissed without standing any 
trial after a brief, but too long, sojourn in a jail. The 
story of this injustice—he was only sixteen years old 
at the time—throws a very painful light on the 
arbitrary and dis- 
honest methods 
of the police in 
the United States. 
Mr. Black’s life 
of crime was 
spent in the 
States and in 
Canada. He 
found British jus- 
tice uncomfort- 
ably expeditious 
and amazingly 
unsusceptible to 
bribery; and it 
was in a Canadian 
prison that he 
endured a mon- 
strous flogging, 
the account of 
which is as pain- 
ful and acutely 
tragic as any 
scene in Charles 
Reade’s “It is 
Never too Late 
to Mend.’”’ Mr. Black was a criminal by accident and 
the law’s injustices ; he willed his way out of the life 
he had dropped into, helped in that task by his ardent 
love of literature. He has made of his sufferings and 
adventures a very poignant and moving story, which 
should be read by all students of criminology and all 
who are engaged in the administration of justice. 


CarRv SPITTELER, 
the Swiss poet, whose “‘ Laughing Truths,” trans- 
lated from the German by Mr. James Muirhead, 

is being published by Messrs. Putnams shortly. 


THROUGH KAMCHATKA BY 
DOG-SLED AND SKIS. 


By STEN BerGMan, D.Sc. 21s. (Seeley, Service.) 


The story of the Swedish Expedition into the little 
known country of Kamchatka, the remote and inac- 
cessible Siberian peninsula, is brimful of real adventure, 
graphically related. It was a well qualified party which 
set out, financed by the Swedish Geographical Society, 
in the interests of zoology and ethnography, and this 
book gives a thrilling account of two journeys made by 
members of that party. The first was made by the author 
and his wife and Ernst Hedstrém, the taxidermist, for a 
four or five weeks’ sojourn, to study the fauna. The out- 
ward journey was made by boat, shipwreck and difficulties 
of all kinds entered into the programme, and the weeks 
developed into months. The return was made overland by 
skis and dog-sled. The author and his wife made the second 


From Confessions of an Actor 
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Lavy ERLEIGH AND HER CHILDREN. 


Anew book by Lady Erleigh, “The Little One’s Log,” illustrated by Ernest H. 


Shepard, will be published shortly by Messrs. S. W. Partridge. 


journey alone; this had for its object the study of the pe 
nomad races in Northern and Central Kamchatka—the 

Koryaks and the Lamuts. This again was made by sled, 
and after spending a real Kamchatkan Christmas en 
route, they were gradually joined by a motley company, 
representing eight races—Russians, Kamchadals, Koreans, : 
Lamuts, Koryaks, Tartars, Ainus and Swedes. It is - 
little wonder that they have an interesting story to tell. - 


JOHN BARRYMORE AND 
By John Barrymore DAUGHTER. 
(Robert Holden). 


Recently reviewed in THE BooKMAN. 
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“what had we 


+} accomplished ? 
A little, not so 
much as we 
had hoped, but 
we pushed for- 
ward the fron- 
tiers of know- 
ledge. Thatis 


how knowledge 
comes, and 
discovery pro- 
ceeds little by 
little. We 
proved that 
the submarine 
plain extended 
two hundred 
miles to the 
north, rectified 
the eastern- 
most coast of 
Spitzbergen, 
and corrected 
the variation 
of the compass 
between Spitz- 
bergen and 


From Through Kamchatka by Dog-Sled and Skis 
By Sten Bergman 
(Seeley, Service). 


; UNDER SAIL IN THE FROZEN NORTH. 


By CoMMANDER F. A. WorsLeEy, D.S.O., O.B.E., R.N.R. 
With a Preface by GRETTIR ALGARSSON. 18s. (Stanley Paul.) 


This is the official story of the British Arctic Expedition 
in 1925. ‘‘ Looking backward,’’ its commander writes, 


From Under Sail in the Frozen North 
By Commander F. A, Worsley 


(Stanley Paul). 


Franz Josef 


KORYAK REINDEER TEAMS. [and.’’ Com- 


mander Wors- 
ley (his friend 


and partner Mr. Algarsson writes) was manifestly deeply 
in love with his ship, despised a steamboat, and rejoices 
to think that his was probably the final triumph of 
British seamanship under square sail in the pack-ice. 
The crew was made up of enthusiastic volunteers and 
amateurs, and their adventures, mishaps, and glorious 
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moments are 
clearly and vividly 
described. The 
blue tint of the 
photographs that 
are scattered 
through the pages 
gives an appropri- 
ately cold effect! 
We like the story 
of the good queen 
bee who survived 
her attendants 
and easily broke 
all English records 
by reaching 80° 
52’ N. Lat. Its 
owner on the day 
when passed 
peacefully away 
was much dejected. 
The mystery 
that invested the 
White North when 
we were more 
ignorant of its 
hardly-accessible 
regions may have 
faded to some 
extent with our in- 
creasing knowledge 
but its fascination 
is perennial and this 
official record is as 
glamorous and 
stirring reading 
as any romance. 
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LAND, SEA 
AND AIR. 


By Mark Kerr, 
Admiral R.N., 
Major-General R.A.F. 
(Retired). 21s. 
(Longmans, Green.) 


Admiral Kerr, who 
commanded the British 
Naval Forces in the 
Adriatic during part of 
the war, and was later 
responsible for forming 
the Air Force and the 
Air Ministry, looks back 
upon a long life of 
service, adventure, so- 
ciety, and sport. Born 
in 1864, he joined the 
Navy as a cadet in 1877, 
and after two years on 
the training-ship 
Britannia wasappointed 
to the last wooden 
frigate that was to be 
commissioned in our 
Navy. Since then his 
career has been one of From Land, Sea and Air : 
constant and_ varied 
activity, introducing 
him to many parts of the world and to numerous 
distinguished people, including the ex-Kaiser and King 
Constantine. Among the most fascinating chapters are 
those dealing with the Battle of Jutland and with the 
flying service during the late war; and by way of con- 
trast there are memories of racing, polo, sailing, and the 
theatre. The book is crammed with interesting matter, 
and Admiral Kerr’s style is admirable. It is tense and 
dignified, yet abounding in humour and full of the “ human’”’ 
touch. 


THE 
FIRST 
FLIGHT 
ACROSS 
THE 
POLAR 
SEA. 


By Roarp 
A M UNDSEN 
and LIn- 
cOLN ELLs- 
WORTH. 21S. 
(Hutchinson.) 


To stare 
out from the 
fringe of the 
clouds on the 
silent wastes 
of the Polar 
seas, to re- 
ceive and 
send a stream 
of telegrams 
as you cruise 


THE BOOKMAN 
SPRING 1927 


THe “ATLANTIC” ON A TRIAL FLIGHT 
AT CRICKLEWOOD, APRIL, 1919. 


which you flash out will be passed within a few 
minutes to the uttermost ends of the earth—what 
more could you ask of Romance? The remarkable 
flight of the  Italian-built airship Norge from 
Spitzbergen to Alaska by way of the North Pole, in 
May, 1926, is within the memory of everyone. In this 
book the full authentic story is told for the first time. The 
general reader will probably be struck by the intricate 
work which the planning of the expedition entailed as 
much as he will be thrilled by the account of its final success. 


daa 


above the 
white world, From The First Flight Across the Polar Sea 


to know that By Roald Amundsen and Lincoln Ellsworth 
the messages (Hutchinson). 


DEFLATION OF THE SHIP IS COMMENCED, 
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The ship was captained by Colonel Nobile who built it. 
It fell to Mr. Lincoln Ellsworth, whose financial backing 
made the enterprise possible, to cross the pole on his forty- 
sixth birthday. He was born twenty-three years before 
his compatriots, the brothers Wright, made their first 
hop into the air. It is a measure of the amazing advance 
of the science of aeronautics that the same number of 
years later, Mr. Ellsworth should watch the American flag, 
which he had thrown from the air, flutter to rest on the 
North Pole. With what emotion, too, must Amundsen 
and Wisting have watched the landing of the Norwegian 
flag! What memories it must have recalled of that day 
in December, fifteen years before, when these two, with 
their own hands, planted 
their national flag at 
the South Pole, the 
other end of the world. 
The book is written to 
interest the layman but 
that fact does not 
detract from its value 
to the expert. The 
chapters on the naviga- 
tion of the ship for 
instance, by Lieutenant 
Riisler-Larsen, are full 
of instruction for any 
pilot. The magnetic pole, 
of course, is far enough 
away from the _ geo- 
graphic pole to ensure 
a sufficient directional 
force to the compass, 
but what of magnetic 
variation in the polar 


travelling companion, as in the Sardinian train, he does it 
so engagingly that we hope he will in his next book be more 
Borrovian. Majorca has of late been rather thoroughly 
depicted, and of course Sicily is extremely well known, so 
that a mere chapter on each of these is apt to be unsatis- 
factory. However the island of Rhodes is more virgin 
ground for the writer, and Mr. Wilstach deals with it very 
interestingly. He was fortunate enough to be invited to 
a solemn Moslem ceremony. “A final detail of the ser- 
vice,’ he tells us, ‘‘ particular to this night, were the 
prayers for the souls of those who in life had been noted 
for their charity.” Cyprus has also been the subject of 
more than one book in recent years, probably Mr. Luke’s 
being the best. But 
the chapter which Mr. 
Wilstach devotes to it 
is as good as the narrow 
limits willallow. There 
isa very useful Appendix, 
in which we are told 
how all the islands of the 
book can be reached 
from the mainland. In 
the case of Cyprus the 
industrious author seems 
to have overlooked the 
direct communication 
from England, for the 
Prince Line, sailing 
from Manchester, 
touches at several ports 
of Cyprus. It is true 
that these vessels are 
primarily cargo-vessels ; 


but a few passengers 


basin ? All was uncer- 


tainty here and clear 
weather essential 
so that the compasses 
might be controlled by 


can be taken and, if 
one is in no desperate 
hurry, it is a pleasant 
and appropriate method 


observation of the sun’s 
position. To the pole 
the weather was good, 
but on the long stretch 
thence to Alaska fog 
and snow and _ ice 
brought many anxious 


for sailing to this de- 
lightful land. 


THE CLUE. 


moments. The wireless 


By Mrs. J. O. ARNOLD. 


7s. 6d. (Arnold.) 


was suddenly silent, the 


solar-compass froze to a 


Something simpl¢ and 


fantastic block of ice, 
pieces of ice dropped 
from the guys into the 
propellers and were shot 
violently off to rip holes : 
in the balloonettes. Food Fyom Islands of the Mediterranean 
too, at this time, was By Paul Wilstach 
uninviting : the sand- 

wiches were ice-cold and 

like bits of wood to bite. The meat-cakes consisted entirely 
of ice-crystals.”” But at long last, and none too soon, 
Alaska was reached and the great adventure ended with a 


brilliantly conducted landing. The book is well illustrated 
and well produced. 


ISLANDS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
By WItstacH. 16s. (Geoffrey Bles.) 


Like many other people, Mr. Wilstach is conquered by 
islands. In this very handsome book he does not indeed 
describe for us every island of the Mediterranean, which 
would be an impossibility, but he tells us a good deal 
about a number of them. Now and then he lets himself 
go in a few lines of purple writing; yet for the most part 
he is more restrained, and whenever he describes a chance 
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charming and old- 
fashioned lingers about 
this story of a humble 
girl’s love affair in 
France about twenty 

A STEPPED STREET years after the Revo- 
nia lution. Elise Dubois to 

her lover, the shoemaker 

Jean Ebault, is lovely, 

moving about her cottage home. Jean makes velvet shoes 
for the great ladies of Paris, he thinks Elise is made of 
velvet. ‘‘ Eyes, skin, voice, what else were they all but 
velvet of the costliest, soft and lovely ?’’ But Jean’s love 
affair does not flow smoothly. Elise tells him how much 
she wonders about her mother, who disappeared in the 
dreadful days of the terror. ‘‘ Find out for me how she 
died, and where her grave is, dear Jean, and then I will do 
more than wear flowers to please you. I will marry you.” 
Jean promises, and one day he and Elise find themselves 
in the neighbourhood of a ruined chateau, one small part 
of which is alone intact. There Elise is obliged to shelter 
for the night in a great storm, and there she is able to sense 
some of the mysterious Past and her mother’s presence. 
It is cleverly told, clue after clue appears, and Elise 


dreams strangely about the Past. Picturesque and 
romantic. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO “ THE BOOKMAN,” 


APRIL, 1927. 


THE BOOKMAN SHORT STORY COMPETITION. 


RESULTS. 


ROM one point of view this Competition has 
been very successful; from other points of 

view it is not quite so satisfactory. Considerably 
more than a thousand short stories have been received 
from all over the British Empire, from the United 
States, and from British residents in France, Italy, 
Syria, and other parts of the world. But there have 
been among them no stories of such distinctive, out- 
standing merit that the judges were able to put any 
three apart unhesitatingly as the three that left all the 
rest nowhere. Several well known authors have 
competed, five who have published admirable books of 
short stories, but the stories they sent were not of the 
best, and in two or three cases they have exceeded our 
two-thousand-words limit by about a thousand words. 
A good many competitors have had to be disqualified 
for this reason, their excesses varying from two 
hundred words to four thousand, though they often 
marked their MSS. as being about 1,950 words in length. 
Some two or three hundred stories were hopelessly bad 
in every way. Most of the remainder were more or 
less capably written; but some, otherwise capable, 
were sadly lacking in idea; too many were too easily 
contented with what one may call stock subjects. 
That rich old uncle in Australia still seems to be dying 
and leaving all his money to the poor family just in 
time to avert a crisis; the young lover is still going 
abroad and taking so long to make his fortune that by 
the time he comes back he is grey-headed and finds the 
girl he loved no longer young but still faithfully waiting 
for him and there is a belated but happy marriage— 
sometimes in the interval he has married somebody 
else, because he was so lonely, but as his wife is now 
dead, and he never really loved her, the old romance 
is revived and all ends well. Then there is that mis- 
understanding which arises through the letter from the 
absent lover never reaching the girl, or one from her 
never reaching him. That frequently happens, appar- 
ently. On one occasion, the absent lover has died, and 
the girl, now grown old, discovers the missing letter 
that was years ago taken in and mislaid by a child, and 
they find her sitting peacefully dead with the letter in 
her hand. It is, in fact, disquieting to notice how many 
heroes and heroines die in the last line on the smallest 
provocation. They die after a long struggle just when 
they have painted a great picture which, before they 
_can be told about it, becomes the sensation of the year ; 
they are found dead just when they are going to be 
arrested for breaking the law; in all sorts of circum- 
stances they somehow manage to die at the critical 
moment. At the end of three or four stories you leave 
the leading character turning down a lane that leads to 
the river, and you know what that means. The death- 
rate in these stories is indeed alarmingly high; and 
the majority of them, even when everybody comes 
through alive, are gloomy. But a goodly number 
reach a level of real achievement ; some, by practised 
authors, keep within the limit prescribed and are 
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careful and good in style but are too sketchy 
and inconsequent, or are more essays than tales; 
some, very up-to-date in tone, are skilfully written but 
have no story to tell; some with a good story tell it 
clumsily and in slipshod English; and after much re- 
reading and careful consideration, giving due weight to 
freshness and significance of idea, and to general work- 
manship, the judges are unanimous in their award of 
the three prizes. 


The first prize of {20 is awarded to Mrs. Hilary 
Jenkinson, 29, Cheyne Row, Chelsea, for the follow- 
ing story : 

SET FREE. 
By HILary JENKINSON. 


The gates were opened and the young man came out. 
He waited irresolutely till he heard them clang, then, 
looking neither to the right hand nor the left—for he 
expected no one to 
meet him—turned 
briskly in the direc- 
tion of the station. 

A girl who had 
been waiting about 
outside the prison 
for more than an 
hour crossed the 
road and fell into 
line with him. 
Denis,”’ she said, 
“didn’t you see 
me?” 

Se He started vio- 

lently, and his 

Mrs. Hilary Jenkinson, boyish face 

coloured. ‘‘ Oh, I 

say, Milly, I never expected you. ... I hoped no one 
would know the time.’”’” They shook hands stiffly. 

It was surely a womanly and compassionate thought 
which had made Millicent Stairs reidentify herself with 
him on the very threshold of the prison, but unfortunately 
it did not communicate itself to her manner. She was 
quite young—not more than twenty—but there was very 
little of the”softness of youth about her. Her general 
impression of hardness was perhaps a little heightened by 
her rather florid type of beauty, with its high lights of 
heavy black hair and eyebrows and bright red complexion. 

““T thought perhaps we might go and have a cup of tea 
somewhere. I am not going to the office this morning.” 

In almost unbroken silence they journeyed to the city 
and found a quiet and, at that early hour, deserted 
restaurant. They sat down side by side, and something 
in the strained expression of his large, simple brown eyes— 
the eyes which had first attracted her to him—made her 
slip her hand into his under the table. ‘‘ Poor dear, was 
it very awful ?”’ she whispered kindly. 

Pretty bad,’’ he agreed vaguely. 

As he watched her give, in the old managing way, their 
orders to the waiter, he realised that neither to her nor 
to anyone else could he reveal what bliss those three 
months in prison had been to him. For the first time in 
his life he had tasted the joys of solitude. Never before 
had he been consciously alone even for ten minutes; his 
daily life had been crowded with sordid duties, with sordid 
people, pressing on him from every point; even at night 
he had never known the luxury of a bed, much less a room, 
to himself. But in prison he had passed long days of 
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tranquil loneliness both of body and mind, and, withdrawn 
entirely into himself, had experienced a happiness and 
freedom which it thrilled him to recall. A little courage 
and this new, this glorious, possession of himself could be 
his for ever. 

But Milly was speaking. ‘‘ Your mother sent you her 
love. She would have come with me, but you know your 
father. . . . You may go back there to-night, though.”’ 

“ All right,’”’ he said almost indifferently. 

““T have been making plans,’ she continued. ‘‘ You 
know, Denis, I do blame myself. I ought to have known 
that you were spending too much money on me; I ought 
to have suspected something was wrong.” 

Her matter-of-fact manner made him wince; she might 
have been repeating a form of words learnt carefully before- 
hand—perhaps she was. But he was too much occupied 
in trying to take up again a once familiar attitude to 
speculate on that. It was curious how completely she 
had passed out of his mind during the last three months. 
She seemed almost a stranger with her clear, rather metallic 
voice, her shallow grey eyes with no soft depths into which 
his own hurt gaze could sink and lose itself. Yet—he 
roused himself with an effort to the present—what a 
thankless cur he was to let himself be influenced by an 
unsympathetic manner and forget the true and loyal 
heart behind it. A spasm of gratitude made him lean 
forward and lay his hand impulsively on hers. ‘‘ You 
are a good sort, Milly, far, far too good for me.” 

She did not return his clasp, but continued rather 
coldly : ‘‘ They have all been very good; even father has 
helped. He has got you a clerk’s job at Birmingham with 
a friend of his, where you can begin afresh. We are to 
go there at once.” 

“We!” faltered Denis. ‘‘ What do you mean?” His 
plans for freedom were crashing about his ears. Strangely 
in all his visions of the future she had had no place ; he had 
brushed her on one side as completely as the rest of his past. 

“Yes.’”’ For the first time Milly’s manner lost some of 
its assurance and her colour rose. ‘‘ There seemed nothing 
to wait for and I have made all the arrangements at the 
Registrar’s to be married to-morrow. You know I pro- 
mised to marry you in September, so we shall only be 
keeping to the old arrangement.”’ 

There was a pause of what she took to be overwhelming 
gratitude on his part, and then he said in a broken voice : 
““ Well, Milly, you are the best pal a man could have, and 
I will try and deserve what you are doing for me.” 

She began to tell him about arrangements which she 
had made for their lodgings in Birmingham. 


* * * * * 


They had separated early in the afternoon on the under- 
standing that they would not meet again until the hour 


‘fixed for the wedding next morning. Denis felt he could 


not go straight home and turned into a small public garden 
to consider this unforeseen shaping of his life. 

He recalled miserably those rapturous visions which 
had made a Paradise of prison for him—how he had 
dreamed of wandering the country-side with a pedlar’s 
pack, of long days of walking in the open, of long nights 
spent in summer under starlit skies, in winter snuggled in 
the straw of some friendly barn. There had been no place 
for Milly in those dreams. Generally he had been alone, 
but once or twice he had imagined with him a small, fair, 
gentle creature with friendly and adoring eyes looking up 
to him confidingly as to a strong protector. Well, those 
dreams were over; for, faced with Milly’s devotion, how 
could he ever find courage to cut himself adrift ? 

It was late afternoon before he walked up the path 
leading to the small semi-detached villa which he called 
home. The door was opened by an elderly, rather slat- 
ternly woman whose large, anxious brown eyes proclaimed 
her relationship to him. She kissed him in a furtive way, 
and as he followed her into the house he felt the old life 
once more remorselessly swallow him up. 


* * * * * 
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About the same time Milly, tired and somewhat dejected, 
was alsoon her way home. As she turned into the suburban 
road in which she lived she was joined by a young man, 
smart and good-looking in rather an ordinary way, and 
with an air of self-confidence which was in striking contrast 
to that of the lover from whom she had recently parted. 

“Well,” he greeted her half morosely, half jocularly, 
“have you welcomed the returning hero ? ”’ 

““T have met Denis, if that is what you mean.” 

“ And are you still going to keep to the rotten’scheme of 
marrying him to-morrow?’’ His good-humoured face 
clouded over. ‘‘ Good God, Milly,’’ he burst out violently, 
“TI can’t think what your people are doing to allow it. 
They might at least make you wait to see whether the 
young rotter can keep on the lines.”’ 

Milly looked as if she were going to cry. ‘‘ George, 
please don’t let us go into it all over again. If you saw 
how the poor boy depends on me you would own there is 
nothing else for me to do. If he begins again afresh in a 
strange place with me to help him I am sure he will keep 
straight. There is nothing to be gained by waiting, and 
besides, if I did not do it at once I should never do it at all.” 

“That shows it’s all wrong. You have not even the 
excuse of loving him, let alone your being in love with 
another man. You are doing a shameful thing, Milly.” 

Milly looked at him as he walked, masterful and angry, 
at her side. And quite unexpectedly something awoke 
in her, something which did not want to manage, some- 
thing which respected and surrendered to the tyrant in 
him. She suddenly began to weep hopelessly. 

He stopped in the gathering gloom and put his arm 
round her with rough tenderness. ‘‘ You’re not to do it, 
dear. You’re not to give up your life to that jail-bird. 
I will see to things for you.’’ He drew her unresisting 
face up to his and kissed her. 

After a few moments she disengaged herself from his 
arms and wiped her eyes. ‘‘ It’s no use, George. I simply 
can’t let him down now; he depends so utterly on me.” 

They walked on in silence until they arrived at her gate. 

“You will meet me to-night at the usual place for the 
last time at any rate, won’t you ? ”’ 

“Much better not; no, don’t expect me,” she replied 
in a flat voice; but in her heart of hearts she knew she 
would be there. 


* * * * * 


But Denis was to prove too weak or too strong—accord- 
ing as you look at it—for the situation. 

The following morning saw a girl reading, with a crooked 
smile in which relief and a certain mortification struggled 
equally, a letter which ran : 


Dear MiLty,—It is no good, I cannot go on with it. 
I feel I am making a poor return for all your love, but 
I should only be going back on you once more if I were 
to marry you now. I want to go away and live my own 
life. I cannot expect you to understand me or to 
forgive me, but I hope you will soon meet someone who 
is worthy of you as I could never have been. 

DENIS. 


By the time she received it Denis had already been on 
the road for many hours, and that night, which was to 
have been his wedding night, he reached the old Roman 
road beyond Epsom Downs, and lay in the open, weary 
and contented, gazing raptly up at the fathomless and 
starry sky. 


The prize of £15 is awarded to Miss Norah Cotterill, 
The Gables, Ripley, near Derby, for the following story : 
MISS PINKERTON. 

By Norau 


So long as most of the younger people could remember, 
Miss Pinkerton and her niece had occupied ‘‘ The Cottage,” 
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which had its roots on the south side of the vicarage and 
the church. 

Nobody particularly liked Miss Pinkerton, though, 
perhaps, nobody actively disliked her. She was a kind of 
institution always to be found at harvest festivals, parish 
teas and other church functions that called for her firm 
guidance. She ruled them all with a managing efficiency 
that fostered neither geniality nor hilarity, but ensured a 
certain cold success. Her grimly arrogant assumption of 
the reins of leadership in parish matters certainly roused 
resentment, envy and much uncharitableness amongst her 
helpers, but nobody dare dispute Miss Pinkerton’s leader- 
ship to her face, however they might murmur malicious 
sweet nothings about “ that interfering old maid’’ behind 
her back. Her gaunt height, cold blue eyes that glinted 
almost ominously 
from behind yel- 
lowish glasses, thin, 
white face and 
small, tight lipped 
mouth seemed to 
crush all possibility 
of argument or op- 
position, and Miss 
Pinkerton went her 
way unchallenged 
and unquestioned. 

Louise Pinkerton 
was a tall, whole- 
some girl of thirty, 
who seemed to find 
the trivial round 
of village life no 
hardship. She took a quiet pleasure in parish work, 
Sunday school teaching, sick visiting and the like. She 
and her aunt appeared to jog along together quite amicably 
even if there was no great exchange of confidences between 
them. 

Louise had known no other home but the convent school 
in France until she was fifteen, then, her parents having 
died abroad, she came to England to live with her aunt in 
the out-of-the-way village of Wendovering. 

At the moment, Wendovering was metaphorically 
quivering with excitement, every man—and woman— Jack 
of it. The old vicar had gone to a fresh living, having bade 
God-speed at a farewell tea that had been one of Miss 
Pinkerton’s most ambitious efforts. 

At any time the new vicar was expected. Preparations 
for a gargantuan welcome tea were in progress. Miss 
Pinkerton was a grim monument of efficiency. 

The new vicar arrived, a tall, grave-faced man of fifty- 
three with slightly greying hair, and an unexpected laugh in 
his eyes that flashed out suddenly to redeem his face from 
settled solemnity. 

He was ‘‘ welcomed ’”’ in the schoolroom by the entire 
village, stiff and uncomfortable in unfamiliar Sabbath 
clothing, making queer noises over an incredible flow of tea 
and vast mounds of food. 

Never had Miss Pinkerton been so triumphantly efficient. 
Never had she been so uncompromisingly unsmiling. 

But the vicar did not appear to notice her much, except 
to think that she looked a disagreeable old woman as he 
caught the full blast of the queer, yellowish glint of her 
eyes through her glasses. Most of the time he was looking 
at Louise. Louise, very quietly cool and sweet behind an 
urn of tea and serried hundreds of buns. She looked up 
once and caught his glance. A fugitive smile and a faint 
blush chased each other across her face, and Francis 
Waring, confirmed bachelor though he was, felt a queer 
stirring at his heart as he thought he had never seen anything 
so sweet, so calm and restful as Louise Pinkerton. From 
that moment began a quiet romance that unfolded itself 
beneath the curious and speculative eyes of the village as 
inevitably as a flower opening in the sun. 

Waring and Louise met frequently in the village. Each 
meeting seemed to increase a sense of deep understanding 


Miss Norah Cotterill. 
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between them and engender a warm affection. For, 
perhaps, the first time in his life Waring felt the loneliness 
of his bachelor existence. He envisioned Louise at the head 
of his table, flitting about his house doing all the funny 
little things that women do to make home of mere houses. 

And the vision was very desirable. 

The twenty-three years difference between them did not 
seem to count. Louise was the type of girl who had never 
been extraordinarily young, at thirty she was quietly 
matured. 

If Miss Pinkerton realised how things were going she 
made no sign, and Louise was too reserved to make a 
confidante of her. 

And so things went on until Waring decided that he must 
speak to Miss Pinkerton, as Louise’s only legal guardian, 
before saying anything definite to Louise. 

He chose an afternoon when he knew that Louise had 
gone to see a friend. 

Miss Pinkerton received him coldly. The tight mouth 
never smiled, the cold eyes almost shone balefully through 
the yellowish glasses. 

With little preamble, there was no encouragement of 
light conversation, Waring went straight to the point. 

“Miss Pinkerton,” he said quietly, ‘‘ perhaps you have 
guessed what I have come to ask you ?”’ 

““T never guess. I prefer a statement of facts,’’ was the 
uncompromising reply. ‘‘ What do you want ?”’ 

““T want your permission to ask Louise to be my wife,”’ 
said Francis Waring firmly, though he felt by no means 
so confident as he sounded. 

There was an odd, pregnant silence. 

Miss Pinkerton got up suddenly and turned her back on 
him. She appeared to be thinking. Waring watched her 
with a queer sense of foreboding. She was uncanny. Her 
gaunt black figure made him think of a bird of ill-omen. 

She turned suddenly. 

NO,” she said flatly. 

Suddenly incensed, Waring took a quick step towards 
her. 

“Why not ?”’ he asked sharply. ‘‘ You must give me 
some reason. You can’t send me away with just ‘ No.’ 
Louise must have a say in it, surely. She is not a child. 
Is it that you think there is too great a disparity in our 
ages ? Really, Miss Pinkerton,’ he went on eagerly, “ it 
doesn’t seem to matter. Louise is not young for her 
years and 

Miss Pinkerton put up her hand to silence him. 

“You cannot marry Louise,” she said coldly. ‘‘ Your 
wisest course would be to accept my decision without 
further question. You cannot marry Louise. Now—go.”’ 

“ But, why—why ? ”’ he asked desperately. ‘‘ You can’t 
send me away like this. What are your reasons for refusing 
me Louise ? 

She looked at him straightly. Her eyes seemed to 
fasten themselves upon him, pitiless and unswerving. 

“You will find the chief reason in the Prayer Book,” 
she said slowly. ‘‘ A man may not marry his—daughter.”’ 

He fell back, the whole room dipping and swaying 
around him, the one thing immovable her gaunt figure in 
the centre of the room, the one coherent thought that she 
was mad—mad— 

“What do you mean ?”’ he asked her dazedly. ‘“ Are 
you demented, woman ? ” 

She answered his question with another. 

Do you remember Desirée Craddock ? ”’ she asked. 

““ Desirée Craddock,”’ he repeated like a man in a dream 
striving to grasp some memory that just eluded him. 

“Yes, Desirée Craddock,” she repeated with sudden 
fierce emphasis. ‘‘ Of course you would not remember. 
It is the woman’s part to remember—and regret—always. 
You do not remember, I suppose, coming as an under- 
graduate to the vicarage at Swayles for one vacation. 
You do not remember the motherless daughter of an 
absent-minded scientist, this Desirée, who had been 
practically brought up by servants and hardly knew the 
ABC of life. You have forgotten, perhaps, that you 
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taught this simple, ignorant child to love wildly and 
unquestionably. Then you went away. It was just mid- 
summer madness for you, but there was a terrifying 
aftermath for the child.” 

Horror, stark shamed horror leaped into his eyes as she 
was speaking. Suddenly he guessed and stumbled towards 
her. 

““My God!” he whispered. ‘And you—you are— 
Desirée.”’ 

‘* Difficult though it may be to believe, I am Desireé,”’ 
she said, the gay little French name coming incongruously 
through her tightened lips. 

He flung himself into a chair and buried his head on his 
arms. 

‘““T never knew, I never knew,” he groaned. ‘‘ How 
could I guess ? I would have come back to you, you know 
I would. Why have you waited all these years to lay this 
crime on my soul now ?”’ 

“* You forgot,’’ went on the cold, accusing voice. ‘‘ And 
I, when I realised what was going to happen to me, was too 
shamed and terrified to call you back. I loathed and hated 
you. I never wanted to see you again. I went away to 
an old governess in Brittany. Nobody in Swayles guessed, 
and she alone knew all about it. There Louise was born, 
and brought up by nuns in a convent, where I visited her 
as her aunt. Fourteen years later I came back to England. 
A year later Louise joined me as my niece. That is how I 
kept my secret. My soul died but in the eyes of the 
world, the little world here that knows me, my honour 
lives.”’ 

Waring could only stare at her as a man stunned by an 
all shattering blow. And yet he knew that what she had 
said was true. He remembered Desireé now so well. A 
tall, slim, coltish child with wide passionate eyes and long 
chestnut hair that he used to wind round his neck. It 
was midsummer madness. They had met in hayfields and 
lanes sweet with the slumbrous scents of summer and had 
loved with the sudden intensity of youth. He had gone 
away vowing eternal fidelity. He had always meant to 
write, and then—the term had begun, there had seemed so 
much to do, and gradually Desireé became a dim holiday 
memory. He had never even dreamed that there was an 
aftermath for her. 

“T saw how things were going for you and Louise,” 
went on the hard, laconic voice. ‘‘ And I laughed for the 
first time in thirty years. I thought I deserved it. It is 
hard luck for Louise but she is fairly young, she will get 
over it. You will mot forget, I think. You will go away 
from here and remember—remember—always, I think,”’ 
she said with a sudden menace in her eyes. 

He raised tortured eyes to hers. 

‘“‘T will go away at once,”’ he said. ‘‘ Louise shall never 
see me again—unless—’ he went on _ haltingly—‘‘ you 
will let me make—reparation—now—Desireé ? ”’ 

She drew herself up and looked at him. Her cold eyes 
seared him with ineffable scorn. 

“MISS PINKERTON, Mr. Waring, if you please.” 


The Prize of {10 is awarded to Stanley Stokes, 
33, Park Road, Heavitree, Exeter, for the following 
story : 


A BIT OF LAND. 
By STANLEY STOKES. 


“‘To-night is the last time I shall travel back by this 
train from the City,’’ he said suddenly, in a jerky, metallic 
voice that sounded like hail on a glass roof. 

I dropped my paper and looked across at him with 
surprise. He and I were alone in the compartment. 

“ Oh,”’ I said tritely, feeling just a bit awkward. Although 
Peel (that was his name I had discovered in the way one 
does discover these things) and I had travelled back on 
the same train each evening on and off for a matter of eight 
or ten years we had never spoken to each other. Indeed, 
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he had never appeared to have the least desire that we 
should do so. 

He was a longish, thin, round-shouldered man, probably 
nearing sixty. His eyes were grey and set and had some- 
thing of the fanatic in their occasional wild and glassy 
gleam. An aura of aloofness seemed to emanate from him 
that was like the clayey chill of a damp, empty house. 
He had always given me the impression of a man who 
shunned social intercourse, and would have been more at 
home pottering about a green-house in carpet slippers 
than among the daily din and commotion of London. He 
had, too, an irritating habit of muttering to himself— 
queer, unintelligible fragments of sound that somehow 
were like mumbled prayers dripping from the lips of an 

eccentric priest. 

““Yes,”’ he said, 

, With just a faint 

suspicion of jubi- 
lance. ‘‘ This is the 
last time. I—I’ve 
retired—tretired.”’ 

“* Retired, eh ? ”’ 

For a moment I 
felt at a loss for 
words. Why, after 
all these dumb 
years he should 
suddenly wish to 
take me into his 
confidence I could 
not for the life of 
me imagine. 

“Then I suppose I must congratulate you,”’ I said. 

““ Thank you,” he replied, and then relapsed into silence 
again, staring through the window at the grey silhouette 
of the suburbs sliding by in the dusk. 

A little amused and intrigued I watched him surrep- 
titiously across the top of my paper. 

After a pause of ten minutes or so he turned away from 
the window and said with a quick nervousness : 

““T’m leaving London.” 

“Are you,” I said, stimulating a polite interest. ‘I 
don’t blame you. I wish I could do the same myself.” 

‘For Cornwall. I’m after a bit of land there.” 

““You know where the right spots are, anyway,”’ I said 
with a laugh, attempting to relieve what I felt to be a 
rather embarrassing situation. 

“‘T ought to know that spot, anyhow,” he said curtly ; 
then, a slight note of vehemence creeping into his voice : 
“It’s cost me enough.”’ ‘ 

“Then you’ve already bought .. .” 

But he leaned suddenly towards me, put his thin hand 
on my knee and said with feeling : 

‘““Have you ever longed for anything till... till it 
hurt like . . . like . . well, a perpetual agonising pain 
that could not be alleviated ? . . . Ihave.” He withdrew 
his hand from my knee. “I have,’ he repeated. 

He sat back in his corner pale and a little agitated ; his 
mouth twitched ; I remained silent. It was obvious that 
he was under the stress of a great emotion. And the thing 
was so—so charged with intimacy that, somehow, speech 
seemed like sacrilege. 

“TT have,” he said again, ina moment ortwo. Thenina 
voice which had grown suddenly calm. ‘“‘ Over a bit of 
land. I wanted to . . . to possess it.” 

A temporary shyness came over him. He caressed his 
grey moustache. 

‘* When—when I was a boy there was a hill behind my 
little Cornish village with a square field on it where I used 
to play. From it one could look down on the dappled 
water of the Atlantic and on the red roofs of the houses 
huddled together like—like a huge army of monster lob- 
sters ...I got to love that place. Hours and hours I 
would spend up there alone listening to the strumming of 
the wind and the buzz of summer insects. And I never 
felt lonely. Somehow, you know’’—he smiled wistfully 
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and awkwardly fingered his black tie—' I expect it will 
sound foolish to you—somehow that field seemed to have 
a personality—a—a kind of affinity. It was as if the place 
was alive, breathing, a part of me. Funny, wasn’t it? 
I was never happy away from it. I—I used, as a boy, I 
remember, to experience a queer sensation of delicious 
peace there ; a soothing calm, such as a—a dog appears to 
experience when one runs one’s fingers lightly and repeatedly 
along the top of its head.”’ 

He stopped, passed his hand lightly across his forehead 
which had become a little damp. ‘‘ Seems funny my open- 
ing up my heart to you like this, doesn’t it ?’”’ he said with 
a little gesture of self-consciousness, ‘‘ after—after so 
many years of muteness.”’ 

at all,” I said, it gives you. . 
times relief comes that way, doesn’t it ?”’ 

He nodded and went on, talking reminiscently, like a 
man fumbling among the lumber of old dreams; yet with 
a quick note of fever in his voice. 

‘* As I grew up its spell over me grew more powerful and 
I wanted it—wanted it for my own—wanted to know the 
eager pleasure of possessing it, much in the same way, I 
suppose, as a man wants power, money, a—a woman. 

“In time the desire one day to make this bit of land my 
own became an obsession with me, a creed, almost a faith. 
Nothing else mattered. With the passage of years life 
became as it were centralised into a high, far hill with just 
one bright star gleaming upon it like a beacon light. But 
to win it ’’—he shook his head despondently—“ to win it. 
Ah—that was another matter.”’ 

Then his voice became charged with a sudden, momentary 
briskness, a flash of the fanatic-like gleam came into his 
eyes again. 

“* Of course, at first, with youth to urge me, it seemed an 
easy matter. Men made money quickly. . . But I soon 
found out, that, for me it was not going to be such an easy 
matter. . . . From the first bad luck marked me down. 
Every conceivable disaster that it was possible to imagine 
was visited upon me—fire, ill-health, financial worry. 

“* At forty-five I was as far off my objective as I had been 
at fifteen; nay, more so, for I had not even the pleasure 
of beholding it. I was in London then. Most men I 
suppose would have ruthlessly torn such a silly ambition 
from their mind. But I couldn’t—I couldn’t. I—I 
wanted that bit of land like . . . like, oh, well it had got 
into my blood, and when a thing gets into one’s blood like 
that, you know...” He dropped his hands helplessly 
to his knees. 

‘And there was this about it, too. That bit of land 
that was at once drawing me, hurting me, eating, as it were, 
the very heart out of me, seemed also to mock and jeer at 
my futile efforts to win it. ... And so I have been for 
years confronted with the two desires—the desire to 
possess, and the desire to conquer.”’ 

The train began to slow up for my station. I got up 
and reached down my hat from the rack. ‘‘ And the end,” 
I said, quietly prompting him, for fear I should not hear 
him to a finish before the train stopped, “‘ is victory ?”’ 

“‘T hope so,” he said. ‘‘ I have made just enough, I 
think, after a bitter battle, and land isn’t very dear there.” 

But the train did not immediately run into the station. 
The signal was against her. I reseated myself. 

‘““ Yes, I hope so,” he said. ‘‘It has cost me a lot— 

pleasure, comfort, the making of friends, even love I have 
sacrificed to it. I hope it will be victory. I think it will. 
It is a quiet place ; the hill is some distance from the village. 
It isn’t likely that progress will have laid greedy hands on 
that—is it? I’m going down there to-morrow to see. 
It will be good, after what I’ve gone through for it, to 
experience that queer sensation of delicious peace there 
again, won’t it ?”’ he said wistfully, ‘“‘ and to look down 
once more on the dappled green of the Atlantic and the 
red roofs of the houses huddled together like a huge army 
of monster lobsters, happy, happy, blissfully happy 
to know that every blade of grass and every stone of it is 
at last mine.” 


. well, some- 
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The train ran into the station. 


“* Indeed it will,’’ I said quietly. ‘‘ Good luck.” 


* * * * * 


It was through Curtis that I heard the end of his story. 
Curtis, too, is a Cornishman; and he came into my com- 
partment on the eight-forty a morning or two later with a 
copy of the Cornish Chronicle in his hand. He has the 
paper mailed to him every week. 

““T say, Burridge,”’ he said, ‘‘ you know that old fellow 
who you said had retired to Cornwall—Peel, I think his 
name was; used to travel with us sometimes. You know, 
that grey, spectre-like old chap who used to talk to himself. 
He’s dead !”’ 

“Dead !’’ I repeated mechanically. 

“Yes.” Curtis passed me the paper. ‘‘ Took poison. 
He left a letter of explanation behind him. It appears 
that the old chap had a passion to own a bit of land down 
there, on a hill somewhere. Made a fetish of it, it seems. 
When he got back there intending to negotiate for its 
purchase, he found it had been turned into a cemetery. 
And it was there they found him. Ironic—isn’t it ? ”’ 

“Very,” I said quietly. 


Thirty stories were selected as suitable for printing, 
but we have space only for what the judges are agreed 
are the four best of these, and to the author of each of 
the following we are sending a consolation prize of One 
Guinea : 


AFTERWARDS. 


By WINNIFRED TASKER 
(27, Meadway, Gidea Park, Essex). 


Anne Berkeley walked quickly out of the doctor’s 
consulting-room, down the steps into the street, and 
hailing a passing taxi, gave the address of a Kensington 
flat. 

“ Really, women get prettier and smarter every day,” 
thought an elderly colonel, gazing at her admiringly. No 
one would have guessed that she was ill; her eyes were 
bright, and her cheeks flushed, as if at the thought of 
joys to come. 

Inside the taxi, she leaned back and sighed deeply, her 
face changing like a clouded April sky. She was thinking, 
““So there will have to be an operation after all. What a 
hateful idea! Anzsthetics, unconsciousness, and then— 
a mere nothing, the doctor had said—complete recovery, 
perfect health; even this quite unreasonable dislike of 
Edward, her husband, might disappear. This dislike that 
had grown so slowly, and increased so steadily, flourishing 
on annoying little mannerisms, and objectionable repeti- 
tions of completely inane remarks that seemed specially 
intended to irritate her overwrought nerves. Worst of 
all, the perpetual cheerfulness that made her feel as though 
a brisk east wind were blowing. 

Entering the flat, she found Edward had already re- 
turned, and he was soon overwhelming her with questions, 
to all of which he seemed to know the answer. 

** An operation ? Oh, well, that’s nothing! Cheer up, 
old thing, you'll be right as rain. After all, you’re quite 
young—only thirty—that’s childhood nowadays! Think 
how well you'll feel afterwards, and what a lovely time 
we'll have together! Let’s go to a theatre to-night to 
celebrate it!” 

‘How can we celebrate what hasn’t happened yet?” 
said Anne crossly. 

All the rest of the time before the operation her dread 
of it increased. ‘‘ What a coward I must be! ”’ she thought 
on the morning of the day, as they sat together at breakfast, 
Edward breezier than ever! ‘‘ Suppose I never get over 
it—will it matter so very much ? ” 

Lately she had been thinking a great deal about Noel— 
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the lover of her youth—yet never her lover, for he had 
been killed in battle during the latter part of the war, and 
only by a few broken words at their last farewell did she 
guess that he loved her and meant to tell her on his return. 

She was thinking about him now, trying to imagine 
what her life would have been if he had lived. 

Edward broke in upon her reverie, ‘“‘ Well, darling, when 
shall I drive you round? Is everything packed ? What 
a lovely day it is! I hope the sun will be shining like 
this on the day I come to fetch you back.” 

“‘ Supposing I never come back ? ”’ 

““ What ?”’ almost shouted Edward. 

‘IT mean, I might die, since you don’t appear to under- 
stand,’”’ Anne said slowly and distinctly. 

“‘ Well, of all the nonsense! My dear child, you'll be 
right as rain, and we shall be happy together for years, 
just as we have always been.” 

“Tl go and get ready,’ she said, rising quickly from 
the table. 

‘‘You’re not nervous, are you?” said the doctor to 
her later. ‘‘ Just get into your head that nothing can go 
wrong, absolutely nothing.” 

“Nothing!’’ Anne repeated, as consciousness was 
leaving her, and yet she did not feel unconscious—strange, 
the doctor was merging into Noel, and the room had 
vanished completely. She was walking in a beautiful 
garden, with vivid, highly coloured flowers. 

Noel was speaking: ‘‘ I came purposely to meet you,” 
he said, ‘‘ in case you should feel frightened.” 

Why should I feel frightened ? asked Anne. 

Well,” he answered, people are frightened sometimes 
when they discover they are dead.” 

Dead ? ”’ 

“Yes, we are all dead here. At first it feels strange, 
but we soon get used to it.” 

“Are those people dead ?’”’ she asked, pointing to a 
man and woman who were standing talking under some 
beautiful trees that looked like very large silver birches. 

“‘ Of course, every one is. They both died several years 
ago. I believe they were great friends on earth, something 
like ourselves. But now I want to show you all that is 
most beautiful here. Where shall we go _ first—to 
Cherubim’s Isle or the Lake of Sapphires ? ”’ 

“‘T want to talk to you much more than anything else. 
Aren’t you pleased to see me, Noel? It is such a long 
time since we said good-bye; we were so fond of each 
other that day. I shall never forget it.” 

“‘T remember perfectly,’’ said Noel, “‘ but here every- 
thing is different. We are all friends, and besides, I knew 
you were coming. Time passes very quickly—a year 
flashes by like an earthly morning. It seems less than 
ten days since I saw you.”’ 

“Oh!” said Anne suddenly, “if time goes so quickly 
here, then before very long, Edward will die too and come 
to spoil our happiness.” 

““ Yes,”’ agreed Noel, ‘‘ but here there is no marriage or 
giving in marriage.” 

Suddenly Anne felt that he was fading before her eyes 
—his voice trailed away into the distance, and was replaced 
by another’s. 

“ Yes,” said Edward, leaning over her and speaking 
breezily as ever, ‘‘ You will be right as rain in no time, 
and we shall be so happy together. I generally am right, 
you know.” 

Yes,”’ whispered Anne feebly, ‘ you generally are.” 


THE SENTIMENTIDEALIST. 


By VERA WHEATLEY 
(Greylands, Hampton Hill, Middlesex). 


Miranda Frazer soon realised that Emily Jordan was 
the ideal governess. After she came everything was 
undertaken in the spirit of fiction, because she lived in 
a story and had the power of taking others with her into 
her land of romance. 
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The main drama centred round Miss Jordan’s own home, 
and presently the little girl, sensitive and receptive beyond 
her years, knew no greater pleasure than to listen to 
“ Jordy’s’”’ tales of the house whence she issued each 
morning at eight in order to reach the Frazers’ beautiful 
home at nine. 

The house in Wimbledon Park was nothing in itself. It 
was the people within it who constituted the romance ; 
and Jordy was emphatically an original among romanticists, 
for she was never the heroine of her own tale. 

First, came Ma. 

Miranda visioned Ma as the loveliest old lady who ever 
stepped in shabby garments. She fully understood that 
the household was poor and unbeautiful in its outer aspects 
—it was Soul which shone forth from Ma. After her 
came Pa—the hardest working, sweetest tempered little 
Pa who ever pored over perpetual ledgers. 

But it was the Girls of whom Miranda never tired. 
When work was done, for the little governess was most 
conscientious, then Miranda would petition, and not in 
vain, for tales about “ the girls.”’ 

“Oh, go on, Jordy ... what did Jessie say to him 
after that?” 

And Jessie’s reply to her employer scintillated with 
humour, for, you understand, Jessie was the Wit. 

Another time it would be: 

“Now, Jordy, you can tell me about Lucy’s dance last 
night and what Mr. Forrest said when she wouldn’t even 
give him one!” 

Lucy was the Beauty and slightly frivolous. . . . Jordy 
admitted it with a proud and tender amusement. Miranda 
knew that Lucy was only a “‘ buyer” in a blouse shop, 
yet she pictured her as the embodiment of grace and 
witchery. 

Mildred was the eldest Jordan, and Miranda did not care 
for her as she did for the others, but she concealed this 
disaffection, for she realised that here, to Jordy, was a 
truly Christ-like figure, who worked in a secondary school 
all day and devoted every evening to good works. Mildred 
was the Spiritual Sister. Miranda saw her as the Lady 
clutching the Bible in Cook’s picture of the ‘‘ Soul’s 
Awakening.”’ 

When Miranda was thirteen she was sent to school and 
many tears were shed. In the first holidays after the 
parting, Jordy was invited for the day and Mrs. Frazer 
herself joined them at tea. 

When she appeared they had spent a delightful day. 
The child had poured out her new experiences and Jordy 
had spoken of her present pupils—Miranda was glad to 
note that they were rather pallid and vague as yet. After 
that had come much of Ma, Pa, saintly Mildred, lovely 
Lucy, and the ever-humorous Jessie; but at tea-time she 
had, for the first time, herself as heroine. She faltered 
as she begged Mrs. Frazer for advice. 

“Oh, willingly, of course ! ” 

“It is only—you will not mind Miranda hearing ?— 
that I have had an offer of marriage and I am in doubt... .” 

Miranda was thrilled—Mrs. Frazer inwardly amused. 

“It is our minister, Mr. Pilbeach,” explained Jordy, 
blushing, ‘‘ I never suspected until the other evening, and 
now: 

“You don’t know if you care for him?’ prompted 
Mrs. Frazer. 

“IT do care for him very much,’’ Jordy’s eyes brimmed 
over, ‘‘ but I fear—I fear that I may not be good enough 
for him. I should not like him to be one day disappointed 
in me.” 

Mrs. Frazer was a spoilt, fashionable woman, but she 
was not a fool. 

‘‘ Dear Miss Jordan,” she said gently, “if that is all, 
putit aside. Iam convinced that you will never disappoint 
him.” 

“Oh, if you really think that. . 
wistfully. ‘‘ It is a noble calling. ... 

Mrs. Frazer went to the telephone and Miranda crept 
to Jordy’s side. 


breathed Jordy 
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From a drawing by H. M. G. WILSON. Epcar WALLACE. 
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‘‘ Tell me,” she begged simply, and the limning of Mr. 
Pilbeach’s picture was interrupted only by Mrs. Frazer’s 
return. She was worried. Mr. Frazer had had a heart 
attack in town—she must go to him and they would spend 
the night at an hotel. Miranda’s maid was away... 
would Jordy be so kind as to stay ? 

Jordy knew that Mr. Pilbeach would be calling that 
evening, and she, who had hardly known a selfish impulse, 
hesitated. She was battling fiercely with herself when 
Miranda spoke, breathless with a wonderful idea. 

‘* Why couldn’t I go back with you, Jordy ?”’ 

The ready flush came again. Jordy had never taken 
Miranda to her home. She was not ashamed of it—she 
had never disguised one iota of its poorness—but, hitherto, 
the proposition had not seemed a suitable one. Yet, in 
this emergency . . . would Mrs. Frazer? ... Did Mrs. 
Frazer? ... Mrs. Frazer thought it an excellent solution. 

Dimly, vaguely, Miranda sensed herself as the Wonder 
Child to the Jordan family. She felt a little uneasiness 
as to her ability to live up to her picture in the golden 
gallery ; but, in the bustle of getting off, the moment of 
vision passed. She was in a bus with Jordy . . . walking 
down a long-drab street with Jordy .. . entering a dull, 
third-rate little house with Jordy. Miranda’s mental 
picture of the home had been fairly correct. 

A little old woman opened the door. 

“It’s too bad of you to be late, Em’ly,” she said 
querulously, ‘“‘ and Lucy off to her dance and all. I’ve 
been that queer all day—I’m not a mite forward with 
supper.” 

With her first appearance, with her first words, Ma 
shattered the illusion of years. Where, oh where was the 
angelic, dream-like old lady whom Miranda had fondly 
housed in her heart? Lost in a snatch of time—lost in 
this untidy, peevish woman who stared at her resentfully 
as Jordy pushed her forward. 

“* Now, Ma, dear, it’s not late! I'll soon get supper and 
help Lucy. Here is my own Miranda come to us because 
her daddy has been taken ill.” 

“Pleased to meet you,” Ma said ungraciously. “I 
expect you'll be uncomfortable here after your lovely home 
as we've heard so much about.” 

Miranda was shyly trying to reassure her, when a girl 
ran out into the passage. She was a common, angular 
creature, whose neglected teeth rested in perpetual evidence 
on her lower lip. 

Allo, h’old sport!’ she giggled, “‘’ow goes it with 
h’our H’Em'ly ?”’ 

Jordy beamed. It became evident to Miranda that she 
was in the presence of Jessie, the Wit. 

‘‘ This is a proud day for h’us, Miss Frazyouare! Emily 
has sung your praises until I declare I’m afraid of you! 
I must put me pore self more on a level.’’ She mounted 
on a chair to shake hands, and waited for the laugh which 
Miranda, sick at heart, was too polite to refuse her. 

Worse was to come. In the parlour sat Lucy, the 
Beauty, mooning over a meagre fire. Jordy greeted her 
tenderly, but Lucy had much to say about some stockings 
which Emily had not darned for her. Miranda viewed 
her with a bursting heart. This, the Beauty . . . this 
dingy, sallow creature! She had fine eyes, it was true, 
but they protruded, and her neck was yellow, and bulbous 
with an incipient goitre. She was fat, too, thought 
Miranda, with youthful cruelty towards a certain plump- 
ness which obtained in the Beauty’s figure. After this, 
she had little spirit left for Mildred the Saint. She only 
noted that she was “‘ hideous,’’ and that her pious expression 
was marred by sharp eyes and a peevish mouth. 

Now Jordy ran about with glowing good nature, 
accomplishing prodigies of labour. The Beauty’s stockings 
were darned, Mildred set to read the paper to Ma, and 
supper prepared. Jessie was supposed to be helping, but 
she was too busy entertaining the guest with her sallies 
—(‘‘ Itty Jessie help wiv sup-sup!’’)—to be of any real 
assistance. Miranda, unaccustomed though she was, did 
more for Jordy than any of them. 
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They sat down and then Pa came in. Reluctantly, 
Miranda liked him. He was common and plain, but he 
beamed at her—a Jordy in trousers. 

The meal passed as if in a dream. The table, the food, 
and the manners were revelations to the child. Ma and 
three of the girls could not speak without sparring or 
grumbling; yet Jordy and Pa still beamed and poured 
constant oil on the troubled waters. Miranda surveyed 
them, marvelling. 

Was Jordy really blind to the imperfections of her dreadful 
family ? She tried to believe, for the honour of Jordy’s 
intelligence, that she ‘“ pretended,’’ to comfort herself, 
but, somehow, it wouldn’t do. She knew that Jordy, 
without doubt, really thought them charming. Her little 
heart of romance died within her. 

After supper, Ma helped ‘‘ wash-up”’ in a fretful, un- 
willing way. Lucy appeared in a pink garment, crude 
and bead-embellished, and took herself off to her dance. 
Jessie “‘ ran out for a minute,’’ which meant much giggling 
at the gate and, finally, complete disappearance. Jordy 
finished her work in the small kitchen with unabated 
cheerfulness, and later, while Miranda was ostensibly 
studying photograph albums, she saw always the placid 
smile on her lips, and saw too that they moved now and 
again. 

““She’s telling herself things about them now... 
beasts! . . . beasts! . . .”’ the child stormed inwardly. 

Mildred the Saint sat silent at the table with school 
books before her. Miranda wondered if she were always 
so dour and unapproachable, until Jordy whispered 
anxiously that she thought Mildred had a headache that 
night. 

At last Mr. Pilbeach, the minister, made his unremarkable 
appearance. Jordy flushed deeply as she ushered him in 
but she contrived to be her sweet, natural self during his 
visit. 

Bedtime came, and Miranda found herself in a camp-bed 
beside the one shared by Emily and Mildred. The child 
was depressed. She lay there, quietly revolving ruined 
dreams in a troubled brain, until, hours later, as it seemed 
to her, she woke from an uneasy doze to hear a passionate 
cry. 

“You stole him from me. . . It was me he loved... . 
It’s me that is cut out to be a minister’s wife. . . .” 

And Jordy’s anguished answer. 

“Oh, Mildred, Mildred, don’t say such terrible things 
+ . . you must know that I never even guessed . . .” 

“Oh, of course you say that. . . . He’d have proposed 
to me, I tell you, if you hadn’t come between us... . 
What did you do to him ?” 

“* Mildred, it’s gospel truth I never knew. Be calm, my 
darling, you’ll wake the child. . . . Indeed, indeed, I never 
guessed... .” 

“Oh, it’s easy to pretend now!” 

“IT don’t pretend ...’’—oh, Jordy, Jordy !—‘‘ and 
now I know—why, Milly, dearest .. .” 

Miranda was fascinated to breathlessness, but she longed 
to shout aloud : 

“Stick to him, Jordy! She’s a liar, she’s mean, she’s 
cruel . . . don’t give him up to her!” 

The sisters grew calmer then. The Saint was silent as 
she listened to Jordy’s eager whispering, and soon the 
child fell asleep again. In the morning she was sent home 
and, shortly afterwards, to school. 

When the next holidays came, she asked her mother : 

Jordy married yet ?” 

“Jordy? No, not that I know of,” returned Mrs. 
Frazer, who had long ago forgotten that little confidence 
in the schoolroom. ‘I saw in the local paper that her 
sister was married—a blessing to have one of the four 
settled, I should think. We must ask Jordy up, 
child.” 

“Oh, no, mummie, please . . . don’t let’s ask her up 
these hols. . . .” 

Mrs. Frazer looked surprised and was even faintly 
distressed. 
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“Oh, Miranda, we really must ask poor old Jordy to 
tea | *’ 

“ But Betty Garnett. is coming to stay to-morrow, and 
I shan’t want anybody else then. Please don’t ask her, 
mummie!”’ 

Mrs. Frazer gave in, because she didn’t care much either 
way. She supposed children were naturally fickle. She 
knew nothing of dead dreams—of shattered illusions—they 
hadn’t come her way. 


THROUGH THE TUNNEL. 


By G. F. Lams 
(14, Routh Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W.18). 


I awoke suddenly from the half-sleep into which the 
motion of the train had rocked me. The country-side, 
darkening in the twilight, was spread with a soft shroud 
of evening mist ; and already a gloom had fallen upon the 
carriage. I found myself strangely oppressed by a brooding 
uneasiness that I could not account for. A longing for 
conversation rose in me, but I could not gratify it. One 
passenger only shared the compartment with me, and he 
was asleep, his legs stretched stiffly under the seat opposite 
him, the newspaper that he had been reading now lying 
crookedly across his face. Not caring to disturb him I sat 
silent in my corner, fidgeting restlessly with the window 
strap. 

The engine whistle, drifting faintly from the front of the 
train, shrieked warning of an approaching tunnel, and it 
seemed to my disturbed imagination like the scream of a 
lost soul seeking escape from eternity. Then we rushed 
into blackness and smoke. 

In the unrelieved darkness I could see nothing; but the 
smell of smoke began to permeate the carriage, and the 
train’s rattle, flung back by the narrow walls, pressed deep 
into my ears. It was as if we had left the surface of the 
earth and plunged into some dark cavern from which we 
could never again burrow to the light. Presently the train, 
still within the tunnel, slackened its speed, then jerked to 
a standstill. I peered from the window, and saw that we 
had drawn alongside a dark and unfamiliar wayside station. 

My fellow-traveller seemed now to have awakened, for 
his voice, close to me, said suddenly : 

“ This is where we get out, you know.” 

Thus urged I followed him from the carriage; and the 
train moved on, leaving us alone together on the platform. 
The station on which we found ourselves had no name 
displayed, nor were there any lights to help us. A high 
wooden wall seemed to enclose it, and though we walked 
from end to end we could find no form of exit. It was 
very dark, so dark that although we walked with elbows 
touching I could not see my companion. There was no 
sound but the desolate ring of our own steps upon the 
deserted platform. 

My companion said suddenly : 

“‘ This is horrible—horrible . . . why did we come ?”’ 

Even as he spoke, a voice, issuing from the wall close 
beside us, called loudly : 

“* Friends, here lies the exit.”’ 

Turning, I perceived a small door that had not before 
been visible. 

‘IT have made a mistake,” I said as we approached this 
exit. ‘‘ This is not the station where I intended to alight. 
Can you tell me when the next train arrives, so that I may 
continue my journey ? ”’ 

The porter, if such he was, answered : 

“ There is no next train.” 

A vague fear descended upon me, and I cried quickly : 

“There must be a train . . . I must go back. . . .” 

Said the voice, tonelessly : 

“‘ From this station there is no going back.”’ 

““ But we have made a mistake 4 

““So say all who have left the train here. 
mistake which no remorse can rectify.” 


But it is a 
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I was about to make an angry retort when the porter, 
still invisible, thrust the two of us roughly from the exit. 
The door slammed at our backs and the sound seemed to 
echo endlessly across space. Finding ourselves thus on 
the outer side of the wall we began to walk away from the 
station. The blackness pressed upon us, and a barren 
desolation hung everywhere ...no_ straggling grass, 
damp with the evening dew, whisked our feet . . . in the 
blackness above us no stars flickered . . . we could see no 
trees, no hedges, no birds. .. . 

My companion’s voice, a little distressed, whispered : 

“Let us hurry—don’t let’s dawdle here.” 

We began torun. Presently surely we should encounter 
something—perhaps a lonely inn, at least a hedge or bush. 
. . . For an hour, perhaps longer, we ran. We found 
nothing. I peered in every direction around me, and 
could see nothing. Only black, illimitable vacancy 
stretched before me. 

As we moved on once more I seemed to grow aware that 
we were a part of a great company of wanderers, close 
around us but invisible and intangible. A voice spoke 
suddenly, distant and strange as the note of a bird in a 
forest at nightfall. 

“ Friends, why do you hurry ? ”’ 

““We have lost our way,” I said. 
us?” 

“There is no way to lose,’’ answered the voice softly. 
“ Nor can I direct you for here all directions are one.” 

“ If we continue walking long enough we must eventually 
arrive somewhere—at some town—or perchance a solitary 
cottage.” 

The voice answered : 

“ There are no towns and no cottages.” 

“ Not if I walk throughout the day ? ”’ 

“Not if you walk throughout eternity . . 

Fear again began to surge within me. 

““ What part have we wandered to ? 
and feel nothing. . . .”’ 

In a sad monotone came the reply : 

“‘ There is nothing to see . . . and nothing to feel. . . .” 

The voice began to fade, and silence gathered about me. 
I cried fearfully : 

““ Speak again—for I can hear no sound but your voice.”’ 

“* Your mind,’’ response drifted to me, ‘‘ has received my 
thoughts, and to you, who are fresh from the world of 
sounds, a voice would seem to speak . . . but here there 
are no voices . . . there is nothing . . . only memory that 
grows dimmer. . . .” 

““ Where are we ?’’ I demanded once again. ' 

The voice seemed to sigh. 

“‘ Before men come to it they call it Death... but 
Death is but a name . . . here names are nothing.” 

My companion, breaking his silence, cried apprehensively : 

“Shall I not meet my old friends ? ”’ 

“Perhaps . . . till memory fades.” 

“Or make new ones ? ”’ 

“ Here there is nothing new. . . .” 

Again my eyes tried to pierce the darkness which en- 
veloped us, but still I saw nothing. I felt around with my 
hand, and touched nothing. 

““ Are you a spirit ? ’’ I whispered. 

“Iam what is left of man when his senses have fled . . . 
spirit is but a word.” 

But what is to happen ? my companion brokein. . . . 
“What can we do?” 

“ There is nothing to happen . . . save that we wander 
ceaselessly through space which has no bounds.’’ A note 
of despair tinged deeper the melancholy of the spirit’s 
cry. ‘‘ Or is it only that we seem to wander ...? Per- 
haps this too is but a lingering sensation that we carry 
from life... .” 

“For how long does this continue ? ”’ 

““ How long? Here there is no time . 
eternity. ...” 

At this my companion broke into a cry of terror. 
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“This is horrible—horrible. I can’t bear it. Let 
me get back to the earth I have left! ”’ 

The answer came sorrowfully : 

“There is no earth . . . the earth exists only for those 
who can feel its ground, and smell its scents, and see its 
beauty ...to you it is nothing but a name...a 
memory... .”’ 

The voice grew fainter, was wafted across the silence 
like the plaint of the night owl echoing from hill to hill; 
then merged into the nothingness and was lost. 

I could not see my companion, but his voice, trembling, 
was crying: 

‘““ Let us go back—let us go back !”’ 

Together we turned and fled. For how long we con- 
tinued our flight I shall never know; but all at once we 
found ourselves once more outside the station wall. My 
companion searched distractedly for the door through 
which we had been thrust, and having found it began to 
beat on it with his fists. When he had continued this for 
some little while the door was flung outwards, and a form, 
shapeless in the dim light, stood blocking the opening. 

Dropping to his knees my friend began to cry piteously : 

“Let me through—let me through ! ”’ 

Then, receiving no reply, he sprang in a frenzy at the 
guarded doorway. In silence the shadowy figure bore him 
backwards, while his cries grew muffled and were swallowed 
by the gloom. 

As for myself, seeing that the keeper of the door was thus 
engaged I slipped through on to the platform. While I 
stood there, trembling with apprehension lest the other 
should return, a light gleamed through the blackness, and 
I heard the rushing of a train near at hand. Then I saw 
that it was approaching the station where I stood. Near 
the platform its pace slackened, and as it passed I flung 
myself into a moving carriage. 

The shock of this action jerked my whole being, as if 
from a sleep. Looking round me I saw that I was in the 
same carriage that I had left a little while—was it a little 
while ?—before. The echoing rattle of the train subsided 
suddenly, as though it were passing from a tunnel into the 
open air. I peered from the window. Against the 
darkening blue of the sky the cocked roof of a Kentish 
farm-house stood out, sharp and black, below me a cyclist 
pedalled along a narrow lane which threaded across the 
fields into the shadows; here and there the light of a 
distant cottage twinkled on the hills. Through the open 
window I seemed to catch the scent of burning wood. 

For a little while I sat gazing from the window, stirred 
by the beauty of life. Then I turned to the corner opposite 
where the passenger still sat, hunched and asleep, the folded 
newspaper screening his face. Leaning forward I tapped 
his knee. 

““T’ve had the most extraordinary dream,’ I said. 
“ Most extraordinary .. . all about death... .” 

He seemed not to hear me, and I took his wrist and 
shook it gently. Still he did not stir. Very softly I raised 
the newspaper. Peering into his face I saw that his eyes 
were glazed and staring. . . . 


THE CALLERS. 


By BarBara E. Topp 


(Soberton, Herts). 


Nevinson was sitting alone in his study when the parlour- 
maid announced the callers: ‘‘ Miss Delia Neilson and 
Mr. St. John.’’ As he rose from his chair to greet them, 
he grappled with his memory. Who were these people 
and what did they want with him at this time of night ? 
They seemed curiously familiar and yet, for the life of 
him, Nevinson could not remember ever having set eyes 
on one of them before. 

He recognised the woman for what she was. She had 
a certain beauty and her every gesture was a caress. 
Nevinson took in the position instantly and secretly 
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congratulated himself upon his own acuteness, for from the 
second they entered the room he was in doubt as to her 
relationship with the man. He was a peculiarly unpleasant 
type, his lips were a little too full, his clothes a shade too 
perfect, his manner just a trifle too hearty. 

““ We were passing,’ explained the woman, 
to call in and see you.”’ 

“* We've just come from the Deloraines,’”’ added the man. 
““ Charming people, aren’t they ? ”’ 

think we surprised them a little! ’’ remarked Miss 
Neilson. ‘‘ It was good of you to introduce us though.” 

The Deloraines! Nevinson tried to imagine the effect 
of this couple upon the Deloraines with their old world 
fastidiousness. Mrs. Deloraine was made to sit in shady 
gardens, to drink her tea out of delicate egg-shell china, 
to shut her beautiful gentle eyes on the pomps and vanity 
of this wicked world and all the sinful lusts of the flesh, 
to murmur ‘‘ How very sad,” if any breath of scandal 
reached her. When had he introduced this woman and 
her partner to the Deloraines ? 

They were sitting by this time, the woman on the settee 
close (rather too close) to Nevinson, and the man sprawling 
in the arm-chair opposite. 

“You'll have a drink ?’’ said Nevinson, and to his 
surprise he found himself addressing the woman. None 
of his wife’s friends drank whisky in the evenings, nor 
would any of the women he customarily met dream of 
doing such a thing. Yet he knew instinctively just how 
she would take it, with the least suspicion of soda water. 
He knew, too, that the whisky in the decanter would not 
be enough for the man, though there would have been 
ample if Admiral Deloraine, and General Murphy and 
Mr. Bridge had all come in to see him. That was why he 
went over to a side cupboard and brought out another 
bottle. 

He found himself staring at the big emerald ring on 
Miss , no he couldn’t call her ‘‘ Miss,’’ she had always 
been Delia to him! He found himself staring at the ring 
on Delia’s forefinger, and as he looked, she extended a 
white hand towards him. 

‘“-You remember ?’’ she asked, and he nodded assent. 
Of course he remembered that young sapper who had given 
her the ring that day in the garden at Holcroft. What was 
his name now? Dickson of course. That was it, and he 
had blown his brains out later on because of Delia and 
certain things that he had discovered. 

“That was before,’’ she breathed softly as though 
reading his thoughts. ‘‘ You got me out of that mess 
pretty well. It would have been impossible if he had 
lived.”’ 

Nevinson could not even be shocked by her callousness, 
for he knew the workings of her mind so well. How was 
it that he remembered every dramatic detail of that 
woman’s life, and yet could not fit in his own relationship 
to her? It couldn't be that he and Delia Neilson—? Of 
course not! He had been married for thirty years and 
more. He was glad all the same that his wife was in 
London, and relieved that his daughter had gone to bed 
early. He would not have liked Anne to meet these 
people. 

Nevinson felt oppressed and half suffocated. The 
fumes of smoke and whisky, blended with the exotic 
perfume that drifted about the woman, produced a 
nauseating atmosphere. He felt that the room had become 
unclean in spite of the beeswaxed furniture and the burning 
pine logs and the jars of potpourri, only lately filled by 
Anne. He crossed the room to open the window and the 
woman shivered violently and drew her flimsy scarf across 
bare shoulders. He heard her catch her breath as though 
the keen night air was a knife to her. 

The man looked up from the act of pouring himself 
out yet another glass of whisky. ‘‘ Do you remember 
Caxton ?”’ he asked. Nevinson nodded. Of course he 
remembered Caxton. He only wished he did not. He 
longed to turn these people out of the room, to open the 
windows wider, to bolt the doors, but he dare not do it. 
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They had a subtle influence over him. Somehow, though 
as yet he did not know the reason, he realised their right 
to be here. It was all very queer. Could it be that he 
suffered from loss of memory and that somewhere and 
at some time he had cast in his lot with people like these 
and had been one of them ? 

Then the man began to tell stories, horribly suggestive 
tales, and the woman laughed until Nevinson longed to 
stop his ears. Yet he dare not do it, he knew that he must 
go on listening to her pitifully indecent laughter. It was 
as though he had sold his soul to the devil and must go on 
delivering the goods though every instalment of payment 
sickened him. 

Presently the man stopped talking. He was too drunk 
to be coherent. The decanter was empty and the whisky 
in the bottle had sunk to a comparatively low level. 
Nevinson glanced at the woman. Surely she would show 
some shame now, but she only sidled a little closer to him. 

After a time he found himself pitying her, for he remem- 
bered her early childhood in a certain vicarage garden. 
He could not forget all her little gestures and the slight 
droop of her mouth at the corners. 

Suddenly he felt an overwhelming desire to know every- 
thing about her yet he dare not ask, for he knew that he 
himself was involved and that in some way her life depended 
on him. That much he could remember. 

Suddenly she turned to him, “‘ What is going to happen 
to us next ?”’ 

““T—I don’t know,’’ Nevinson stammered. don’t 
know what you mean. You see really—If you will excuse 
me, I can’t quite remember where I met you ? ”’ 

“Oh, but you must!” she cried, and the black bows of 
her brows were bent towards him. ‘‘ You see you are 
responsible for everything !”’ 

Nevinson got up, and thrusting hands into his pockets, 
strode about the room. Was ever a man in such dilemma ? 
Here was he, a respected married man with a charming 
daughter, saddled with these two decadent creatures, the 
one too drunk for speech and the other obviously adoring 
him. 

““T must be going mad!” he muttered and then turned 
to her. 

““ How am I responsible ? ”’ 

‘* Why it is you who have made us famous and introduced 
us to the world. Without you we should be nobodies. We 
should not have any existence at all. You must remember 
how delighted you were when you first discovered our 
possibilities. After all you owe us something too, don’t 
you?” 

It was terrible to Nevinson to be told that he had 
introduced Miss Neilson and Mr. St. John to anyone. 
Good heavens, how angry he would be if any friend of 
his asked Anne to meet people like these ! 

“We owe our popularity to you,’ cooed Miss Neilson, 
““and you owe yours to us. It’s a sort of mutual benefit 
society, isn’t it?” 

It was, for though he could only dimly remember these 
people, Nevinson recognised the truth of what she was 
saying. 

“Sometimes I wish it had been different,’’ she went on. 
“Sometimes I wish you had let me alone. I was a nice 
little girl when you first thought of me, and I believe you 
meant me to turn out quite differently. But they offered 
you more money, don’t you remember? They said I 
should be more popular if you treated me differently, and 
so you did. And so you did!’’ Her voice trailed off 
slowly and she sat very still in the firelight and looked at 
her beautiful hands. A shudder went through Nevinson, 
for he was just beginning to realise the thing he had done. 

““ Why did you come ? ”’ he asked. 

“We came to thank you,”’ she answered. ‘‘ Don’t you 
ever feel that you must thank your God for giving you 
life ? 

A chill wind blew across the room and ruffled the smoke 
into spirals, and again the woman shivered. 

‘“We must go,” she said, and once more her tone was 
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conventional. ‘‘ Thank you so much. It has been very 
jolly to see you. We shall often come again.” 

The man staggered to his feet. ‘‘ We must go,” he said. 
“ The world’s waiting for us. You’ve no idea how popular 
we are. People are interested in every detail of our lives. 
Every tiny detail! ’’ Here he leered significantly at the 
woman, then turned again to Nevinson. ‘‘ You're a 
celebrity and I’m a celebrity. It’s a mutual benefit society, 
ZI think. Hope you agree!’ He lurched slightly as he 
followed the woman out into the hall. 

Though he strained his ears to listen, Nevinson could 
not hear a movement in the hall. The front door was 
usually noisy, but it was silent to-night. He rang for the 
parlourmaid to show them out. He walked over to the 
window and opened it still wider, then as he recrossed the 
room he noticed with surprise that there was only one 


glass by the decanter, and that was perfectly dry and 
unused. 


With a shaking hand he rang the bell again. 

“Who were those people ?”’ he asked, ‘‘ I—I didn’t 
quite catch their names ? ”’ 

The girl stared at him. ‘‘ No one came except a boy 
with a note from Admiral Deloraine, and the postman 
brought this parcel. I did not bring it in, as I thought 
you were busy writing.”’ 

The parcel contained a book he had ordered from his 
publishers. It was Nevinson’s latest novel, ‘‘ The Soul of 
Delia: Or Love that Scorches.”’ 
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